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cA Friendly Magnetism 


Tue eye travels naturally to silver—on a table, in a 
room, in a store window or on the page of a magazine. ... 

Recognizing this friendly magnetism, we have con- 
sciously planned International Silverplate advertising to 
be as beautiful, as fascinating as a shining coffee service 
on a breakfast table, reflecting the morning sunshine. 
With fine photographs and drawings, we have recaptured 
the scintillating loveliness of International Silverplate, 
sometimes showing it in harmonious settings, sometimes 
with all attention focused on its shape and design. 

Such advertising, supported by a name that has long 
stood as a symbol of quality and honest craftsmanship, 
could have only one result. 


N. W. AYER &¥ SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your message in Thomas’ Register will 
reach important sales possibilities at the 
moment when buying is contemplated. 











Combines the Advantages of 





and CATALOGUE 
FOR PURCHASING ACTIVITIES 2c.yccse 


Furnishes names of all Sources of Supply—also contains 
more than 9,000 condensed catalogue or informative adver- 
tisements—several times as many as appear in any guide of 
the strictly catalogue type, or any other kind. 


Superintendents Engineering Dept. 

IT S Executives Purchasing Dept. 

erves —and all others having to do with 
investigating specifying or buying, 


PAID CIRCULATION 
only A. B.C. member of its kind 


BP Its Paid clientele exceeds *25,000, including a large 
proportion of the biggest industrial and mercantile concerns 
in all lines;—it comprises more than 50% of the total busi- 
ness buying power of the U. S. 

More than 850 in the “‘over $10, 000,000" class. 


More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000. 
More than 8,000 ‘ ‘over $100,000.” 


*Not 25,000 one edition—some use one edition for two or more years. 























Issued weekly. 


Publishers, 185 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. secon: matter 
June 29, 1893, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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NE of our most difficult prob- 
lems in relation to advertising 
is to find exactly the right kind of 


explanation of con- 
sumer acceptance 
for our salesmen 
to pass on to deal- 
ers. We have little 
or no trouble mak- 
ing our men under- 
stand the term, but 
furnishing them 
with a dealer talk 
that is short enough 
to be used, and 
which will “get 
over,” is quite an- 
other matter. 

A few years ago 
we were making 
some field obser- 
vations and found 
a salesman — who 
had been fully and 
carefully instruct- 
ed, by the way— 
making a dealer 
solicitation some- 
thing as follows: 

“Now, Mr. Deal- 
er, we have not 
established a de- 
mand for our prod- 
uct. Rather we 
have a consumer 


willingness to buy—which you will 
find profitable and which will make 
your selling problem easier.” 
This kind of talk did not “click.” 
A hasty survey of such of the 
field as we could conveniently reach 


Subscription $3.00 per year. 
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Helping Salesmen Talk Consumer 
Acceptance to Dealers 


How an Oil Company Is Attempting to Furnish Its Salesmen with a 
Simple, Non-Technical Explanation of Consumer Acceptance 


and Demand 


By George Biggs 


planation. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 
Entered as d-class 


showed several of our men using 
substantially the same kind of ex- 
Lack of good results 








Manufacturers in many 
lines are being confronted by 
an increasing number of 
dealers who are demanding 
privately branded goods. Last 
week an agency account ex- 
ecutive told Printers’ INK 
that one of his customers— 
an outstanding national ad- 
vertiser—has recently lost 
several large dealers of long 
standing because he would 
not sell his advertised line to 
the dealers as a nameless 
product. 

To advertising agencies 
and to manufacturers who 
are faced with such a situa- 
tion, this article may be help- 
ful. It doesn’t pretend to 
do more than develop the 
method one advertiser used 
in meeting one phase of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Biggs, the writer of 
the article, is associated with 
one of the large oil com- 
panies. 








acceptance—a 
summers. 


uct goes 


Table of Contents on page 198 


that an actual demand has been 
created on the part of some con- 
This smaller part of the 
market which demands our prod- 
to any dealer. 
larger part which is willing to 
accept it goes to the dealer who 
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had moved several 
more to drop all 
reference either to 
demand or accep- 
tance. 
So, hastily, we 
passed the word 
around to revise 
our methods of 
talking on this sub- 
ject. We worked 
away from the 
negative suggestion 
about demand, 
lengthened the 
story a little, leav- 
ing it a bit more 
convincing. Some- 
thing like this: 
“Mr. Dealer, as 
a result of our 
years of advertis- 
ing effort, we have 
built a valuable 
good-will for you 
to capitalize upon. 
We have a con- 
sumer acceptance 
which is almost 
universal. We can 
go further and say 


The 
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is active in displaying and adver- 
tising locally.” 

This was found to be much bet- 
ter, and in the year following we 
set a record in the volume of di- 
rect-mail tie-ups. This form of 
talk is still used by many of our 
men and seems to fill their need. 
It still left something to be de- 
sired, however, and we were at 
one time almost besieged with re- 
quests to furnish a short and 
snappy talk that would really ex- 
plain the difference between the 
two terms. 

So we devised a blue-pencil talk 
that went a little more deeply into 
the question and which has been 
used with great success by some 
of our men. It is not what we 
want, for two reasons. First, it 
is too long; second, some of our 
men seem able to understand it 
when it is explained to them but 
are quite unable to get it over 
to their dealers. The blue-pencil 
work accompanying the talk is 
rather unintelligible taken alone, 
but it always gives the dealer 
something to think about and, be- 
ing left on his desk after the de- 
parture of the salesman, often 
serves to bring the talk back to 
his mind—with favorable results. 
This diagram is shown in Figure 
1. The talk follows: 

“Mr. Dealer, to explain fully 
what we mean by consumer ac- 
ceptance as contrasted to consumer 
demand, let us take ten people 
in your community who read our 
advertising. We will set them 
down in a row of 1’s across the 


age. 
“This first man, we will imagine, 
takes the publication we are adver- 
tising in, but does not see our ad- 
vertisement. We will cross him 
out. 
“The second sees the advertise- 
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ment, but it does not register. 
Possibly you have had that very 
experience yourself. He must be 
crossed out also. 

“This third party, we will as- 
sume, is an employee of a compet- 
itive concern. He must also be 
crossed off, for we can get no 
results for our dealers by adver- 
tising to him. 

“The fourth individuai may see 
the advertisement, read it, get a 
part of its message, but as he does 
not have a car he is simply not 
in the market for our oil. Cross 
him out, too. 

“Somewhere along the line here, 
though, we will begin to find folks 
who have seen the advertisement 
and received some measurable push 
in the direction which we wish 
them to take. We will imagine 
that this fifth man gets a slight 
favorable impression, so we will 
draw a vertical line—a short one 
to illustrate the fact that he gets 
a little urge toward becoming a 
customer. It may be, as I said, 
very slight. Possibly he merely 
thinks, ‘That must be a pretty big 
concern, and then passes on to 
other things. 

“This next man gets a little 
stronger impression in our favor. 
We will draw the line a little 
longer. He sees the advertise- 
ment and mentally registers, ‘That 
must be a pretty good product.’ 

“Number seven gets a little 
stronger impression, therefore a 
little longer line. He thinks, ‘I 
am going to try that some day.’ 
I venture you have had that exact 
reaction to certain advertising you 
have read. Am I not right? 

“The eighth citizen gets a still 
stronger message from the adver- 
tisement. He gets it deeply enough 
into his consciousness that one day 
when he is driving he stops at 
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THE PRESIDENT 
WAS SPEAKING .. . 


«a. Sounds like a new competitor to 





our product. Will you please investi- 





gate immediately? In all major 





cities. Check advertising activity, 





distribution and sale, if any.” 





OUT WENT a McCann man to interview 
local wholesalers and dealers. Newspapers 
were checked to determine the extent of 
the competitive advertising. Wires calling 
for similar action went to other McCann 
offices throughout the country. And 
within 24 hours the President knew 
the facts. 

An instance of the nation-wide, hair- 
trigger service which this company offers 
to its clients. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


cAdveriising 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE DENVER 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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Large 4 \ 
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FIGURE 2 
the chain station across the street market. Not enough. These other 


and casually asks the attendant for 
our oil. Of course, they do not 
handle it, and the attendant in- 
forms him he has something just 
as good for less money. Our ad- 
vertising has carried this particu- 
lar consumer pretty far, but not 
far enough to secure from him a 
sale for one of our dealers. 

“Reader number nine becomes 
very familiar with our product 
through having seen this and 
other advertisements. He even 
stops at your station for gasoline. 
He does this because he has seen 
our signs displayed on your place, 
and therefore considers you a 
dealer in quality products. But 
your attendants fail to remind him 
of the necessity of draining and 
refilling his crankcase, so, while 
he is a ripe prospect for a sale 
frequently, you do not get to sell 
him much oil. 

“The tenth citizen is the one 
who comes in and demands our 
oil from you by name and grade. 
He is thoroughly sold on the qual- 
ity of our product through adver- 
tising and his own experience. He 
is often a little suspicious and fol- 
lows you around to see that you 
get it out of the right barrel. 

“This one man—10 per cent of 
the market—comprises about all 
the demand that can be created for 
any advertised product. And the 
dealer who sets himself up to take 
advantage of demand only may get 
that percentage of his potential 





five are easy prospects. If num- 
ber nine had merely been asked, 
he would have bought. Number 
eight would not have patronized 
the chain station, had you carried 
a local advertisement, informing 
the public where it could buy. The 
motorist who said, ‘I am going to 
try that some day,’ would have 
been in to try it had you sent him 
a postcard tying in with our 
national advertising. And so on. 
The dealer who sets himself up 
to take advantage of demand, we 
said a moment ago, limits himself 
to possibly 10 per cent of his 
market. But the dealer who tries 
to take advantage of consumer ac- 
ceptance may capitalize on 20, 30, 
40, 50, even 60 per cent of his 
market. Let. me show you some 
of our postcard and local news- 
paper tie-in advertising.” 

At this stage the matter rested 
for some time. Some of our men 
are using the shorter talk with 
fair results, some are using this 
longer, blue-pencil explanation with 
very good results. Some are not 
mentioning the subject at all, of 
course, 

But we are trying again. We 
still feel that the sales force can 
be furnished with a simple, non- 
technical explanation that is with- 
in the ability of any well-trained 
salesman to handle and which 
dealers generally can understand. 
So our divisional bulletin recently 
carried this suggested story: 
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Your Proving Grounds 


The army has its Proving Grounds — where theory is re- 
duced to reality and fallacy yields to fact. 

So too, the national advertiser—he must have a Proving 
Grounds—an agency which substitutes results for surmise 
and consigns the cost per inquiry to new low levels. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Is the proven testing field for your advertising. It affords 
you productive attention that bears fruit in direct returns. 
An impressive file of national advertisers voluntarily pays 
tribute to the Proving Grounds, backing their shrewd val- 
uation of a responsive home appeal with steady increases 
in space.r * To new advertisers, The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
assures the same stimulating response which those of 
long standing now enjoy. 

Circulation 90,000 Net Paid (ABC) rebate- 

backed and guaranteed. Liberal Bonus. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
A Member of the National Shelter Group 

















Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Here is another explanation of 
consumer acceptance as contrasted 
to demand: 

“Some manufacturers—in the 
cigarette business for example— 
offer dealers an established demand 
for their products. This demand 
is due to heavy advertising, the 
cost of which runs into the mil- 
lions. Their dealers, therefore, 
need put little effort behind the 
line. To compensate for this, they 
offer very narrow margins of 
profit and seek universal distribu- 
tion. 

“Other manufacturers do not ad- 
vertise at all. They offer dealers 
neither consumer demand nor ac- 
ceptance. To offset this disad- 
vantage, they grant wide margins 
of profit and exclusive distribu- 
tion franchises. 

“A diagram may illustrate. (See 
Figure 2.) In this sketch the 
course of the heavy advertiser is 
marked by the straight line, that 
of the non-advertiser by a dotted 
line. 

“Contrasted to both manufac- 
turers whose plans are illustrated 
above, our company takes a middle 
course. The amount of advertis- 
ing engaged in is indicated by the 
x in the first square. The mar- 
gin of profit allowed dealers is 
shown in the second square in the 
same manner. Similarly, our dis- 
tribution policy is marked in the 
third square. 

“We have no exclusive fran- 
chise to offer to any dealer. 
Neither do we go to the opposite 
extreme in an effort to place our 
oil on sale everywhere. Rather, 
our announced policy is to ‘Sell 
all dealers of sound credit.’ 

“Our margins of profit are not 
extremely large, but are adequate. 
Let me‘set down some figures on 
a representative stock, just to show 
es the profit possibilities in our 
ine.” 

We are hopeful that this short 
talk will not only give the dealer 
a clear and understandable picture 
of the rather ticklish term “Ac- 
ceptance,” but will also serve to 
minimize in his mind three of the 
objections that we customarily 
meet—the objection to our distribu- 
tion policy, to the possible profit 
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and to the cost of advertising. 
Of course, we do not know. It 
has been tried in an experimental 
way and seems to produce the de- 
sired results. But in the hands of 
the sales force generally it may 
leave much to be desired. 





Joseph Richards and Barrows, 
Richardson and Alley to Merge 


The a Richards Company, Inc. 
New fork advertising ency, will 
merge on November 1, with Barrows, 
Richardson and Alley, advertising agen- 
cy, also of New York. The name of 
the new company will be the Barrows, 
Richardson, Alley and Richards Com- 
pany. Milton Towne, president, and 
Courtland N. Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of the Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, will become partners 
in the new enterprise together with 
Robert L. Barrows, William M._ Rich- 
ardson, Ernest V. Alley and H. L. 
Whittemore, with offices at New York. 
The Boston office of the new organi- 
zation will continue under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alley. 





Western Harvester Appoints 
Ayer 
The advertising account of the Holt 
Combined Harvester manufactured by 
the Western Harvester Company, Stock- 
ton, Calif., has been placed with 
W. Ayer & Son, effective next season. 


The. Western Harvester Company is a 
subsidiary of the Caterpillar ractor 
Company, San Leandro, Calif., which 


appointed N. W. Ayer to direct its ad- 
vertising account earlier this year. 





San Francisco “Examiner” 
Appoints Dan Hart 


_ Dan Hart has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner. or the last year, he has 
been with the local display department 
of the Examiner and has been engaged 
in newspaper work in San Francisco 
and adjacent territory for the last four- 
teen years. For two years, he was 
business manager of the Vallejo Times. 


L. A. Jewett with Stanley H. 
Jack Agency 

_ Langdon A. Jewett has joined The 
Stanley H. Jack Company, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., advertising agency, as business 
manager. He formerly was with the 
National Credit Office, New York and 
Chicago, and the Standard Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


H. K. McCann to Direct 
Mistol Advertising 


Stanco, Inc., New York, has appointed 
The H. K. McCann Company = direct 
the advertising of Mistol, a product for 
the nose and throat. 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 


Sunday Journal Leads 
by 21,488 Copies! 


OVERNM 





net paid circula- 















tion repo six months ending 
September 30, The Sunday Mil- 
waukee Jo f "the largest circula- 
tion in Wisco g the other Mil- 
by 21,488 copies! 

Growing reader pi ace brought The 
Sunday Journal gat GF 30,123 copies 


net paid during t byeat7—in contrast 
to the other Sung oft8 loss of 8,154 
copies! Premiusis ver been used 
to attract or ré ournal readers. 


: records, Sunday 
o Mplatian averaged 
208,272 copies net ad in September! 


THE MILWAUKEE J ae 


WFriRs tT BY M E RIT 














Thorough Trading Area a Coverage at One Low Cost! 





Money-Mad Advertising 





Advertising Must Make Good with the Consuming Public as Well as 
with the Advertiser if It Is to Succeed Permanently 


By George H. Read 


Partner in Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read 


HOSE who believe that the 

only measure of one’s success 
in life is the size of his personal 
estate (regardless of how he ob- 
tained it) will likely agree with the 
advertising manager* who criti- 
cized Ellis Parker Butler’s recent 
article,t “Blushing, I Burst into 
Tears When John Handed Me the 
Soup-Spoon !” 

Perhaps many readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, like the writer, have been 
watching for answers to the ques- 
tion, “How Many Others Hold 
This Opinion?” which Printers’ 
INK asked when publishing the 
letter from Mr. -Butler’s critic. 
Perhaps, too, there are many read- 
ers of Printers’ INK who have 
been hoping to see some word in 
defense of the ingenious satirical 
attack which Mr. Butler so capably 
directed at a style of advertising 
which, though undoubtedly produc- 
tive of results, is looked upon with 
disfavor by many advertising men 
of high standing. 

“When there is so much con- 
structive work needed in adver- 
tising, it seems a shame for a man 
of Mr. Butler’s ability and a pub- 
lication with the standing of Print- 
ERS’ INK, to waste time and space 
on so much froth,” says the man 
who evidently dislikes Mr. Butler’s 
ironical style of criticism more 
than he dislikes the style of adver- 
tising criticized (although he ad- 
mits that it is a form of advertis- 
ing that does not appeal to him 
either). 

But is ridicule necessarily devoid 
of constructive purpose? Charles 
Churchill, the celebrated English 
poet and undoubtedly one of the 
greatest satirists of his time, said 


* Charles W. P. Callahan, advertising 
manager of the Altorfer Bros. Company 
is referred to. His comments on Ellis 
Parker Butler’s article appeared on page 
=. # Printers’ Inx of September 6, 
1 


t Prrnters’ Inx of August 23, 1928, 
page 3 





“Satire is 


(Ghost 


in one of his verses: 
always virtue’s friend.” 
Bk. 111. L 943.) 

If there is virtue in the “Adland- 
ish language,” which Mr. Butler 
condemns, and which is being used 
by some of the correspondence 
schools, a few book publishers and 
others who are trying to awe, 
frighten or shame people into buy- 
ing something that is about as use- 
ful to most of the purchasers as a 
coarse tooth comb is to a bald- 
headed man, then no real damage 
can be done to it by satirical criti- 
cism. But if the advertising pages 
of leading publications are being 
fille’ more and more with a form 
of advertising that appears ridicu- 
lous, insincere and actually insult- 
ing to the intelligence of all but 
the most gullible readers, then any 
effort to discourage such advertis- 
ing is surely a constructive service 
to all advertisers who are inter- 
ested in increasing the credibility 
of advertising. 

There doubtless are many read- 
ers of Printers’ INK who find it 
as difficult to agree with Mr. But- 
ler’s critic in his commendatory 
remarks as in his condemnatory 
statements. He very enthusiasti- 
cally endorses an advertisement 
that says, “Advertising is primarily 
a commercial force; with an abil- 
ity to make money its sole reason 
for existence.” If this statement is 
strictly true, then advertising has 
nothing to offer the churches, civic 
organizations, Governmental bu- 
reaus and others whose needs may 
be primarily of an educational na- 
ture. 

Strange as it may seem to some 
of us advertising people whose 
thoughts are so constantly directed 
upon the task of making money 
for others as well as for ourselves, 
there are men and women and en- 
tire organizations engaged in ac- 
tivities that give very little or no 
consideration whatever to the mak- 
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AFTER MERGERS 


Greater Circulation Available 
at 14-Cents a Line Less. 


The continued trend toward 
fewer and better metropolitan 
newspapers continues. That this 
is usually to the market advan- 
tage of the advertiser and agency 
is illustrated by the changes in 
the Des Moines situation. Five 
years ago there were three news- 
paper publishing plants in Des 
— as compar with one to- 

ay. 

In 1923 the-circulations of the 
Des Moines newspapers were: 

Register and Tribune. .136,846 
CE 6 6665 00% oeees. See 
IGE cicsvcescnceese Bete 


WOM ocsncrcevnsces 225,879 
The News was merged with The 
Register and Tribune in 1924; 
The Capital in 1927. 
Today the circulation is: 
Register and Tribune. *226,318 
Rates in 1923: 








Register and Tribune... ..30c 
GRBBURE oo. c coctrccwicwocces 14c 
PRE a cnwecse cacockeovces 10c 
0) ees 54c 
Today the rate is: 
Register and Tribune..... 40c 


The advertiser in Des Moines 
gets more circulation with The 
Register and Tribune today than 
the three publishers offered in 
1923, and at a saving of 14 cents 
a line. 

Other savings to advertisers 
and agencies as a result of the 





Des Moines mergers are one set 





of plates instead of three; one or- 


der. one checking and one audit- 
ing operation instead of three. 
*Average for six months ending 


Sept. 30, 1928. 
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ing of money, and yet have need of 
advertising to extend the scope of 
their usefulness. Surely not even 
the most commercially minded in 
our profession would want to say 
that any of the many institutions 
not organized for financial p-ofit 
should be denied the use of adver- 
tising because “advertising is pri- 
marily a commercial force; with 
an ability to make money its sole 
reason for existence.” 

In this highly commercialized 
age there are doubtless many who 
think that the sole reason for the 
existence of business itself, in all 
its forms, is to make money. We 
might all do well to remind our- 
selves occasionally that many of 
our wealthiest and most successful 
men of today are men who have 
thought less about making money 
than of making good merchandise, 
rendering good service, or doing 
something to make the world a bet- 
ter place to live in. The money 
such men have made has come as 
a result of the good they have done 
in behalf of others rather than as 
the goal of any selfish endeavors. 
On the other hand, we all have 
seen business undertakings of vari- 
ous kinds fail simply because the 
owners were thinking so much 
about the money they hoped to 
make for themselves that they 
didn’t think enough about the value 
and the service they would have 
to give others to build big and last- 
ing patronage. 

Many of us, too, have seen ad- 
vertising work so hard to produce 
handsome quick profits for the ad- 
vertiser that it was building fu- 
ture trouble for him just as cer- 
tainly as it was making immediate 
sales. Mail-order medical advertis- 
ing that flourished so generally in 
the early years of the present cen- 
tury offers a good example of the 
kind of advertising that never 
should have been criticized or con- 
demned if “ability to make money” 
is the true measure of advertising’s 
value. It had the ability to make 
money in huge sums, yet it evi- 
dently lacked sufficient reason for 
continued existence. It lacked the 
sincerity and truthfulness that 
make friends and without which 
no advertising can prosper perma- 
nently. The very extravagant 
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claims that won for it the confi- 
dence and coin of the credulous 
brought upon it not only the or- 
ganized attack of ethical physicians, 
but the irresistible opposition of 
public opinion. 

Almost any advertising may 
flourish for a while by making 
sensational claims. The unscrupu- 
lous medical charlatan whose ad- 
vertising promised quick and sure 
cure from all kinds of diseases 
was hardly more objectionable and 
harmful to the more ethical physi- 
cians of his time than the sensa- 
tional advertisers of today are to 
their more truthful competitors 
who will not stoop to misrepre- 
sentation and exaggeration to sell 
their products or service. 

More men with the vision and 
ability to write articles like Ellis 
Parker Butler’s and more publica- 
tions with the courage of PRINTERS’ 
INK to publish them are needed to 
hasten the extinction of all those 
forms of advertising which tend 
to destroy public confidence in ad- 
vertising. 

Those who look upon advertising 
as a great educational force rather 
than merely a commercial force, 
and who require of it an ability to 
make friends as well as to make 
money, are never likely to draw 
the fire of satire. Advertising so 
conceived will be paying big divi- 
dends long after the kinds that are 
constructed to make money: only 
are abandoned and forgotten. 


New Account for Churchill- 
Hall 


_The_Laddie Boy Products Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of Laddie 
Boy dog and cat food, has placed its 
advertising account with Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Newspapers will be used. 


Orange Crush Appoints 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Orange Crush Company, manu- 


facturer of soft drinks, Chicago, has 
appointed Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
hicago advertising agency to direct its 
advertising account. 


Ross Anderson with Hotel 
Brokers Sales Company 


_ Ross Anderson, for many years na- 
tional advertising manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, has joined the Hotel 
Brokers Sales Company, of that city, 
as general sales manager, 
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Let your Salesmen plead 
before a Friendly Jury! 


OU can prejudice the “court” of public 

opinion in favor of your goods through 
advertising in the Florida Times-Union. When 
you do this your salesmen, making their calls 
upon Jacksonville merchants, plead before a 
friendly jury—because these merchants them- 
selves favor the Times-Union as the means of 
reaching more than 27,000 families in this city 
alone. Your ‘“‘case” is being called every day 
—the people and merchants demand the truth 
about your goods—ard you'll win if your 
message is carried to buyers and merchants 
through advertising in 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
. 2 West 4sth Street Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
‘203 N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco . . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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Built upon apr 





The modern newspaper engages in many 
enterprises of a service nature aside from 
the publication of the news of the day. 


The Chicago Daily News, for instance, main- 
tains two personal service bureaus, one in its 
own building, one in the heart of the loop, 


THE CHICAG 


Chicago’s Homef’e* 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING oa Ue Ghinneadt & Mite 
REPRESENTATIVES: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 












Member of 100,000 Group : 
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_aprogram of service! 





through which it renders advice and as- 
sistance to many hundreds of persons daily. 
Travel, motor and resort, income tax, school 
and college, legal, news and personal ques- 
tions of a miscellaneous nature are answered 
here, authoritatively, completely and without 
charge. In addition The Daily News issues 
an almanac, motor and resort guide, state 
maps, radio log, home builders’ books, re- 
prints, fashion books and other publications 
which are sold in the hundreds of thousands 
yearly. More than 68,000 contacts were 
made through its various service depart- 
ments during the month of September. 


This close association with the public in a 
service way has built prestige and reader 
respect for The Daily News .... a strong 
sentiment of good will that you as an adver- 
tiser in its columns may share. 


AILY NEWS 


ome Cuspaper 
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It took five men 
to write this: 


The first, a cement advertiser, wrote: 


“You will be interested in knowing that we have received 
more inquiries from our first advertisement this year than 
from our entire schedule last year.” 


The second, a nursery advertiser, said: 


“The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman produces more in- 
quiries than any other farm paper we use and the in- 
quiries are at a lower cost and produce more sales than 
any other paper.” 


The third, advertising cream separators, says: 


“From December 1, 1927, to July 1, 1928, Oklahoma took 
more of our cream separators than any other State in the 
Union.” 


Number four, selling feed grinders, reports: 


“At the 1928 Oklahoma State Fair we sold enough feed 
grinders (advertised in The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man) to pay our fair expenses . . . plus a substantial 
profit.” 


The fifth, a salesman for a work clothes advertiser in The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman writes: 


“I will say that The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is the 
best advertising medium in my territory and I hope that 
this will not be the last issue carrying our advertising.” 


With five such statements as the above having been received 
within the past month it is evident that the widespread pros- 
perity of Oklahoma farmers . . . due to bumper crops in all 
parts of the state ... is reflected in increasing sales. 


You can share in this prosperity by an advertising campaign 
directed to the 184,168 Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman subscribers 
during the next year. 


Carl Williams & Ralph Miller 
Editor Qdu Mor 
Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 

















Using Selected Dealers to Build 
Morale of Whole Dealer 
Organization 


Marinello Guild Plan Centers Around a 


“Dealer Elite’ Who Get 


Unusual Sales and Advertising Help 
As told to C. B. Larrabee 


By Dorothy Cocks 


Director of Advertising, 


NY manufacturer with a large 

dealer organization faces a 
number of problems. Certain deal- 
ers are better merchandisers and 
will get more sales for the product 
he makes than others in relatively 
the same position. Some dealers 
will be enthusiastic about the 
product and will push it, while 
others will depend entirely on con- 
sumer demand. Some will under- 
stand how to use such mechanisms 
as local newspaper advertising, di- 
rect mail, window display and all 
the other tools for increasing busi- 
ness, while others will fumble 
about, perhaps using all these tools, 
but using them ineffectively. 

The ideal situation would be to 
have all dealers on a par—each one 
a good merchandiser, each one en- 
thusiastic about the product, each 
one an understanding user of those 
mechanisms which bring business 
to a store. This state, of course, 
can never be achieved. However, 
the manufacturer who wishes to 
build a strong dealer organization 
must set such a condition as a goal 
although he realizes he can never 
attain it. 

All dealers can’t be world beaters 
—but some of them can. If the 
manufacturer will build a “dealer 
elite” of his world beaters he will 
give his other retailers a mark to 
shoot at. The big task is to build 
the “dealer elite.” 

Marinello products, besides be- 
ing distributed through drug and 
department stores, are also sold by 
some 12,000 Marinello beauty shops 
throughout the country. It is this 
group of shops which really forms 
the most important dealer organi- 
zation. 

A Marinello beauty shop is con- 


The Marinello Company 


ducted as a rule by a woman who 
has taken the course in our Na- 
tional School of Cosmeticians 
which teaches the proper use and 
administration of Marinello beauty 
treatments. If the proprietor her- 
self is not a graduate of one of our 
schools, one or more of her em- 
ployees has taken the course. In 
some shops the proprietor and all 
the girls working for her are grad- 
uates of our schools. 

Thus we have built up a strong, 
loyal dealer group but we cannot 
expect that these women know 
much about merchandising. In 
fact, no matter how skilled they 
may be in the use of Marinello 
products, no matter how naturally 
bright and clever they may be, 
they are not merchandisifig minded. 
Therefore, our problem is par- 
ticularly difficult in working with 
this class of retail outlet. Yet be- 
cause of the very difficulty it would 
seem all the more necessary that 
something be done. 


A “DEALER ELITE” 


The problem was carefully con- 
sidered and the solution finally 
seemed to be the creation of a 
“dealer elite,” a body of shops 
which, with our help and under 
our supervision, would use the best 
merchandising ideas we could fur- 
nish. This would mean that our 
main effort would be centered about 
helping our best shops which we 
know will use the best merchan- 
dising methods. As these shops 
grow and prove that their way of 
running a business is the right way, 
the secondary shops will profit by 
these ideas. Thus by shooting at 
a mark which we can never hit, 
we eventually come closer to the 
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bull’s-eye than by shooting at a 
mark which is easy to hit. 

The next question was one of 
mechanics to carry out the main 
idea. Finally it was decided that 
we would center the plan around 
the Guild of Marinello Shops. 

We then had to determine how 
many shops we wanted to have as 
Guild members. The figure we 
have set is 5,000. In less than a 
year we were able to get 1,200 of 
these shops lined up. 

What standards were necessary 
in choosing these shops? 

There is the general nature of 
the shop itself, its sanitary condi- 
tions, its possibilities, the ability 
and adaptability of the owner. 
We, therefore, require that a shop 
before it can get the benefits of 
Guild membership must attain cer- 


tain sanitary standards which will’ 


make it clean, attractive and invit- 
ing. We look at the shop’s loca- 
tion with the idea of possible ex- 
pansion of business. We study the 
character of the owner to decide 
whether she will carry out our 


ideas and can adapt herself to new 


conditions. 

At the present time we have a 
corps of teachers, women who 
travel about the country, visiting 
Marinello shops, demonstrating the 
newest treatments, describing our 
new products. They do not sell 
and will take no orders. 

Each of these teachers has a ter- 
ritory. After a great deal of study 
of conditions about the country we 
broke down these territories into 
towns and cities. Then we gave 
each teacher a quota of Guild 
shops in her territory.. Further, 
we broke this down into quotas for 
towns and cities. 

In one city we may have five 
shops. Perhaps the quota for that 
city is two Guild shops. The re- 
sponsibility of determining the 
particular shops which are eligible 
for Guild membership falls on the 
teacher. She makes the necessary 
survey, talks to the shop owners 
about the advantages of Guild mem- 
bership and offers her co-operation 
in bringing the shop up to Guild 
standards. 

While the quota was carefully 
determined we do not want to 
make it rigid. Perhaps the teacher 
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will find our figure is too great for 
a certain city. We are glad to 
know her reasons for thinking so. 
Nor do we wish the teacher to try 
to attain the quota by a feverish 
drive. It is better to have fewer 
Guild shops and to have them care- 
fully selected than to have many 
that are not truly living up to what 
we wish. 

The Guild idea was presented 
first by means of a booklet which 
explained the plan in detail and en- 
closed an application blank on 
which the proprietor could send 
us all the necessary information. 
Once an application was received 
it was turned over to the teacher 
in the proper territory and she 
made the necessary investigation. 

It is apparent that our plan of 
getting Guild shops was_ strict 
enough and the standards high 
enough so that our first shops in 
the group were bound to include 
many of our potentially best own- 
ers. Therefore, we feel that the 
first 1,200 shops represent a true 
“dealer elite.” 

There are two classes of mem- 
bers: (1) Marinello Approved 
Shops, and (2) Marinello Reg- 
istered Shops. 

An approved shop is one in which 
Marinello treatments are given and 
our products sold. In such a shop 
no treatments are given or prod- 
ucts sold that are not approved by 
us. Such a shop is under the di- 
rection of one of our school gradu- 
ates and employs only operators 
who are graduates or who have had 
Marinello instruction. 

A registered shop is one in which 
other methods and treatments be- 
sides ours are included in the ser- 
vice. The personnel of such a 
shop must include at least one oper- 
ator trained in our methods. 

Let us assume that a shop has 
won the designation of Marinello 
Approved Shop. What will the 
owner gain from her connection 
with us as a member of the Guild? 

First, she has the backing of our 
advertising in four women’s publi- 
cations. This advertising, while 
it helps all shops handling our 
products, lays special emphasis on 
the Guild. 

Second, she receives a Guild sign 
to be placed on her place of busi- 
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ness. This sign identifies her shop 
and ties in with the national ad- 
vertising, forming the connecting 
link between our advertising and 


the shop. The sign carries the 
classification, approved or reg- 
istered. 


Third, we recommend that the 
shop carry its listing in the local 
telephone directory under the name 
of Marinello and in our advertis- 
ing we direct prospects specifically 
to their local phone books where 
they will find the name. To make 
this feature certain, we do every- 
thing in our power to prosecute 
infringers so that there will be no 
shops listed except those which 
are authorized by us. 

Fourth, every six months we pub- 
lish a list of approved and reg- 
istered shops. These are distrib- 
uted to consumers so that a woman 
who is traveling can be assured au- 
thentic Marinello -products and 
treatments wherever she may go. 

Fifth, in order to help all our 
Guild members to have attractive 
shops, we send material for decora- 
tion and display. 

Sixth, we maintain a department 
of technical advice. This includes 
a research laboratory with a staff 
of chemists and dermatologists. 
The owner of a Guild shop may 
ask us any questions she likes con- 
cerning treatments and products. 
Our traveling advisers supplement 
the work of this department as 
they go from shop to shop. 


FREE INFORMATION 


Seventh, we furnish free infor- 
mation concerning finances, insur- 
ance, etc. We maintain a depart- 
ment of business advice to give 
owners the benefit of expert busi- 
ness and legal counsel. This is of 
inestimable help to women and 
girls who own small businesses. 

Eighth, we give an unusual num- 
ber of advertising helps. In our 
shops on Fifth Avenue we are con- 
tinually testing different types of 
displays. These are left in for a 
certain period and then the mate- 
rials are routed about the coun- 
try. In addition, we have other 
materials, such as banners for use 
as backgrounds, etc., which we fur- 
nish Guild shops. At the present 


time, we are preparing a booklet 
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which shows a number of effective 
displays, all of which can be pre- 
pared by the average woman. 
They include no materials which 
are not instantly available in any 
town. In this booklet we picture 
the displays, tell the shop owner 
what materials are used and how 
she can build the display. 

We give our shop owners a book- 
let which describes our complete 
line and tells the woman how to 
use each item in the home. This 
booklet contains sixty-four pages 
and is bound in a color cover with 
an attractive design in the modern 
manner. It is made for distribu- 
tion by the shop owner to her cus- 
tomers. 

We have tried an unusual stunt 
with this booklet. The ordinary 
practice is to send out to each 
dealer a sample of an advertising 
booklet with an accompanying let- 
ter. If the letter is lost the value 
of the manufacturer’s message is 
lost, too. We did not want this 
to happen. 

Therefore, we printed what is 
really a sales manual for shop 
owners. This, in itself, is forty 
pages in length. We got this out 
on a pink paper and, since the 
booklet is saddle-stitched, we bound 
the pink manual into the middle 
of those booklets which are in- 
tended for owner use only. Thus 
booklet and manual are never sepa- 
rated in this trade edition of our 
catalog. 

The manual tells about our com- 
pany and our products and then 
leads into a discussion of sales 
methods. We show the owner 
how she can sell our products in 
groups and how she can capitalize 
on our treatments. We give her 
information on what types of 
products go to different types of 
people. Much of this information 
a good operator already has but 
it is presented her in brief form 
for easy reference. In addition, 
we give a great deal of advice on 
the most efficient conduct of a 
beauty shop. Finally we list our 
products with prices. - 

In addition to this we have other 
booklets and folders for distribu- 
tion by the shop owner. 

For some months we have been 
publishing a news letter which is 
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sent to our shop owners. This, 
each month, gives model letters 


which can be sent to customers. 
In this way we lay out a campaign 
of direct mail with letters which 
the shop owner personalizes by 
sending them out on her own let- 
terhead. 

In connection with the news let- 
ter we feature our mat service 
and make other suggestions for 
local newspaper advertising. We 
also furnish motion picture slides 
for use in local theatres if de- 
sired. 

Of course, much of this mate- 
rial is available to all shops han- 
dling our products, but the Guild 
shop is expected to make the best 
use of it because the shop owner 
has been shown its great value. 
Another factor in getting the ma- 
terial used by the Guild shop 
owner is that she has what we may 
call a better merchandising morale 
owing to the way our plan has been 
presented to her. 


NO COST FOR MEMBERSHIP 


There is no cost attached to 
Guild membership. Between the 
Guild Shops and ourselves there is 
a legal agreement and the Guild 
Pledge. We feel that these are 
necessary both in protecting us 
and also in protecting the shop 
owners. 

At present the results of our 
Guild plan are just beginning to 
make themselves felt. We can 
notice an increased morale among 
our better customers, an increased 
willingness to push Marinello 
products and to push them whole- 
heartedly and along sound mer- 
chandising lines. 

We cannot hope that our 12,000 
shops will all reach that ideal state 
of effectiveness so longed for by 
manufacturers but never attained. 
We believe, however, that when we 
get our quota of 5,000 shops oper- 
ating along the lines laid down by 
us we shall have the necessary 
“dealer elite” which will make 
itself felt throughout our dealer or- 
ganization and will result in a gen- 
eral raising of merchandising stand- 
ards even among those shops which 
stand at the bottom of the list 
when rated according to merchan- 
dising effectiveness. 
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Royal Baking Powder Company 
Appointments 


Wallace Brett Donham, dean of the 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, has been elected 
a director of the Royal Satins Powder 
Company, New York, and also chair- 
man of its finance committee. 

W. W. Stanley has been appointed 
financial assistant to Donald K. David, 
executive vice-president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. 

Ellsworth Bryce, for some time in 
charge of sales administration for the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, Calif., 
has joined the Royal Baking Powder 
sales division. 





The Geyer Agency to Direct 
Hairdressers’ Campaign 


The Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been appointed advertising counsel 
by the National Hairdressers’ and Cos- 
metologists’ Association for a four-year 
campaign for which the industry plans 
to spend a million dollars a year in 
newspapers and magazines. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to educate 
women to the advantages offered by 
beauty parlors. 


C. H. Farnsworth, President, 
First National Stores 


Charles H. Farnsworth -has_ been 
elected president of First National 
Stores, Inc., South Boston, Mass. He 
succeeds Michael O’Keefe, resigned. 
Mr. O’Keefe will continue as a di- 
rector of the company and as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and 
will assist the company in an advisory 
capacity. 


Made Editor of “Building Age 
and National Builder” 


Ernest Eberhard, recently vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chi 
cago Lumberman and vice-president of 
the Lumber Manufacturer and Dealer, 
two associated publications, has been 
made editor of Building Age and Na- 
tional Builder, New York. He previ- 
ously had been editor of Building Age 
before its merger. 











Appoints Klau-Van -Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen 


The Val Blatz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed lau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
the advertising of its chewing gum and 
beverages. 





L. S. Monroe with Copperweld 
Steel Company 


_ L. S. Monroe has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of The Electric Controller 
& Manufacturing 
to join the 
Glassport, 


Company, Cleveland, 
Copperweld Steel Company, 
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newspaper 
circulation 
in America’ 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg.,San Francisco 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
————! 
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The Most Powerful 


ales Weapon 


—in the most highly 


concentrated sales area 








The New York Evening Journal’s proven rec- 
ord of sales results is an open book. New testi- 
iF monials of its great strength and productivity 
. are constantly being added. Specific details of 
scores of successful campaigns are available. 
This concrete evidence furnishes irrefutable 
proof that the New York Evening Journal is 
“THE MOST POWERFUL SALES WEAPON 
in the most highly concentrated sales area—the 


New York Market.” 


These facts about the New York Evening 
Journal speak for themselves: 


Overwhelmingly first among New York eve- 
ning newspapers in reader interest and reader 
confidence— 


Double the circulation of the next New York 
evening newspaper— 


More circulation than the next two New York baICA 


evening newspapers combined— Be 
u 


The largest and highest paid local news staff 
on any New York evening newspaper— 
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The largest and most distinguished staff of 
editors, writers, experts, artists and contributors 
of any other evening newspaper in America— 


It is read by the greatest number of people 
n in all income groups— 


It goes into the homes of the highest earning 
and largest spending classes— 





It reaches the greatest number of worthwhile 
families in the evening— 


Today it is more attractive and interesting 
for the more discriminating and more intelli- 
gent readers— 


Today the increased purchasing power of its 
readers is reflected in better advertising and 
better merchandising— 


Today it is the most fertile and productive 
medium for selling the greatest volume of both 
average and finest types of merchandise. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwsPaPERs read 
by more than twenty million people 


PHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Who are Detroit’s 
Food Buyers? 
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: 
; 
F Lee the corner grocer lingers on the end of the 
ie telephone for 10 minutes or so jotting simultane- 
5 ously on an order pad a bunch of notes, you can make a 
i safe bet that the other end of the line is being held by 
I a lady of the house. It’s the home maker that does the 
; food buying in good, big basketfulls. And it is she whom 
The Detroit News reaches. In every English speaking 
f neighborhood in Detroit four out of every five women 
i taking any newspapers get The News. Grocers and their 
. jobbers have not been slow to recognize this fact for dur- 
t ing the first nine months of this year The News printed 
943,740 lines of grocery and food product advertising, 
i 303,996 lines more than both other Detroit papers 
; combined. 
t During the month of September, alone, 33 national 


grocer accounts recognizing the ability of The 

News to cover the field employed it exclusively; 

the other two Detroit papers carrying three 
accounts each during the same period. 


The Detroit News 


4 New York Office The HOME Newspaper Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan 

















Do Wrong “Keys’ 


Warrant Free 


Insertions P 


Simple Plans of Keeping Records Which Make Unnecessary Most of the 
Frequent Demand for Reinsertions or Other Concessions 


By E. T. Gundlach 


President, Gundlach Advertising Company 


Tt question has been asked 
me repeatedly recently whether 
or not an advertisement should be 
credited, or credited only in part, 
in the case of a publisher making 
an error in the key number. 

Twenty-five years ago, it was 
quite common for advertisers 
to expect a reinsertion in case 
of an error in the key. Grad- 
ually this demand was withdrawn 
but quite recently, with the mul- 
tiplication of advertisers, partic- 
ularly in publicity lines, who are 
using keys for the first time, the 
question again occasionally arises. 

This haggling over a trivial 
error on keys has led, among fair- 
minded agents and advertisers, to 
an excessive reluctance to ask for 
reinsertion on adjustment where 
this is properly due. For ex- 
ample, recently I noticed a number 
of large advertisements in dailies, 
including metropolitan dailies, in 
which addresses of advertisers’ 
distributors (which had to be in- 
serted into electrotypes according 
to territory) were printed incor- 
rectly, sometimes omitted entirely. 
Demands for adjustment of such 
errors cannot be classed with 
“hold ups” and it is probably 
mostly on account of the “hold up” 
methods of some agents and ad- 
vertisers who gleefully pounce up- 
on a wrong key as an opportunity 
to get something, that the more 
scrupulous agents and advertisers 
hesitate to make demands because 
of other errors which seem, but 
are not, analogous to a trivial mis- 
take in the key. As for erroneous 
keys: 

It seems to me that the question 
is one of equity and cannot be an- 
swered categorically. It is true, of 
course, as the publishers claim, 


that a person gets the full num- 
ber of replies and the full quan- 
tity of publicity whether the key ~ 





is right or wrong. In the course 
of a large number of insertions 
of various kinds of advertising an 
error in the key number is, there- 
fore, ordinarily not a vital matter. 

But there are advertisements in 
which the key is more important 
than the advertisement itself. Test 
advertisements are taken on which, 
sometimes, an entire campaign 
depends. At other times two keys 
are pitted against each other for 
the purpose of deciding a funda- 
mental questian. The insertion of 
a wrong key may then be a matter 
of the utmost consequence and in 
such cases the advertiser may 
have a good right, in equity, to de- 
mand full restitution for his ad- 
vertisement as a reinsertion. 

It seems to me, however, that in 
these very cases it should be a 
matter also of special concern to 
the advertising agency that atten- 
tion be called to the importance of 


*the key. The routine of agency 


“conditions” on the back of the 
order blank, stating that payment 
in the event of a wrong key is 
optional, should not suffice; in ad- 
dition, a conspicuous notice should 
be stamped or written on the face 
of the order blank stating that 
“the correct key is an essential part 
of this particular advertisement 
and credit cannot be given if key 
is wrong.” When sucha method is 
followed, good faith demands that 
the notice be used only for special 
test advertisements; and further- 
more, the publisher, of course, re- 
tains the option to refuse the or- 
der with this condition. 

In all routine cases, advertise- 
ments with blurred, incorrect or 
omitted keys should be paid for in 
full by the advertiser. Thereafter, 
it should remain at the publisher’s 
option whether or not to run the 
same amount or a smaller amount 
of space free in order that he may 
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not be the loser by failing to get 
credit for pulling power. 
. es 


After all, is not this question of 
keys exaggerated? On a mail- 
order proposition we are not inter- 
ested in the number of keyed re- 
plies, but in the total number; the 
keys serve merely to establish 
ratios of value, positively no more. 
On a publicity proposition, we are 
rarely interested—or should not 
be—even in the mere total, but 
almost entirely in the ratio, the 
relative number of replies from 
one as against another type of ad- 
vertisement, or from one as against 
another publication or in the ratio 
of replies by mail to calls at stores. 
On these publicity propositions, the 
number of calls on the dealers (in 
most cases, at least) is of far 
greater consequence than the num- 
ber of mail responses, and the key, 
therefore, helps only indirectly as a 
true representation of ratio values. 

And furthermore, if indeed in 
any particular case the key is a 
vital matter, then permit me to 
add several suggestions as to the 
manner in which approximately 
the number of mail replies may 
be estimated when the key is 
wrong or omitted. 

(1) When the key is wrong and 
no other key the same, the error 
is obviously of no consequence 
whatsoever, beyond subjecting the 
clerk who counts the keyed re- 
plies to count them first under the 
wrong key and then credit them 
to the correct key. 

(2) When the erroneous key is 
the same as one run sixty days 
before or earlier, the same fact 
applies as in number one above: 
Returns under the first key have 
practically ceased. If an advertiser 
desires to be meticulous, he may 
estimate from past records the 
number of replies still to be ex- 
pected from the first keys—this 
estimate can, indeed, be made 
within a small per cent—and de- 
duct this estimated number, not 
in one total but by weekly or ten- 
day periods at a time from the 
totals received under the new and 
erroneous key. This same method 
can be followed with a consider- 
able approximation toward ac- 
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curacy even when the erroneous 
key follows only thirty days after 
another exactly the same key. 

(3) When two keys are the 
same and at the same period but , 
the offers differ, have the clerk 
count replies according to offers 
and separate accordingly. Almost 
a completely accurate count is ob- 
tainable on such cases. 

(4) When a key is blurred or 
omitted so that replies must go in 
as unkeyed, figure back a series of 
months the ratio of keyed to un- 
keyed when advertising is heavy, 
also when advertising is light. 
Two figures can then be closely 
estimated : 

First, the absolute figure of the 
total number of unkeyed inquiries 
coming in every month irrespec- 
tive of advertising, being, there- 
fore, not creditable to advertising 
at all, or at least not to any adver- 
tising of a year or two past (a 
figure, by the way, that every ad- 
vertiser who cares to compute 
keyed results should have in his 
possession). 

Second, the relative figures of 
the unkeyed inquiries as against 
the keyed from current advertis- 
ing. The ratio is incomparably 
greater in the case of widely 
known firms than of _ smaller, 
lesser known advertisers. It reaches 
as high as 100 per cent or more 
in the case of very well known 
firms, that is to say unkeyed may 
be as much as keyed, or more, 
when the firm is extremely well 
known; e.g. the consumer ad- 
dresses: “Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago” or “Packard Automobile 
Co., Detroit,” knowing full well 
that the letter will reach destina- 
tion; while when writing to John 
Smith & Co. in New York, he 
carefully adds the street address 
and usually puts in the key. In 
fact, in the case of all but the 
firms which are nationally very 
well known, practically all the in- 
quiry mail carries its keys. Hence, 
for all but these, a big swelling 
in unkeyed results (provided only 
oné key is omitted at this time) 
gives an absolute figure for the 
results to be attributed to the 
omitted key, while for the largest 
firms, the results can be approx- 
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ach day, 
during the thrilling 
Graf Zeppelin flight 


—readers of The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS got the exclusive stories of 
the officers and passengers, trans- 
mitted by radio from the cabin of 
this great transatlantic air liner. 


—Whatever the occasion, The 
NEWS spares no expense in giving 
its readers the most complete and 
most authoritative news. The 
NEWS is a powerful advertising 
medium because it is first of all a 
great newspaper. 


jOY) The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


) 490s The Indianapolis Radius 
DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


4. DAN A. CARROLL _, J. & LUIZ 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: 1. Tower Bidg. 






A HOME-DELIVERED, FAMILY-READ NEWSPAPER 
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imated by determining the normal 
ratio of unkeyed as against the 
ratio for the month in which the 
wrong key takes place. 

(5) In the case of local daily 
newspaper advertising, not weekly 
supplements or bull-dog editions, 
the claim that the keyed replies 
cannot be counted partakes of 
“poppycock.” Count the replies 
from that town, and estimate the 
additional number for the amount 
out of town by reference to gen- 
eral records. 

All of the above may subject an 
advertiser to a fuss costing him 
$5 to $10 in a clerk’s time; surely 
that $5 or $10 is hardly a reason 
for asking a publisher to reprint 
a $500 or $1,000 advertisement 


free. 

(6) Furthermore, all of the 
above refers to the count of in- 
quiries by addresses on envelopes 
or postcards. There remains a 
final and in itself conclusive an- 
swer which is applicable to the 
vast majority, if not of advertis- 
ers, then of advertising asking for 
replies, namely, of all advertising 
carrying coupons. Every coupon 
in every insertion looks different, 
if not on its front, then on its 
back, and all the clerk needs to do 
is to give the extra time to iden- 
tify such coupons in the count. It 
is undeniable that all advertising 
carrying conspicuous coupons 
brings the vast majority of the re- 
plies on these coupons up to 90 
per cent and often considerably 
more. Again, if one wishes to be 
meticulous, the exact ratio of 
coupon replies to the total can be 
determined from general records 
and the actual total replies on an 
unkeyed coupon advertisement may 
be thus established within one or 
2 per cent. 

* * 

If simple plans of checking rec- 
ords such as the above are fol- 
lowed, does it not seem that in 
nearly all cases the arguments of 
advertisers demanding free space 
on account of a wrong key, are 
knocked on the head? 

But to repeat: All of the above 
has no bearing on another ques- 
tion, the insertion of correct 
names and addresses. While 
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trivial errors in that respect should 
in fairness be overlooked, it is 
strictly the publisher’s duty to 
exercise care as to spelling of firm 
names and of streets, with correct 
numbers, and upon failure so to 
do payment for the entire adver- 
tisement becomes optional with the 
advertiser and in fairness some 
reasonable adjustment or a dis- 
count from the bill or free space 
should follow. Is this not quite 
proper? 

I might add, in passing, that 
publishers and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives upon conceding a real 
error such as omission of an ad- 
dress in a coupon, will probably 
fare better by offering to give a 
discount in dollars and cents from 
a bill in accordance with the ad- 
vertiser’s own conception of his 
damage, rather than haggle about 
the amount of free space that is 
due. Space costs cash, and, fur- 
thermore, the “free” space is often 
copy that would otherwise have 
automatically followed at cash 
prices. Yet I have seen the same 
advertiser who had no hesitancy 
in demanding a reinsertion, i. e., a 
50 per cent discount, hem and haw 
when asked how much cash he 
ought to receive as a rebate. Most 
of these advertisers have a desire 
to be, or at least to appear, fair 
and they would not accept a check 
they know is not due, although 
quite willing to take several times 
its value in space. 





T. G. Peace, Vice-President, 
New Electrotype Business 


Thomas G. Peace. for the last eleven 
years with the O’Flaherty Electrotype 
Company, New York, has been elected 
vice-president of The Atlantic Electro- 
type and Stereotype Company, Inc., of 
that city, a new company which will 
begin operations about December 1. He 
was, at one time, with the former 
Cheltenham Advertising Agency and the 
former Corman Company, both of which 
were located at New York. 





George Roosevelt with Stanley 
E. Gunnison 


George Roosevelt, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of The Sacks Company, New 
York, has joined Stanley E. Gunnison, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
He was, at one time, with The Carter 
Advertising Agency and Small, Lowell, 
Inc., New York. 
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Dont run around 
in circles when 
you need printing. 
Just ask fora 
Francis Press man 


Lackawanna 4300 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Pay Dirt 


T’S where you dig that counts. If just dig- 

ging was all, the ditch digger’s wife would 
wear a necklace of nuggets. 

When you dig for sales, do your digging 
where you can be certain in advance you'll 
strike “pay dirt.” 

The Standard Farm Paper Unit offers to 
advertisers ‘pay dirt” opportunity which is 
equalled by no other medium. 

You buy circulation (2,300,000 A. B. C.) 
concentrated where selling effort shows the 
best return. No sales-barren states or areas. 
In the richest counties of 24 richest states— 
: there The Standard Farm Paper Unit reaches 
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more farm homes than any two national farm 
papers. 

And in this rich “pay dirt” market you can 
localize your advertising to fit. No need to 
run copy that does not apply. 


The Big Advantage of 
21 SERVICE CENTERS 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit consists of 
15 separate, non-duplicating publications, 
each a leader, linked together for more than 
20 years in the interest of their readers and 
advertisers. There are 21 separate publica- 
tion offices in key locations to supply local 
data, local cooperation, local advertising 
opportunity. 

Standard Farm Papers literally blanket 
the prosperous farm areas of this country. 
They give all the advantages of national cir- 
culation, minus the usual waste, and plus the 
great advantage of local appeal. 

The Marketing Guide, a comprehensive 
statistical study of the whole farm market, 
was compiled by disinterested authorities. 


Copies will be presented to interested execu- 
tives by appointment. 


The STANDARD ¢xrck UNIT 


One order — one plate— one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


























CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D, Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 






San Francisco, Koh! Building 







Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 
The Nebraska Farmer 










Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer 





The american Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 







Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 
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Here is a free 
advertisement for our 
evening competitor. 


In 1920 they had 
205,000 city circulation 
in 1928 they have 249,000. 


Anyone who knows 
how large Detroit has 
grown in the last eighty years 


must find it hard to believe 
that one paper can cover 
Detroit. Even our own paper 
The *Detroit Times with 
233,000 city circulation daily 
does not feel that it 

“covers” the City of Detroit. 


“The Trend is to The Times” 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member of International News Service and Universal 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Death of 
J. Walter Thompson 


Wi the death of J. Walter 
Thompson, on October 16, 
advertising lost one of its real 
pioneers. 

He was one of the most effective 
and forceful salesmen the business 
of advertising ever had. Some of 
the largest and most important ad- 
vertisers of today were first sold 
the advertising idea by him. His 
selling ability, at 
a time when ad- 
vertising was not 
accepted as it is 
today, was one of 
his outstanding 
contributions to 
the advancement § 
of the business 
of advertising. 
Another outstand- 
ing contribution, 
and one usually 
referred to as his 
first and foremost 
contribution, was 
his development 
of the magazine 
as an advertising 
medium. 

Mr. Thompson 
made his first ap- 
pearance in ad- 
vertising in the 
capacity of clerk 
and general assistant to William J. 
Carlton, who was then conducting 
an advertising agency business at 
New York under his own name. 
Mr. Carlton, the father of the 
present head of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Newcomb 
Carlton, had succeeded to the own- 
ership of an agency business origi- 
nally established as Carlton & 
Smith. “That business,” says 
George P. Rowell, in his book 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” “was mainly with the re- 
ligious press and largely with the 
Methodist division of it. When 
Carlton took the business over, he 
extended his lines to take in the 
monthly magazines, then becoming 
of importance, and he had in his 
employ a young man named Thomp- 
son, given name J. Walter, to 
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whom he paid a salary of $15 a 
week, and thought it rather munifi- 
cent. Carlton wanted to sell his 
business, and one day his assistant 
professed himself willing and able 
to pay the price. Carlton became 
a bookseller and the firm of J. 
Walter Thompson started out and 
became, in an almost incredibly 
short time, a greater house than 
Carlton ever dreamed of, and one 
that, from that day to this, has had 
no set-backs, and about which no 
one ever hears anything but 
good words.” 
The __ business 
bearing Mr. 
Thompson’s name 
dates back to 
1864. It took his 
name in 1878 and 
was incorporated 
as a company in 
1896. He con- 
tinued as its ac- 
tive head until 
1916, when he 
sold all of his 
interests in the 
business to the 
present owners 
and withdrew en- 
tirely from it. 
From that date 
until the time of 
his death he de- 
voted all of his 
time to the con- 
duct of his own 


personal affairs, which were many 
and varied, for he had gathered a 


considerable fortune. Rowell re- 
ferred to him as the “richest adver- 
tising agent doing business in the 
City of New York.” 

Thompson’s work in developing 
the magazine as an advertising me- 
dium began to show itself almost 
immediately in profits to himself, 
for he soon had what amounted to 
a monopoly on the advertising pages 
of many of the magazines of the 
country. For many magazines he 
acted in a dual capacity—that of 
user of their space for his own 
clients and that of seller of their 
space to other agents and adver- 
tisers. He created from the many 
which he represented a special list 
that was carried on his letterhead 
for many years. This list was 
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known as “Thompson’s Standard 
List of Thirty Magazines.” Pub- 
lishers of magazines fought for the 
honor of being included in it. 

One of his hardest jobs was to 
get magazines to sell their back 
covers to advertisers. It is related 
that when he first proposed such 
an idea to Harper’s Magazine, the 
management held up its hands in 
horror. He was told that it would 
be a “degradation of literature to 
allow this monthly collection of 
belles-lettres to be bound on one 
side by the announcements of 
tradespeople.” In spite of such 
initial reception he soon found his 
idea well on the way to almost 
unanimous acceptance. 

From those who knew Mr. 
Thompson best the opinion is given 
that his ability to sell the idea of 
advertising to business men made 
an even greater contribution to the 
business of advertising than his 
work in developing magazine ad- 
vertising. “Mr. Thompson,” such 
opinions run, “was primarily a sales- 
man. He would have made a suc- 
cess at selling any meritorious idea 
or product. He happened to come 
into the business of advertising 
when it needed men of his ability. 
He succeeded in a big way because 
that business offered a big oppor- 
tunity.” 

In the conduct of his agency 
business he was highly practical. 
On any proposed expenditure his 
invariable question was, “What 
will it bring back into the till?” 
He kept his agency young in spirit 
by surrounding himself with 
younger people as his organization 
grew. He was lenient toward 
those who made mistakes and quick 
to encourage all who did a good 
job, not only with friendly words, 
but with cash. It was his fixed 
policy to make stockholders of em- 
ployees who had proved their value. 

Mr. Thompson never committed 
his thoughts and theories on adver- 
tising practice to paper for publi- 
cation. On a number of occasions 
Printers’ INK endeavored to have 
him contribute to its columns on 
that subject, without success. Be- 
cause of the absence of such a 
record there is not much to be said 
in that direction. It can be said 
of him, however, that he had a 
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firm opinion that too many adver- 
tisers were prone to change their 
advertising copy simply because of 
a desire for change, and it can be 
said that he did much for the de- 
velopment of the testimonial in ad- 
vertising copy. His use of the tes- 
timonial in an unusual manner goes 
back to the time of a product 
known as Fibre Chamois. That 
product, which he was then adver- 
tising, was a crinkly paper affair 
which ladies used in their large 
sleeves. He sold it to women of 
the country by having stars of the 
stage, such as Lillian Russell, tell 
them why and how they used it. 

At the time of his death Mr. 
Thompson was in his eighty-first 
year. A son, Walter Roosevelt 
on and his wife, survive 
im. 





Changes in Billings & Spencer 
Company 

Following a reorganization, The Bill- 
ings Spencer pany, Hartford, 
Conn., forging machinery, drop forge 
tools, etc., has elected David 5. Post 
chairman of the board. A. H. Deute, 
vice-president, has been made vice 
president and general manager. Fred- 
eric C. Billings continues as president 
and treasurer. ‘ 

The new board of directors includes, 
in addition to the officers mentioned, 
Richard J. Goodman, Edward Milligan, 
Lucius F. Robinson, Nelson Smith and 
L. Edmund Zacher. ; 

Howard Oberg has been appointed 
sales manager of the machinery division, 
effective November 1. On that date, 
C. O. Boothroyd will join the company 
as development engineer of the machin- 
ery division. H. 7 Haxton has joined 
the company as assistant to J. J 
in charge of production. 


rapp, 





K. of C. Plans Southern 
Newspaper Campaign 


At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Knights of Columbus, 
held recently at Atlantic City, it was 
decided to undertake an advertisin 
campaign to clarify the misunderstand- 
ing about the ights of Columbus 
oath. yay my ~ will be used, par- 
ticularly in the South. 





Anti-Freeze Account to 
Muench 


National Anti-Freeze, Incorporated 
Battle Creek, Mich., manufacturer of 
Arton radiator solution, has appointed 
C. Wendel Muench & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. a and 


radio broadcasting will be wu: 
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ND this from 
Robert Oakman, 
realtor of Detroit: 


q 


““\N Sunday, Oc- 

tober 7th we 
placed a half page 
advertisement exclu- 
sivelyin The Free Press 
announcing the open- 
ing of the Robert 
Oakman model home.” 


gq 


«“THE response 

was extremely 
gratifying. We esti- 
mated that very near- 
ly 1500 persons went 
through the home dur- 
ing the day.” 





VERREE @& 


National 


New York 


Chicago 






Detroit 
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_ E really feel 

The Free Press 
has done the realtors 
and builders of Detroit 
an immense amount of 
good by its series of 
campaigns and features 
educating people to 
the desire for home 
ownership. We be- 
lieve that your work 


along this line has 
created a foundation 
and done a pioneering 
that makes our indi- 
vidual selling task con- 
siderably easier.” 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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What Does the Buyer Want? 


Manufacturer Who Would Reduce Selling Cost Must Make More 
Intensive Study of His Market 


By G. A. Nichols 


B Bene outstanding feature of the 
present buyer’s market (and 
the market is apparently going to 
be of that sort for an indefinitely 
long time to come) is that the 
manufacturer, taking him as a 
class, does not know the buyer. 
He has not yet found, in the full- 
est sense, the answer to these two 
leading questions: 

What does the buyer want? 

And when he knows what he 
wants, how does he determine the 
line to buy? 

It is in order to suggest, there- 
fore, even at the risk of wounding 
the sensibilities of some of the 
standpat advertising Pollyannas, 
that the greatest need in merchan- 
dising today is for the seller to 
make an intensive study of the 
buyer and strive really to under- 
stand him for once. The fore- 
going statement is not brought 
forward as a recent and sensa- 
tional discovery; it is neither new 
nor original. Printers’ INK, 
foreseeing the inevitable conse- 
quences of administering the sell- 
ing process wrong end to, and try- 
ing to crystallize sentiment by pre- 
senting the composite experiences 
of some of the country’s leading 
merchandisers, has been hammer- 
ing away on this subject for some 
time. It has been the theme of 
more than one presentation by 
men who think rather than feel. 
It is entirely probable, indeed, that 
this lack of acquaintanceship with 
the buyer is rather generally 
known, admitted and realized; yet 
the error persists. 

The fundamental cause of the 
incongruous, and monstrously 
wasteful, situation is, of course, to 
be found in the practice of bring- 
ing forth merchandise arbitrarily 
and then forcing it upon the mar- 
ket (or trying to) by sheer weight 
of advertising. Instead of asking 
himself, “Is there a real need for 
this commodity and will the buyer 
accept it?” the manufacturer bases 


his whole program on “Can I sell 
it?’ 

Sound merchandising, as it is 
practiced by a minority of leading 
manufacturers, would seem to re- 
quire that the process be reversed. 
In other words, the buyer is the 
one first to be considered. The 
producer is really his servant 
rather than his lord and master. 
His needs, desires and buying 
habits must be the guiding factors. 
And when selling is done in any 
other way, the whole thing consti- 
tutes a mischievous mishandling 
of advertising. 

Probably manufacturers do 
know these things theoretically; 
but in actual practice they go 
along in the old way that has pre- 
vailed more or less ever since 
there was such a force as mer- 
chandising. Suppose, then, that we 
gather around with a come-let-us- 
reason-together attitude and try to 
think this thing through. 

It seems that the subject logi- 
cally divides itself into these two 
main sections: 

(1) What effect does advertis- 
ing really have in causing a buyer 
to decide in favor of a piece of 
merchandise, and what are the ele- 
ments to be considered in plan- 
ning and administering it? 

(2) Is general advertising a 
bigger force than the dealer and 
the consumer? 

A remark made by Walter A. 
Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, in an address be- 
fore the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, seems to go a long way 
toward answering the first ques- 
tion. He said: 

“Advertising is not selling.” 

If it is not selling (and, of 
course, it is not), what is it? 

C. C. Whistler, advertising di- 
rector of the Delco-Light Com- 
pany, seems to dispose of the 
question quite neatly in this ex- 
pression which he recently made 
to Printers’ INK: 
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QUESTIONS we like to answer 


—— v0.7 


Is Your 
Cireulation on the 


Up-Grade? 


THE steady, consistent increase in the number 
of subscribers to NATION’S BUSINESS— 
without the use of premiums, contests, 
clubbing offers—has more than kept 
pace with the increased interest in 
the business subjects which it 
discusses so adequately. 


The record: 
Subscribers 
1919 = 472451 
192t 82,562 
1923 126,208 
1925 207,941 
1927 260,882 
1929 300,000 


=r 


FURTHER DETAILS as to this growth in 
circulation may be obtained from branch 
offices in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


——S— 
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THERD LARGEST MARKET 


ON LY two great markets ex- 
ceed Philadelphia in extent 
and wealth. 


None exceeds it in the oppor- 
tunity it offers advertisers 
today: The opportunity effec- 
tively to cover a great metro- 
politan area—with one news- 
paper —at a low cost. 


Here is a compact city market 
of homes, with close-lying sub- 
urbs, famed for their wealth. 


Here is an area containing three 
million people, of such diverse 
activities that prosperous 
times consistently prevail. 


Here, The Evening Bulletin 
offers that ideal situation to 
the advertiser: the thorough 


coverage of a great market in 
one newspaper, without dupli- 
cation or waste. 


Six hundred thousand homes 
of the permanent income class 
.-.-More than five hundred 
thousand circulation of the 
permanent reader class. 


The Evening Bulletin is not 
sold by headlines; nor by prem- 
iums, prizes or contests. 


Thirty-three years of clean, ac- 
curate journalism; the making 
of a newspaper that typified 
Philadelphia; a newspaper that 
reflected the people’s own sane 
standards... 

These are the factors which 
built The Bulletin from a few 
thousand readers in 1895 to 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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MARKET... 


GIVES THOROUGH COVERAGE 


OVER 500,000 CERCULATION 


more than half a million today. 


These are the factors, too, 
which produce results for ad- 
vertisers. For, while The Bul- 
letin has become by far the 
largest newspaper in its city, 
—it has always believed that 
the history and the character 
of circulation are more im- 
portant than the quantity. 


Investigate this newspaper sit- 
uation. Analyze the market. 


Reduce selling costs! Sell your 
product in Philadelphia. 


nal 


The circulation of The Evening Bulletin 
is all-inclusive. It is read in mansion and 
in modest home. In rich suburbs, as in the 
city, The Bulletin leads any other Phila- 
delphia newspaper by far. The Bulletin’s 
net paid daily average is 549,148 copies. 





The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Franciseo Office: 681 Market Street 
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URING the winter months when 
the busy farm woman’s outdoor 
activities are somewhat reduced, 


she finds time to sew. 


In THE FARMER’S WIFE she finds new 
patterns and style news written expressly for 
her. The Fashion Editor knows what farm 
women want to learn about fashions, textiles, 
and embroidery. Her articles are sought out 
and read by 850,000 farm women every month. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE is the only magazine 
in America published exclusively for farm women. 
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“Nobody ever steps into a Delco- 
Light office and asks to sign an 
order on the strength of an adver- 
tising message alone. Delco-Light 
is strictly a ‘selling’ business. We 
manufacture a product (lighting 
plants) that the farmer wants and 
needs. The market was carefully 
studied before production was 
started. Knowing, therefore, that 
prospective buyers are ready to 
accept our merchandise, we tell 
them about it in our advertising 
so that consumer acceptance is 
established. 

“Advertising, then, establishes 
the product; it prepares the way 
for the demonstration. After the 
demonstration, the order is ob- 
tained through the efforts of an 
earnest selling man who puts a 
pencil in the prospect’s hand and 
persuades his mind to move the 
hand, to sign his name.” 

Mr. Whistler was referring, or 
thought he was referring, exclu- 
sively to the affairs of his own 
organization. As a matter of fact, 


regardless of whether he intended 
it that way, he has set forth what 
is perhaps the most important fac- 


tor in today’s merchandising 
scheme. 

Delco-Light knows its cus- 
tomers—what they want, what 
they will buy. Through its ad- 
vertising it prepares the way for 
the sale. And here, without any 
formal introduction, will be recog- 
nized our good old friend, con- 
sumer acceptance. 

This, admittedly, is old stuff. 
Mr. Whistler’s organization has no 
monopoly of the method. But, it 
will be remembered, we started 
out to overhaul and review a few 
things we all know. 

More old stuff, establishing the 
same point, is seen in the experi- 
ences of the Pabst Corporation, of 
Milwaukee. Fred Pabst and his 
chief chemist, Dr. A. J. Schedler, 
developed what they thought was 
rather a good food product known 
as Pabst-ett. But would the eaters 
of food agree with the makers? 
A few test selling campaigns re- 
vealed that they would and did. 
Pabst-ett apparently was some- 
thing good to eat and then adver- 
tising made the people willing to 
have it sold to them. 
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The Cutler-Hammer Company, 
maker of electrical control appa- 
ratus, has a number of engineers 
who are continuously working and 
experimenting with a view of 
creating new items to add to the 
Cutler-Hammer line. Formerly, 
these engineers would bring out 
something that, from their techni- 
cal and learned standpoint, seemed 
destined to fill a long felt want in 
the industrial field. It would be 
put into production and then, some 
bright morning, the sales depart- 
ment would be informed about the 
arrival of the little stranger. Ad- 
vertising would start. Salesmen 
would take it out to the trade; 
maybe they would sell it in satis- 
factory volume and maybe they 
wouldn't. 


GETTING THE TRADE’S REACTION TO 
A NEW ITEM FIRST 


Cutler-Hammer does not func- 
tion that way now. When the 
engineering department gets a 
bright idea for a new device it is 
submitted to the sales department. 
If it looks good, a few samples 
may be made up and the salesmen 
then take them out and see if they 
will sell—see if. the trade really 
wants anything of the kind in 
sufficient quantities to make pro- 
duction profitable. If the item 
“takes,” it is received into full 
membership in the Cutler-Hammer 
family and gets its rightful place 
in the selling program. If its re- 
ception by the trade shows that 
the engineers have been too high- 
brow in their conception of what 
constitutes a merchantable com- 
modity, it is put aside to be 
brought out at some future time— 
maybe. 

This will be recognized as real 
merchandising administered on the 
modern pattern which rightfully 
regards the buyer as being the one 
who has the final say so about 
what a company shall make. And 
here is ample evidence of the 
soundness of a statement so freely 
made by Printers’ Inx to the 
effect that the rightful place for 
an advertising campaign to begin 
is back in the factory. 

Anybody who is at all ac- 
quainted with the subject can 
bring up any number of similar 
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instances. The experience is com- 
mon; the principle, which is as 
plain as day, can be summed up 
like this: 

The way to find out what the 
buyer wants is to go where the 
buyer is and study him. Adver- 
tising, -while not the force that 
sells him, is the influence that 
causes him to be ready and willing 
to buy. 

The advertising part of the 
proposition will be generally 
understood; and there is likely to 
be almost unanimous. agreement 
with the thought that the main 
function of advertising is to create 
consumer acceptance rather than 
actually sell the goods. Advertis- 
ing agencies and departments are 
rather well acquainted these days 
with the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing practice and precept. They 
recognize and accept the doctrine 
of consumer acceptance. 


TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


They know that distribution to- 
day is not what it was yesterday; 
that so-called hand-to-mouth buy- 


ing has decreed the end of na- 
tional distribution from any one 


central point; that buyers visit 
markets several or many times a 
year in place of the previous once 
or twice. They know that retail 
mail order has practically disap- 
peared as a fancied menace to the 
retailer and that the chain store 
has taken its place with the out- 
come of the battle yet to be de- 
termined, but with the odds favor- 
ing the independent dealer if he 
will get in line with the strictly 
modern idea of  storekeeping. 
Printers’ INK has taken advanced 
ground in all these essentials and 
has presented to its readers a 
great number of articles based on 
careful studies and analyses of 
practices and trends. 

There does not seem to be much 
doubt any more as to what ad- 
vertising will do under certain 
circumstances, The mail-order peo- 
ple can tell with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy how much busi- 
ness will be brought in by a black 
and white catalog page, by one in 
two colors, or by one in four 
colors. A selling letter can be sent 
out and the approximate percent- 
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age of replies known in advance. 
The inquiry-bringing powers of 
publication advertising are no 
longer a deep, dark mystery. The 
whole process of using the printed 
word to provide a favorable, or at 
least a sympathetic, reception of 
actual selling efforts in behalf of 
one’s merchandise has long since 
passed the stage of pure guess- 
work. 

Taking all these things into con- 
sideration it would seem that the 
buyer, including both the retailer 
and the consumer, is relatively the 
only unknown quantity. 

First, the retailer: 

Manufacturers have gone a long 
way in their study of the retail 
store. Recognizing it as the point 
of contact between producer and 
consumer they have extended 
themselves, with much earnestness 
and some intelligence, to the task 
of increasing the dealer’s selling 
efficiency. They wasted many 
millions of dollars in trying to 
help the dealer advertise and dis- 
play his goods properly. These 
helps misfired for quite a while 
until the manufacturer began to 
understand the dealer’s language 
and to talk it. 

“This advertising matter (or 
window trimming material) is 
good, but the man who made it 
never saw a store like mine,” was 
an assertion frequently heard a 
few years ago by a Printers’ INK 
representative who visited many 
retail stores throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


ONE THING THE MANUFACTURER 
HAS LEARNED 


But the manufacturer, since 
then, has learned. He has studied 
the retailer in a way that has en- 
abled him to make his selling helps 
practical and usable to a consider- 
able extent. He is now doing a 
pretty fair job with a consequent 
notable improvement in the retail 
situation. 

But, looking at the thing collec- 
tively, he has abjectly failed in the 
most important consideration of 
all. This is that he has not studied 
the dealer sufficiently to under- 
stand that the dealer must be sold 
upon the worth, quality and use- 
fulness of the goods to an extent 
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BIRMINGHAM 
An Inland Port! 
Another warehouse with the Telfer 
loading system, costing the govern- 
ment $109,000.00 has been com- 
Gwe at Birmingport on the 
arrior River, 17 miles from 
Birmingham. The new warehouse 
is 97x 151 feet — capacity, 300 
pounds per sq. ft. 

Exports for the week of Sept. 15, 
included 500 tons of tank steel, 
2,500 tons of miscellaneous iron 
and steel products bound for 
Texas, and a consignment of car 
wheels bound for the Cuban cane 
fields. Imports included five barges 
of sugar, canned goods and iron 
ore. The latter consisting of 1000 
tons of South American Man- 
ganese ore. 

The next month will show the 
addition of many barges, tow boats 
and river equipment™both govern- 
mental and privately owned. A 
large increase of imports and ex- 
ports is expected as thousands of 
tons of steel and steel products are 
already booked for sailing. 

Terminals are close to the new 
warehouse, and serviced by rail 
from Ensley. 

This river transportation, com- 
bined with the facilities of nine 
trunk railroads makes Birmingham 
one of the most easily accessible 
markets in the entire South. 
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that will make him accept them, 
believe in them and, if need be, 
fight for them. 

As the system shapes itself up 
now, the manufacturer apparently 
thinks he is doing a complete mer- 
chandising job when he places a 
sufficient stock of his goods in a 
retail store and co-operates so 
completely in the selling process 
that the dealer goes along as a 
matter of course. This is good 
enough as far as it goes; but it is 
the second step, and not the first, 
in the selling process. The first 
step, which usually is neglected or 
overlooked entirely, is that of 
knowing whether there is any real 
reason (aside from the manu- 
facturer’s desire to sell them) for 
those goods being in that store; 
and to secure the dealer’s complete 
belief in the merchandise as mer- 
chandise and in its future in his 
trading area. 

This thing of going into a store 
with a line of goods and, in effect, 
taking full charge of the successive 
merchandising steps necessary to 


get them into the hands of the 


consumer at a fair profit for the 
manufacturer and retailer, is not 
nearly as good policy as it would 
seem to be—unless this is done in 
its proper place, which is second. 
A manufacturer goes along with a 
dealer for several years, helping 
him build up his business for 
mutual profit. And then, one day, 
he wakes up to find that he has 
been creating something out of 
which competition is going to get 
the ultimate profit. 

A great Chicago clothing organ- 
ization found this out. It had 
placed its line with a Los Angeles 
dealer and had co-operated so 
completely in an advertising way 
over a period of years that the 
store grew to many times its origi- 
nal size. At length a minor dis- 
agreement arose, with the result 
that the line was taken away from 
this man and civen to a competing 
dealer down the street. The com- 
pany did not dream that its first 
dealer would let it go; but he did. 
What is more, when he stocked an 
opposing line, he not only held his 
original trade but added to it. 

Thus the manufacturer built up 
a highly profitable account and 
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then lost it. He thought that when 
the change was made the dealer 
was doing the losing; but it was 
just the other way around. 

What is the answer? Simply 
that the manufacturer, engrossed 
as he was in the building up proc- 
ess, did not know retailers well 
enough to realize that they can be 
greater in their communities than 
the maker and advertiser of the 
goods they sell. Any successful 
retailer in America is, or can be, 
a bigger man in his trading area 
than the biggest national adver- 
tiser. The advertiser has studied 
the dealer sufficiently to realize 
and recognize his weak points; 
but not enough to know his strong 
ones. He coddles the dealer along 
to an extent that causes him to 
lose respect for the dealer—if in- 
deed he has any respect in the be- 
ginning. Then may come the 
crash as it did in this case. 

Along the same line the average 
manufacturer also has a danger- 
ous lack of respect for the con- 
sumer. This, too, comes from a 
failure to study the consumer and 
really know him. It is strange in- 
deed that with all the high sound- 
ing surveys and market analyses 
that are made from time to time 
this condition should exist; but it 
does. People are a pretty wise lot 
these days in things having to do 
with merchandise and merchan- 
dising. 

General advertising and the re- 
tail mail-order catalogs have taught 
them much. They have learned 
because of necessity. The life 
of almost any person is one 
never ending struggle to make his 
or her income reach its maximum 
buying power. Nobody, except the 
very rich, is ever able to buy all 
the things he wants or thinks he 
needs. All this has sharpened 
people’s wits; they are price edu- 
cated and advertising conscious. 
More respect for the consumer— 
who after all is going to decide 
whether the manufacturer eats or 
goes hungry—would have a bene- 
ficial effect on all advertising and, 
by reflex action, would create 
far more respect for the dealer. 

There is not space here to de- 
velop the subject in all its multi- 
tudinous details; neither is such 
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doing right well 

at three cents 

«= the New York 
Morning American 

- despite the merry 
little tabloids 

and all the 

adult-size competition 
at two cents 
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The Baltimore 
Sunpapers 


Carried Over 


I 


of Total Advertising 
Printed in all Baltimore Papers 
First 9 Months of 1928 


Circulation for September, 1928 
Daily (M & E) 285,622 


Gain of 34,786 Over Sept., 1927 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 BH. 42nd 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
Sen Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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development necessary. Perhaps 
the reason manufacturers have not 
made a more intensive study of 
dealers and consumers so as to 


know them as they really are is. 


that it is the perfectly natural and 
obvious thing to do. Studying and 
knowing both they can help each 
to know and understand the other. 

. P. Perkins, vice-president of 
the G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, 
of Elwood, Ind., has proved the 
latter statement to a nicety. Mr. 
Perkins makes and sells kitchen 
cabinets. Time and again his 
salesmen, seeking to give to some 
dealer the opportunity to sell 
kitchen cabinets also, have been told 
that there is no market for such 
goods in that town. Mr. Perkins, 
because he knows people, knows a 
whole lot better. His men go 
through cross-sections of the town 
and bring in facts and figures to 
show the dealer that there are 
dozens or perhaps scores of people 
who are ready and willing to buy 
such merchandise. The Sellers 
company knows the consumer and 
knows the man who sells him. 
This knowledge, combined with 
good merchandise and strong ad- 
vertising, is bound to make a 
showing that is at least fairly 
effective. 

Manufacturing in this country 
has reached the highest standard; 
it is just about as nearly perfect 
as anything human can be. Even 
so, manufacturing is only a means 
to an end and the end is selling. 
If the grade of expert knowledge 
that is applied to making things 
could be devoted to selling them, 
the cost of selling would go down 
in a hurry and everybody con- 
cerned would make more money. 


F. H. Ayers Resigns from Fisk 
Tire Company 


F. H. Ayers has retired as vice-presi- 
dent of the Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. He had been with 
the Fisk company for almost twenty- 
five years. 


Lester Hopper Joins New 
York “American” 


Lester recently promotion 
manager of the Seattle, Wash., Post- 
Intelligencer, has joined the New York 
American. 


Hopper, 
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But, Mr. Warburton, Sales- 
men’s Reports Do Bring Orders 


GREENFIELD Tap AND Dre CorporaTIon 
JREENFLELD, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This refers to the article in your 
October 4 issue, entitled “Orders Are 
the Best Kind of Salesman’s Report.” 

have read this with interest and in 
the main I agree with Mr. Warburton 
as it pertains to his poe business 
but do not believe method would 
work in our line. 

While we do not require our salesmen 
to make voluminous reports we do re- 
quire them to give us such information 
as will show us that they are intelli- 
gently covering their territory and per- 
mitting us to follow up their activities 
in a manner which will result in in- 
creased sales. We believe that a salesman 
can be of great value to a concern in 
getting its products on the market but 
we do not believe that a salesman can 
sell every prospect he calls on, in fact, 
we do not require him to do so, but if 
he can lay the foundation and pave the 
way for us to close the deal, we consider 
that he has done a good job. 

We do not believe in high-pressure 
salesmen nor do we judge a man from 
each individual call i makes but the 
results he is able to obtain from his 
territory over a period of time. 

W. B. puMonrt, 
Vice-President. 


Pacific Coast Paint Manu- 
facturers Merge Interests 


Nine Pacific Coast paint manufactur- 
ing companies have merged their inter- 
ests to form a holding company for the 
purpose of unit buying and uniform 
manufacture. The companies include 
The Seattle Paint Company, Seattle; 
Jones and Dillingham, Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle; Rasmussen and Com- 
pany, Seattle and Portland; Hill Hubbell 
& Company, San Francisco; the Cali- 
fornia Paint Company, Oakland; and 
Brinnistool and Company, Magner 
Brothers, Technical Oil and Paint Com- 
pany and the Bradley-Wise Company, 
all of Los Angeles. 


Death of W. C. Courtney 


William C. Courtney, 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen, died 
at that city recently. He had been 
vice-president of the Citizen for six years 
and previously was associated with that 
paoee in a legal and financial capacity. 
(ir. Courtney was also associated with 
the law firm of Smith, Reher & Griffin, 
Brooklyn, and was interested in politics 
in addition to his newspaper interest. 


vice-president 


Bendix Corporation Reports 
Net Income 


The Bendix Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., Bendix braking systems, ‘for the 
nine months ending with September, 
reports a net income of $2,168,000, after 
charges and Federal taxes. September 
net income is estimated at $275,000. 
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A decade or so ago, som 
thing happened. 
Perhaps it was the War, 
Or the suffrage. Or both. 
Anyway— 
Women—shorebound for centuries 
—took the plunge. In greater numbe 
than ever before, they splashed into 
the streams of business, of politics, 
of the arts and sciences. And as th 
ripples grew into waves, womankind 
rode the crest into a new era—an er 
that brought liberation from worn 
out custom and tradition. 
Wives, mothers, daughters—arce in 
the swim today. They have learned to 
ink and to act independently. In 
almost every line of endeavor, they are 
competing successfully with mea. 
Quick to adopt labor-saving aids, they 
have all but banished household drudgery. Today theirs is a freedom 
undreamed of by other generations. 

Looking out upon this changing scene, the Chicago Tribune realized 
that the interests of women were becoming as many and as varied a 
those of men. And so the Tribune set out many years ago to develop 
departments which would win and hold the interests of women. 

It engaged the most competent staff 
of women writers obtainable. And 
placed these women writers in charge 
of these departments. 

Not by chance does it happen, there- 
fore, that the women of Chicago and 
the Chicago Territory, prefer the Trib- 
une. Nor is it mere coincidence that 
it is read by more women—in i 
Chicago and suburbs and throughout} aie a 











the rich Chicago Territory—than any other 
newspaper. 

Today, in hundreds of thousands of 
Chicagoland homes, housewives have ap- 
propriated to themselves a few precious 
hours. This is the interim after the men 
have left for business and the children for - 
school. It is at this time that they give 
their attention to the inviting pages of 

their favorite newspaper—the Chicago Tribune. 


an During these hours they commune with their favorite feature writers 

4 —and keep posted on the offerings of Chicago merchants. It is then ~ 
that they make up their shopping lists, decide on their luncheon and 

are if dinner menus, and make plans—and 

red decisions — for replenishing larders: 

y- | Advertisers appealing to women 


cy have come to appreciate this custom 
mca. —these “‘precious hours’: How thor- 
»they oughly they appreciate it is made evi- 
cdoml dent by the fact that the Tribune leads 
every other Chicago newspaper in vol- 
alized ume of advertising directed towomen. 
ed as Advertisers of toilet goods acknowl- 
velop edge the Tribune's unique position 
as a ium for reaching women— 
they buy 51% more line- a 
age in the Tribune than 
in the leading Chicago 
evening newspaper! 
Household utilities 
advertisers know it—and 
buy more advertising in 
the Tribune than in the 
two leading 
evening newspapers com- 








bined. Women’s and children’s ~ 
clothing advertisers find it pays to 
buy more space in the Tribune than 
in any other Chicago newspaper— 
morning or. evening 

Food advertisers, particularly, 
have found that, regardless of thecus- 
toms of other days or of other cities, 
Chicago women respond quickest to 
one newspaper—the Tribune. And 
accordingly, they spend more money 
in the Tribune than in any other 
newspaper in America! 

These advertisers, knowing the 
buying and reading habits of Chi- 
cago women, areconcentrating their 
advertising in the Tribune. 

Others, clinging to the fireside 
fiction of knitting needles and nod- 
ding readers, may feel that the an- 
cient space-buying adage applies to 
all morning newspapers. 

But to every advertiser who buys 
on facts, the situation in Chicago 
is as plain as any could wish. It is 


simply this: advertising dominance can be ob- 
tained and maintained through the use of one 


newspaper—the Chicago Tribune ! 
_. A Tribune man will be glad to 
the facts in detail. 


present 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST WEWSPAPES 


Eastern Advertising Office 
$12 Fifth Avenue 
Phone Longacre 8800 


New York City 








The Troublesome Cash Discount 
Causes More Trouble 


The Steel Industry Is Now Struggling with Cash Discounts 


By Walter S. Doxsey 


Editor, “Daily Metal Trade” 


is $2,000 too much for a manu- 
facturer to give as a premium 
or the payment within ten days 
ifter shipment of an invoice for 
:100,000 worth of goods; or is 
$500 a more equitable sum? Should 
the cash discount be 2 per cent or 
4 per cent? Anyhow, what is a 
cash discount? 

These are the questions that have 
been precipitated throughout the 
steel industry by the announced in- 
tention of sheet steel mills to 
revise their cash discounts on Oct. 1 
from 2 per cent, ten days to % per 
cent, ten days. Led by the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, early in September, one by 
one the sheetmakers declared their 
decisions to curtail their discounts 
until, before the end of the month, 
the action was unanimous for this 
department of the steel industry. 

The 2 per cent discount, steel- 
makers point out, is a heritage of 
the stringency of '93, when cash 
money was worth almost any price. 
It is not, they believe, in accord 
with the present era of affluence, 
nor is it supported by any of the 
theories of good banking practice. 

In banking lore the apparently 
insignificant 2 per cent, actually is 
36 per cent; for if the net amount 
of the invoice is due in thirty days, 
the sum due on account is brought 
in twenty days earlier through the 
stimulation of the discount. And 
this means the payment of 2 per 
cent on the amount involved for 
twenty days. There being approx- 
imately eighteen such periods in a 
year, the annual rate figures 36 per 
cent. The % per cent discount, 
figuring 9 per cent anrually, in 
their estimation, is considerably 
more equitable. 

With fine points on their pencils 
they will show you that on the 
$100,000 order referred to pre- 
viously the purchaser may go to 


his banker and obtain funds to dis- 
count the bill, pay the banker 6 per 
cent for the use of the money and 
still net $1,673.33 on the trans- 
action. Even with a cash discount 
of % per cent, money may be bor- 
rowed at the same rate of interest 
and a saving of $168.33 shown. 

This most radical step in the 
price policies of the sheet steel 
mills this century is further sup- 
ported by the argument that in 
changing their discount to %4 per 
cent, they are -falling in line with 
the well-established custom of ex- 
tending this same premium on 
heavier steel mill products such as 
structural shapes, steel plates and 
steel bars. In a number of cases, 
this move will free some of the 
mills of the inconsistency of bill- 
ing part of their items at 2 per 
cent discount and another part at 
Y% per cent discount, these various 
items frequently appearing on the 
same invoice. 


TEMPERATURE AND DISCOUNTS 


Sensing the humor in a situa- 
tion where cold-rolled strips have 
been invoiced on a 2 per cent dis- 
count basis, and hot-rolled strips on 
a % per cent basis, Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland 
Trust Co., very aptly asks if there 
is any good reason why tempera- 
ture should regulate discounts in 
the steel business. In his estima- 
tion, the present move toward 
establishing a uniform rate of dis- 
counts on standard products is in 
the right direction. In comment- 
ing on this move of the  sheet- 
makers he states that the old 
discount of 2 per cent is a price 
concession in disguise. A cash 
discount cannot be considered 
properly as an element of price, 
according to this well-known statis- 
tician and forecaster, but must be 
viewed only as a premium paid by 
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the seller to reduce the amount of 
working capital he has tied up in 
receivables. 

These announcements from the 
mills were, almost universally, 
answered with most strenuous and 
vehement objections from their 
customers. The loudest of all com- 
plaints, perhaps, came from auto- 
mobile builders who, as a class, 
give their dealers and customers no 
cash discounts whatsoever. Prac- 
tically, all these have capitulated 
now and have placed orders for 
sheets with the mills on the basis 
of % per cent, ten days. 

The mechanics of merchandising 
among the warehouse distributors, 
who, so to speak, sell steel sheets 
over the counter, is seriously dis- 
turbed by the inauguration of the 
new discount. Many of these job- 
bers, in addition to steel sheets, also 
handle hardware and building sup- 
plies and serve a clientele that is 
accustomed to a 2 per cent cash 
premium. 

At least three courses are avail- 
able to these merchandisers of 
sheets. They can simply pass the 
reduced discount along to their 
customers. Two per cent discount 
may be extended as heretofore and 
the prices of sheets may be ad- 
vanced to compensate the jobbers 
for the difference of 1%4 per cent. 
Or if they do not wish to face the 
music, they can still give their cus- 
tomers 2 per cent discount and 
absorb the difference without com- 
pensation. 

A nation-wide check up of the 
plans of warehouse distributors 
shows the tendency is toward pass- 
ing the % per cent discount along 
to customers. Approximately 35 
per cent have decided on this 
course. Ten per cent have deter- 
mined to raise prices sufficiently to 
warrant the giving of 2 per cent 
without loss. About one-sixth of 
the distributors, of more charitable 
nature, will continue to give 2 per 
cent cash discount, but will not 
raise their prices to offset the dif- 
ference of 1% per cent. 

So, for a time, the retail sheet 
steel market promises to have two 
or three scales of prices and as 
many discounts, for several jobbers 
intend to compromise and give a 
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discount of 1 per cent. In time, 
it is likely that these inconsistencies 
will be cleared up, but for the 
present the life of the jobbers’ 
sheet salesmen promises to be 
somewhat hectic. 

Even: the bankers are not unani- 
mous in their viewpoints on cash 
discounts, for we find that W. H. 
Steiner, Ph.D., acting chief, divi- 
sion of analysis and research, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board believes: “Cash 
discount is taken by those buyers 
whose credit standing is superior. 
It thus furnishes the seller with a 
means of judging the credit stand- 
ing of his customers and also 
eliminates the credit risk on a con- 
siderable part of his accounts. 
Thus it also enables him to concen- 
trate his attention upon the poorer 
credit risks which do not take the 
discount. . . . Where net terms are 
30 days, a cash discount of % per 
cent, ten days, is not effective, but 
a cash discount of 1 or 2 per 
cent. is.” 

In their protests, the distributors 
point to the fact that their average 
net profit is but 1.21 per cent of 
their annual sales, as demonstrated 
by the Overhead Expense Report 
of 1927, compiled by the National 
Hardware Association. 

These distributors hold that, 
initially, the 2 per cent was added 
to the costs of making sheets so 
that the jobbers could extend it to 
their customers. Consequently, 
they claim that the argument of 
the mills that the cost of the 2 per 
cent discount is 36 per cent a year 
is beside the point. In other words, 
the additional 2 per cent which has 
been added to the cost of making 
sheets is a penalty paid by the 
slow-pay buyer. The warehouses 
also hold they actually are a part 
of the mills’ distributing system 
and that therefore it is unfair for 
the sheetmakers to take away 1” 
per cent on the large volume of 
purchases represented by sheets 
They point out that the cash dis 
count received in 1927, in many in- 
stances represents 40 per cent of 
the net profits of the jobbers. 

As a whole, the distributors fee! 
the manufacturers are entitled t 
a fair profit on their products and 
indicate they would not resent price 
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NEW STYLE FEATURE IS BIG 
BUILDER OF WOMAN-INTEREST 





[EXAMINER STARTS 
AUTHENTIC SERVICE 


N° matter whether you sell 
A radios, foodstuffs, electrical 
appliances, jewelry, furs, toilet 
coods or furniture—the more 
vomen that read the newspaper 
in which you advertise, the better 
or you. 

That’s because statistics show, 
and advertisers are pretty much 
agreed upon it, that women buy 
from 85 to 90% of everything 
that’s sold. 

The Los Angeles Examiner has 
just inaugurated a new feature that 
is going to make that already 
staunch medium of the ladies, even 
more solid in their hearts. 

It has obtained exclusive rights 
in its territory to the daily and 
Sunday Style releases of the Dry 
Goods Economist, for years 
foremost authority among Ameri- 
can merchandisers as prognosti- 
cators of what the women of this 
country will wear, and what the 
buyers should have in stock. 

That latter fact is important. It 
means that what the women see 
described and illustrated in The 
Examiner’s columns as being cor- 
rect, they will also see in the big 
department stores and _ specialty 
shops in Los Angeles. They will 
scan this feature eagerly, because 
it gets the jump on everything else 
in the way of style information, 
does it every day, talks about what 
-an be bought instead of what it 
is HOPED can be bought, and it 
is AUTHENTIC and deals only 
with acceptable fashions. 

It will appear on the Woman's 
Page Daily, and the Society Sec- 
tion on Sundays. 











| New Records! | 














IGHTY-ONE new factories pegged 
their stakes in Los Angeles territory 
in the first 9 months of 1928, and brought 
millions of dollars with them to place in the 
coffers of Southern California prosperity. 
While no accurate figures were avail- 
able, estimates said that nearly 7,000 
new jobs will be created by the addition 
of these 81 plants. 

Some of the new firms are: Kittinger Co., 
New York; Bastian-Morley Co., Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Willys-Overland Co., 
Swift & Co., Illinois Pacific Glass Co., 
Union Rubber Products Co., and others. 


Newspapers CALLED 
CAMPAIGN BACKBONE 
% EWSPAPERS have been and will 
continue to e backbone of this . 
successful on. 
o 


bearing the title, “Who Is The Largest 
Newspaper Advertiser?” The discussion 
is based upon the Lucky Strike Cigarette 

According to the folder, Lucky Strikes 
nese muaval Gendity ahead ta alae toe 
many 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people | 
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advances sufficient to improve 
earnings, but they feel the cash dis- 
count should be figured in as part 
of the cost, the same as materials, 
wages and overhead. 

In this particular field, but half 
of the jobbers’ customers discount 
their bills when 2 per cent is 
granted, and the likelihood of 
maintaining this rate of collections 
probably will be curtailed if the 
distributor passes the % per cent 
discount on to his clientele. So a 
further objection is raised by the 
jobbers who believe the new policy 
of the mills will make it necessary 
for the warehouses to struggle 
along under a heavier burden of 
receivables, making revisions in 
their capital structures necessary. 

Certainly, it is true, the purchase 
of a carload of steel sheets repre- 
sents a sizable expenditure on the 
part of many jobbers, and since so 
many of the items stocked by these 
merchants carry terms of 2 per 
cent, ten days, it is only human 
nature that money obtained from 
the sale of sheets may be diverted 
to discount invoices embodying a 
premium of 2 per cent. 





Plan Southern California News- 
paper Test Campaign 


The Cla-Co Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of a-Co 
desserts, is running a test advertising 
campaign in Southern California news- 
papers. This campaign is being di- 
rected by the Los Angeles office of 
Emil Brisacher and Staff, advertising 
agency. 

The Knudsen Creamery Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of elvet 
Cottage Cheese, has also appointed the 
Los Angeles office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff to direct its advertising 
account. 


G. A. Olsen Joins Northeastern 
Expanded Metal 


George A. Olsen, recently pocelioot 
and editor of the Building Material 
chant, has appointed a spacial 
representative of the Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Ename, with head- 
quarters at Chi cago. e was at one 
time with the Building Supply News. 








Appoints Eric Rogers Company 


The Crete Mills, Crete, Nebr., flour 
and chick feed, have appointed the Eric 
Rogers Company, Omaha, Nebr., adver- 


tising, to direct their advertising account. 


Farm papers, newspapers and trade 
papers will be used. 
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Tent and Awning Manufactur- 
ers Plan Three-Year Campaign 


The National Tent and Awning Manu 
facturers Association, at its annua 
meeting held recently at Colorad 
Springs, Colo., appointed MacKenzie 
Goldbach and Berdan, Inc., and Hiram 
Moe Greene, Toledo, to direct a three 
year advertising campaign to acquaint 
the public with the beauty and utility of 
modern awnings. It is planned to spend 
over this period, $1,000,000 in maga- 
zine, rotogravure, trade-paper and direct- 
mail advertising: Fabric, hardware and 
awning ‘equipment manufacturers are 
co-operating with the association in spon 
soring the campaign. 





C. R. Fessenden with Clinical 
Laboratories Company 


C. Russell Fessenden has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Clinical Laboratories Company, Cleve- 
land. He formerly was manager of ad 
vertising and trade service of the North 
American Dye Corporation, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and previously had been 
with the North East Electric Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr, Fessenden will 
make his headquarters at the New 
York office of The Clinical Laboratories 
Company. 


Changes in Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Company 


R. W. Procter has been placed ip 
charge of all sales promotion of the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Towson, Md., portable electric 
tools, in both the automotive and in- 
dustrial fields. W. C. Allen, who has 
been in charge of sales management in 
the industrial field, will manage sales 
in both the industrial and automotive 
markets. 








To PBirect Sales Promotion of 
Globe-Wernicke 


George W. Outcalt has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of The Globe- 
Wernicke Company, be He 
formerly was with the R. F. Johnston 
Paint Company, of that city, in a similar 
capacity. 





Incubator Account to Western 
Advertising Agency 


The Belle City Incubator Company, 
Racine, Wis., has placed its advertising 
account with the Racine office of the 
Western Advertising Agency. Farm 
papers and direct mail will be used. 





Wallace Brown Joins Guen- 
ther-Bradford Agency 


Wallace Brown, formerly with the 
Ankrum Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
has joined Guenther-Bradford & Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, also of 

“hicago. 
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in the 
United States 
in National 
Display Lineage 









Only three newspapers in the entire country carried a larger 
volume of National Display: Advertising than The Examiner 
during the first half of 1928. 


Two newspapers in New York and one in Chicago alone sur- 
passed the San Francisco Examiner’s record for the 6-months’ 
period. 


West of Chicago The Examiner was first. 


Complete one-paper coverage in a two and one-half million 
market! There is a substantial reason for The Examiner’s 
place among the four National Advertising leaders of the 
United States. 


(Based on figures taken from Sept. 29 issue Editor & Publisher Magazine) 


San Grancisco Bxaminer 


One of the. 28 Hearst Newspapers. read by 
more than twenty million people 


Daily .. . 189,132 Sunday . . . 365,089 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETINGA 








Squelching Another 
Whispering Campaign 


“Look out for that company, it’s slipping,” 
said the whisperers. Its product, an as- 
sembled unit sold to manufacturers to build 
into their machines, was of high quality but 
had been sold only through salesmen and 


direct mail. ret 


Sales were falling off. The market, conscious 
of the gossip, was suspicious of the financial 
strength of the seller. This increasing sales 
resistance was undermining the morale of the 
sales staff. 


McGRAW-HILL]F 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis | Pt 
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‘IN(AND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


is 


—_ 





No. 37 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 


effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


\ ITH this serious situation facing it, the ° 

company called in an advertising agent 
who recommended an emergency advertising 
campaign in a McGraw-Hill publication 
covering the particular market. The pro- 
gram, the first publication advertising ever 
used by this company, consisted of color 
spreads in every issue. 


That was only a yearago. Today, as evidence 
of the company’s come-back, sales are not 
only mounting but the advertiser’s chief com- 
petitor has offered to sell out to the new ad- 
vertiser. From bottom place to top position in 
recognition in one year. 


MORAL: Selling is not a choice between 
salesmen, publication advertising and direct 
mail but a matter of coordinating all three 
and using each on a basis of the job to be 
done. 


PUBLICATION S 


Philadelphia San Francisco London 
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Booth Newspapers 


are Home Newspapers 
They Satisfy 


These 8 progressive newspapers offer the 
same high grade news and feature services 
that are usually found only in large metro- 
politan cities. 


They completely cover the buying power of 
Michigan (outside of Detroit) and offer the 
only means of reaching this prosperous 
market. 


Booth Newspapers Offer More Readers Per Copy 
Grand Rapids Press ‘Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 



























Direct-Mail Advertisers Hold 
Experience Meeting 


Discussions After “How to” Speeches Yield Many Helpful Facts— 
Tim Thrift Now Heads Direct-Mail Advertising Association 


T the annual convention at 
<X Philadelphia last week of the 
[International Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, from the first 
speaker to the last, delegates were 
given a broad interchange of ex- 
perience. There was 
no keynote: or’ gen- 
eral theme, Every 
speaker was urged to 
pocket any planned 
oratory, and instead, 
give the low-down on 
his use of direct 
mail. 

No question that 
was put forward in 
the discussion follow- 
ing each address went 
unanswered. Some of 
the inquiries per- 
tained to very perti- 
nent matters, facts 
which advertisers had 
learned by costly 
trial. Nevertheless, 
the information cov- 
eted by delegates was ove 
always forthcoming. 

Inasmuch as there was no gen- 
eral topic of discussion, a report 
on the proceedings had -best sum- 
marize those points which seemed 
to make the strongest impression 
on the delegates as evidenced by 
their frequent use of notebooks 
and pencils and by the questions 
raised. These points cover a wide 
use of direct-mail advertising and 
touch upon practically every prob- 
lem that confronts users of this 
medium. 

A summary of those matters 
which received emphasis in the re- 
marks of several speakers resolves 
itself into the following advice: 

1. It is important to consult users 
of a product for suggestions as to 
how to make that product better 
or more serviceable. Through di- 
rect-mail inquiries it is possible to 
adjust a product or a service to 
meet an existing demand. Thus 
may business be conducted with 





less resistance and sales experience 
than happens when a manufacturer 
is trying to use his advertising as 
a means to force his merchandise 
upon a market. 

2. Regardless of the job to be 
done, if it is worth 
while to use direct 
mail, it is worth 
while to use it in the 
best manner.. There 
is no economy in sav- 
ing a few cents on a 
mailing piece which, 
because of a lesser 
cost, is accordingly 
less desirable and ef- 
fective. If necessary, 
put more money into 
each mailing piece 
and send it to a 
smaller list. 

Do not be mis- 
guided by attempting 
to build up a.cam- 
paign on the much- 
sought ideal based on 
percentage of sales 
. for advertising. De- 
termine upon the desired objective 
and spend what it seems necessary 
to attain it. 

Closely patterning the program 
there follow brief records of these 
and other matters as they were 
presented by the speakers and the 
discussions which their remarks 
stimulated. 

Posts direct mail on factory bul- 
letin board. Fred Weindel, Jr., 
general manager L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Allentown, Pa.: 

At our factory we maintain a 
bulletin. board on: which is listed 
every piece of direct mail we send 
to our customers, This is done so 
that every factory employee will 
sense the responsibility that is his 
in his relation’ to our’ customers. 
An employee thus learns what the 
trade has been told about the work 
that comes from his hand. ‘He is 
made to realize that’ he is not a 
cog in a machine. This plan stim- 


THRIFT 














ulates pride in every man’s work. 

What might impress us in our 
own language often might not im- 
press others as we have fuund by 
making constructive criticism of 
the direct-mail efforts of our com- 
petitors. We turn this criticism 
on our own efforts and find that 
this gives us a new slant. 

Through questionnaires to our 
customers we uncover opportuni- 
ties for the development of new 
products. This is more profitable 
than stealing customers for exist- 
ing products from our competitors. 

Don’t depend on salesmen for 
market analyses. Norman H. 
Schoch, manager of sales and 
market analysis, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Newark, N. J.: 

Markets no longer wait for ex- 
perimental products and selling 
methods. Today the manufacturer 
must know what his potential cus- 
tomers want, and when and how. 

How may this be accomplished? 
The obvious method is to collect 
information from salesmen’s re- 
ports. Salesmen are in daily con- 
tact with the customers—naturally 
they know more than any branch 
of an organization. By his very 
enthusiasm, a first-rate salesman is 
inhibited from an objective analysis 
of facts. The gifted salesman is 
as temperamental as any other 
genius; he has good days and bad 
days—days when the world is a 
wonderful place and every customer 
a marvelous prospect. And at 
other times a spirit of pessimism 
overcomes him. 

Because of their different points 
of view, experience indicates that 
the combination of the salesman 
and the analyst in one individual 
is impossible. The two personali- 
ties, swayed by such dissimilar 
aims, cannot co-operate. Thus it 
has been found more practical, 
though possibly more expensive in 
operation, to keep these purposes 
separate and distinct. 

Movement to keep mailing lists 
up to date is progressing. Robert 
S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General: 

Direct-mail advertisers, as an or- 
ganization and individually, are 
continually advocating the keeping 
of up-to-date mailing lists. The 
reasons are obvious. This co- 
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operation is appreciated by the De- 
partment to which the depositing 
of misdirected matter in the mails 
is a costly practice, and it is en- 
deavoring to co-operate with mail- 
ers ia this respect. The Post- 
master General on August 17, 1927, 
issued an order authorizing post- 
masters to furnish mailers on Form 
3547, for a postage charge of 2 
cents, the new address of the ad- 
dressee of undeliverable third and 
fourth-class matter if a forward- 
ing order has been filed. The pur- 
pose of this order is to enable the 
sender to correct his mailing list. 

A five-week cycle plan for meet- 
ing the problem of hand-to-mouth 
buying. George Santee, sales man- 
ager, Varsity Underwear Company, 
Baltimore : 

With hand-to-mouth buying the 
order of the day, a salesman now 
calls on a dealer and sells him a 
small order of business. By the 
time the salesman reaches his fifth 
or sixth town that first dealer is 
ready for more goods. What hap- 
pens? Very likely the order goes 
to a competitor. 

As the situation affected us, we 
found we were getting 60 per cent 
more orders but, according to anal- 
ysis, our salesmen were in the red 
and our operating costs were in- 
creasing. Now I cannot condemn 
the dealer for hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. It is the only policy that will 
solve his problem. It is up to us 
manufacturers to arrange our busi- 
nesses and play close. We set 
about to work out a plan which 
does that. 

We call it the Varsity cycle 
plan. Ours are largely products 
appealing to the novelty trade and 
one of the principles of our plan is 
that no would-be or near would-be 
styles are included; only those lines 
that have demonstrated a demand. 
This insures dealers of seeing new 
up-to-date lines each time a sales- 
man calls, 

At first we had difficulty in get- 
ting cycles organized. Finally we 
decided to have cycles cover five 
weeks. Our salesmen, once the plan 
was explained, left for the road 
with enthusiasm. They understood 
the plan. The burden of its ful- 
fillment rested upon their shoulders. 
In order that the territories could 
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What's Doing 
On the Coast? 





So far as newspaper prog- 
ress is concerned, the same 


as usual. 


During the first 9 months 
of 1928, the Los Angeles 
Times carried 2,338,434 
more agate lines of adver- 
tising than the nearest 
Pacific Coast newspaper. 


Tos Anois Times 


. Bastern Representative : Pacifie Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce. R. J. Bidwell 
369 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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be covered every five weeks, they 
had to be reorganized. With this 
plan we cover all small towns 
every five weeks. On the first 
week central points and a group 
of smaller places are visited, on 
the second and third weeks, cen- 
tral points and different groups of 
smaller places are covered, on the 
fourth week, the cycle goes back 
to central points and the first group 
of smaller placés. 

To the smaller places not being 
visited by a salesman we send out 
a broadside in color at the begin- 
ning of each cycle. Each broad- 
side shows an exact reproduction 
of our merchandise and carries a 
special offer in each commodity. 
The broadside thus supports the 
salesman in covering the trade and, 
as a direct-mail piece, it is a regu- 
lar salesman, too. The cost of 
the broadsides varies, but is around 
$1,000 for 8,000. 

Question: “Does manufacturing 
cost increase by use of more styles 
and samples?” 

Yes, there is an increase. Our 
shorter lines, however, are so small 
that the increase is not serious. 
Turnover is so much greater on a 
given investment that we are show- 
ing the best results in the history 
of our business. 

With reference to the time limit 
on business reply cards. William C. 
Wood, superintendent of the de- 
partment of classification, U. S. 
Post Office: 

Question: “What will be the dis- 
position of business reply cards or 
envelopes mailed after date noted 
thereon ?” 

Any card mailed without prepay- 
ment of postage and used by re- 
cipient after the date specified 
thereon by the advertiser, will call 
for collection of same postage as 
applies to those mailed before ex- 
piration of the time limit. 

The date was really put on at 
‘the suggestion of advertisers who 
felt they wanted a time limit to 
spur their prospects to action, 
When matter is mailed after the 
time limit, the advertisers will be 
expected to put postage on. 

Question: “If a firm in New 
York, for instance, sends out reply 
cards, can these be sent to branch 
offices for mailing?” 
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Regardless where distributed or 
where addressed, they will be re- 
turned to address put on by adver- 
tiser. Permit should be obtained 
through post office to which reply 
cards are to be returned. The per 
mit applies to the post office wher: 
cards are used and returned. This 
necessitates getting permits from 
post offices in cities where branche 
of an advertiser are located if re 
turn to branches is desired. 

In the matter of the use of color 
and typography on business reply 
cards, advertisers are allowed any 
choice so long as the methods used 
will not interfere with expeditious 
reading of the delivery address. 

Strategy governing use of direct 
mail for Duco. Matt Denning, as- 
sistant director of advertising, E. I. 
= Pont de Nemours and Company, 
ne. ; 

Several general principles have 
developed as an outgrowth of di- 
rect-mail efforts for Duco. These 
are: 

1. Get proper names of individ- 
uals. We had a preliminary cam- 
paign to get names in which our 
salesmen were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining the in- 
dividuals in a plant who should re- 
ceive our literature and to get their 
names correctly. 

2. Send campaign to all impor- 
tant individuals who can influence 
the purchase of your product. We 
have sent as much as twenty-two 
pieces to one automobile concern. 

These were addressed to indi- 
viduals from the president down to 
plant superintendents and color ex- 
perts. 

3. Where possible make your let- 
ter tell a story from the angle of 
the job handled by the person ad- 
dressed. 

4. We make no mailing unless it 
contains some information of ad- 
vantage to the recipient. 

5. Seeing is believing: We had 
a new product to introduce and 
when we used sampling we made 
certain that our samples gave the 
prospect an opportunity to make 
his own test of our claims. When 
we sent out rulers, metal plates, 
letter openers and other samples, 
we saw to it that these were all 
finished in Duco. 

6. Let your customer tell your 
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Watch For 
“Your October 3lst 
Outlook 
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A great news story breaks in this, 
the second issue of the combined 
magazines. 


Turn, with the American aris- 
tocracy of brains and wealth, to the 
great news story that has increased 
the demand for this number of 
The Outlook to 250,000 copies. 


Then consider the possibilities 
of the newer, more enthusiastic 
Outlook audience as a market of 
buying value for your product. 


Outld The 9 k 


“4 Weckly For Those Who Read oO Remember” 


120 East 16th Street, New York 


FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY WM. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 
Publisher - Advertising Manager 


Editor 
Other Advertising Offices: Boston—Chicago—Atlanta—San Francisco—Los Angelese—@eattle 


*If you are not already receiving The Outlook at your home, send us 
address. Don’t miss this issue! . P sts 
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‘Why Not Yq 





A small portion of down- 
town Youngstown. 


ECAUSE Youngstown is a 
market in itself—one of the 
most important in the state—draw- 


ing trade from an area as large as 
Cleveland. 


Because Youngstown, 78 miles 
from Cleveland, the second largest 
steel and iron production district in the U. S. 
has 269 manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing 19,215 wage earners, with an industrial capi- 
talization of more than $360,000,000. 


Because Youngstown people, with a total income 
of $261,982,000, own 27,794 automobiles, file 
30,000 personal income tax returns, use 13,430 


The Cleveland 


ania . ——. ‘NATION ATION A L ADV 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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‘GUNGSTOWN? 


home telephones, and support 2,028 retail estab- 
lishments. 


Because Youngstown forms no part of the 
Cleveland Market. It is a market in itself. 
Youngstown has—in 1928—a population of 
178,688. Including the trading area, the 
Youngstown Market has a population of ap- 
proximately 300,000. 


Because Youngstown people, having. fine stores 
of their own, buy all they neéd at home. They 
do not come to Cleveland to trade, nor are they 
influenced by advertising appearing in Cleveland 
newspapers. 


— The True Cleveland Market is small and com- 
SS pact. Thirty-five miles in radius, 1,525,000 in 
population, it is the only area of Cleveland news- 
paper advertising influence. Youngstown isn’t 
in it, nor Akron, nor Canton, nor ‘Ashtabula, nor 
countless of other 
individual market- 
ing centers of 
northeastern Ohio. 

















tad" CUYAHOGA cupend 
fem Ne i This is one of the facts set 
forth in “APPROVED,” 
an analysis of the TRUE 
Cleveland Market, con- 
taining. statistics, facts 
and figures about all im- 
portant cilies of Ohio. 
Write for a copy. 
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story where you can. We were 
interested in reaching 30,000 furni- 
ture dealers and, after a while, it 
became evident that they were *get- 
ting tired of receiving our mes- 
sages. We made connections with 
a dealer, purchased his stationery 
and, with his co-operation, sent a 
letter to the trade over his signa- 
ture. We got attention because they 
were signed letters from the man 
who was an officer in the retail 
furniture dealers’ association. It 
is better to send out 100 well proc- 
essed pieces rather than 1,000 medi- 
ocre ones, 

RCA _ step-ladder plan of sales 
promotion. Pierre Boucheron, gen- 
eral advertising manager, Radio 
Corporation of America: 

We prepare ahd merchandise to 
our dealers what we describe as 
the RCA step-ladder plan. Its five 
steps to successful dealer promo- 
tion are: 


Rowspnpes, | advertising. 
Direct 

Window Displays. 

Posters. 

Dealer Identification, such as 
signs and electrical displays. 


Yeepe 


We no longer try to get names 
through national advertising. This 
is for the reason that so many days 
elapse in allocation to dealers and 
there is so much trouble involved 
that by the time prospects are 
reached they either have lost in- 
terest or have purchased another 
radio set. 

Our percentage of returns in our 
direct-mail campaigns is about 1 
out of every 18. 

How we advertised five thousand 
products. A description of the ac- 
tivities of the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee by Stanley 
A. Knisely is reported on page 99 
of this issue. 

Sleepy house organs. Arthur 
Sisson, advertising manager, At- 
lantic Lumber Company, Boston: 

When a house organ gets in a 
rut and goes to sleep, its visit to 
a customer’s office has the same 
effect as a sleepy salesman. Some 
of the things that help to keep house 
organs alive are changes in color, 
in type and in layout. Make your 
house organ roomy, give it air, 
have it well balanced. 

Just as a well-dressed salesman, 
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with fresh linen and shined. shoes 
makes a good impression when h 
visits your -customers and pros 
pects, so will a reader unconscious) 
respond to the freshness of a hous: 
organ that is given a change i: 
dress and an _ occasional nev 
wrapper. 

How should correspondents b. 
coached? Arthur C. Kembel, Peo 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company 
This address is reported, in part, 
on page 169 of this issue. 

Some further observations. S 
Roland Hall: As time goes on | 
believe there will be more testing 
of copy. Advertising needs more 
words of picture building power. 
We must not go too far in the 
fake chase for economy in short 
words, the long word is sometimes 
most effective, and effectiveness 
after all is economy. 

Cy Norton, advertising manager, 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, 
Mass.: If you put in print some 
of the individual thoughts used in 
personal selling, it will be success- 
ful copy. Direct-mail advertising 
is successful according to its ability 
to get away from the selfish “buy 
my goods” appeal and, instead, 
tends closely to sell a service to the 
prospect. 

Folding of direct mail is very 
important. Incorrect folding can 
reduce returns by as much as a 
half. 

George Dugdale, president, De- 
lane Brown, Inc., Baltimore: The 
experience of this company in ap- 
plying direct-mail to its problems 
is covered in a report on Mr. Dug- 
dale’s speech which appeared in 
Printers’ INK of October 18, 
page 25. In answer to a question, 
Mr. Dugdale stated that all mail- 
ings for his company’s products, 
which are a food line, went to men 
instead of women. This is for 
the reason that women do not buy 
in the desirable large quantities 
that men do. 

As to testing, it was explained 
that from a list of 100,000 names, 
tests would be directed to 10,000. 
The first test would go to 1,000 
names, and a second test mailing to 
10 per cent of the list. 

Sheechless session questions: 

“How can an advertiser deter- 
mine whethe- he should use folders, 
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or booklets, or broadsides, or let- 
ters or a combination of all?” The 
answer to this question was made 
by Milton G. Silver, Rochester, 
N. Y., who pointed out that the 
ad ivertiser’s choice depends upon 
what he hopes to accomplish. Rea- 
sons for the use of direct mail, he 
said, may be divided under ‘five 
classifications. These  classifica- 
tions and the type of direct-mail 
efiorts which carry out their pur- 
poses are: 
1. Continuity (Good-will). 

House organs. 

Booklets. 

Folders, package or envelope enclos- 

ures. 
2. Action (for sales or inquiries). 

Letters, all kinds. 

Broadsides. 

Self-mailing folders. 

Mailing cards. 
3. Information. 

Catalogs 

Portfo -* 

Maps. 

Booklets. 
4, Reminders. 

Post-cards. 

Blotters. 

Calendars. 

Memorandum books. 


“How can direct mail be used to 
stifle the evil effect of a ‘whisper- 
ing campaign’ set in motion by a 
competitor?” The answer to this 
question was a reference to an ar- 
ticle which appeared ‘in PrinTERs’ 
InK of July 26, 1928, page 174, 
which explained an instance of how 
this was done. 

“Should we plan a full year’s 
direct mail at one time and sched- 
ule it as we do other advertising? 
Or get it out as the need arises?” 
In the opinion of J. S. Hyde, one 
of the fundamentals of direct mail 
is its flexibiljty and his company 
plans from week to week. Other 
opinions stress the fact that a cam- 
paign implies continuity and con- 
tinuity, in turn, implies a certain 
relation between each piece in 
the campaign. The majority of 
those who took part in this discus- 
sion favored the planning of a cam- 
paign in advance. 

“What has been your experience 
in securing greater or less results 
from the use of colored stock?” A 
number of incidents were related 
to show that letters on colored 
stock bring larger returns. 

Awards of trophies and prises 
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Alice Roche, of the Louis Paret 
Agency of the Provident Life Insur- 
ance Co., won the Printed Salesmanship 
omy cf the third consecutive + mg 
thereby obtaining permanent possessio 
a The T. - . Hudson twomy Se for the best 
irect-mai campaign ya Separtment 
store was awarded to Abraham 
Hy Brooklyn, N. 

The Aibomecte’ Paper Co. trophy for 
the best blotter campai was won by 
John F. Coakley, Newark, N. J. Harold 
C. Lowrey, Toronto, received honorable 
mention. 

The Multigraph Sales Co., trophy 
for the best form letter campaign was 
awarded to Henry Hoke, ittsburgh. 
The Premier Warm Air Heating Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich., received honorable 
mention. 

The Cleveland Folding Machine Co., 
trophy for the best printed sales litera- 
ture with at least two folds was awarded 
to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit. 


The convention had a registra- 
tion of about 1,300 delegates. It 
was voted to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland on Oc- 
tober 9, 10 and 11, 1929. 

Tim Thrift, American Sales 
Book Co. Elmira, N. Y., was 
elected president of the association. 
He succeeds Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, 
who was elected honorary vice- 
president for a term of five years. 
Harold C. Lowrey, of the Harold 
C. Lowrey Organization, Toronto, 
was elected vice-president. Wil- 
liam A. Biddle, The American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, continues as vice-president, 
and Frank L. Pierce as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elections to the board of gover- 
nors include S. E. Conybeare, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
and Benjamin J. Sweetland, Sweet- 
land, Inc., New York. 

Other members of the board are: 


William R. Ewald, Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit; Harry B. 
Kirtland, Business Development 


Co., Toledo; Rollin C. Ayres, Zel- 
lerbach Paper Co., San Francisco; 
Elmer J. Roeper, Postage and The 
Mailbag, New York; Charles R. 
Wiers, The Spirella Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Mr. Lowrey, Mr. 
Biddle and Mr. Thrift. 





J. W. Moore with May & 
Company 


J. W. Moore has been appointed sales 
manager of May & Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, furniture. 
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What National Advertising Can Do 
for the Specialist 


How a Women’s Hat Business in San Francisco Came into Possession 
of a National Mark ‘ 


T= style centers of the world 
on women’s hats are Paris, 
New York, London and Vienna. 
They have been for some time. 
Yet in recent years a company on 
the Pacific Coast—Catalina Hats, 
Inc., of San Francisco—has suc- 
ceeded in building a national busi- 
ness on women’s hats through na- 
tional advertising. 

The story of this business as a 
national advertiser is a story of 
the ability of advertising to estab- 
lish the specialist regardless of 
the weight and authority of custom 
and tradition. 

Before any further statements 
are made, let it be understood that 
what follows concerning the cli- 
mate of California was not written 
by a Californian. The climate of 
California is such that it keeps its 
people out of doors. It causes 
people seeking outdoor life to visit 
the State. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the outdoor life of the 
State should create a desire by 
women for hats which were suit- 
able for outdoor life. 

It was natural also that someone 
in California, rather than someone 
in Paris, New York, London or 
Vienna, should know of the need 
and know how to meet it. 

There, in a few sentences, at the 
risk of advertising California’s 
climate, is the story of the start 
of Catalina Hats, Inc., specialist 
in women’s sports hats. 

At the beginning, it did not occur 
to those who started this business 
that they were building an estab- 
lishment which could sell its prod- 
uct outside of California. They 
thought they were making merely 
a distinctive California product for 
Californians. 

The first advertising to be done 
outside the State was distinctly 
an experiment. The experiment 
seemed complicated. The owners 
of the business had no desire to 
change the products. They wanted 


to adhere to a policy of distinctive 





California sports hats. Any ad- 
vertising done outside of the com- 
pany’s own immediate territory it 
seemed would have to assume the 
task of educating the public to an 
appreciation of what California had 
found was necessary in hats for 
outdoors. The experiment in this 
direction, conducted in the adver- 
tising pages of style magazines, 
turned out otherwise. It was 
quickly learned that women in all 
parts of the country who wanted 
hats for outdoor sports seemed to 
expect that such hats should come 
from California. There was no 
need for education on the point 
of why such hats should come from 
California. 

In other words, it so happened 
that what might have been a dis- 
advantage—the fact that the ad- 
vertiser was located on the Pacific 
Coast, thousands of miles from 
the old established style centers for 
hats—became an advantage. 


STYLE FIRST 


In its national advertising today 
this company features the style of 
its product. Secondary to the style 
value is the fact that the product 
is made in California. Both points 
are usually made chiefly through 
illustrations. The style value of 
the product is set forth by means 
of an illustration of a model wear- 
ing a Catalina hat. The second 
point is usually made by using 
scenes of California outdoor life 
as backgrounds. 

Such advertising has been car- 
ried on for several years in style. 
journals and has proved itself, 
highly successful. The company’s 
own comment on this advertising 
and on its own success, made by 
E. S. Falk to Printers’ INK, sum- 
marizes the whole story of how 
this specialized business succeeded 
to its present position in a field 
filled with style tradition. 

“Our success,” said Mr. Falk, 
“was a question of taking advan- 
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tage of a condition which had been 
luckily thrust upon us and by mak- 
ing a proper use of advertising, 
which made it possible for con- 
sumers themselves to recognize our 
advantages. 

“Due to the fact that we keep 
strictly to €xclusive outdoor models, 
as associated with our State and 
climatic conditions, our product has 
been given freedom and individual- 
‘ity of thought which could not be 
kept up were we to reflect the 
Parisian idea or the ideas of the 
large Eastern metropolitan districts. 
Our success,’ therefore, traces it- 
self back to the fact that the 
American woman, while she still 
knows, uses and appreciates other 
styles of merchandise, was ready 
and willing to add to her ward- 
robe the outdoor style of sunny 
California. In other words, we 
feel that we have taken nothing 
away from the wonderful styles of 
New York, Paris, London or 
Vienna, but that we have created 
a product for which there is a de- 
mand, and which through advertis- 
ing is now receiving its proper 
recognition throughout the United 
States. 

“What we have done is this: 
We have made an individual style 
because we knew how to make it, 
and we put it before the public 
through proper means of advertis- 
ing in an intelligent way. When 
I say in an intelligent way, I mean 
in a way that is so simple that our 
story is not burdensome to the 
reader. We have found that the 
average American woman is so 
intelligent that lengthy explana- 
tions do more harm than good. 
We know, from our own experi- 
ence, that she recognizes style and 
quality, and once she is satisfied, 
she remains a loyal customer and 
booster so long as quality is kept 
up. 


American Piano Combines Ad- 


vertising Departments 

_The American Piano Company, New 
York, has consolidated its national ad- 
vertising and retail advertising depart- 
ments with Robert Warner in charge of 
both. Ben N. Pollak will continue as as- 
sistant advertising manager and Stanton 
B. Fisher will continue to handle the 
retail advertising, under Mr. Warner’s 
direction, 
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Mr. Barnhart Went Two 
Paragraphs Too Far 


Louis Porter 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
CounciL 
Detroit 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

W. L. Barnhart’s enthusiastic article, 
“Comments of a Man Who Does Not 
Know Advertising’® [September 27 
issue] is frank and refreshing. That 
the “experienced advertising man would 
dismiss his article with contemptuous 
comment” is hardly true. 

If Mr. Barnhart had stopped two 
paragraphs sooner, most of us could 
subscribe to everything he says. 

It must be admitted that most ad- 
vertising men would like to have a free 
hand in the spending of a large appro- 
riation and if the advertising man 
appens to be one who understands the 
problems of business well enough to 
work close to the sales organization and 
factory; one who senses news; one who 
can find new sales angles—formulate 
plans and nip get the business—the 
method promulgated by Mr. Barnhart 
will be successful. But alas— 

It is doubtful if Mr. Barnhart (who 
really is a salesman, if his article be 
an evidence of his ability) could sell 
his own board of directors the idea of 
allowing more than $500 to be spent in 
such a haphazard manner. 

After all, if the analysis is right; the 
research accurate and the plan sound, 
practically all of the new sales angles 
will be found beforehand; most of the 
appeals will be segregated; the markets 
will be zoned or thrown together and 
the objections anticipated. 

A campaign built by such a method 
exible enough to take care of 
“stunts” and “timely ideas” because a 
“cushién fund” will have been included. 

The advertising man “who would have 
to stay out of the issue for weeks or 
months waiting for something to say” 
could hardly be called big enough to 
handle a half million dollar account. As 
space contracts have a bearing on the 
subject of staying out for a month of 
so, perhaps his timely ideas would fail 
because he couldn’t get them in print, 

I wonder if Mr. Barnhart can pick 
his salesmen and direct his selling ac- 
tivities by the methods that he advocates 
for the handling of the advertising. I 
guess not! He knows that there are 
poor salesmen just as there are poor 
advertisements. But he wouldn’t close 
the door of his office and wait until he 
could get better men because he knows 
that a visit from the poorest salesman 
helps break down the barrier of sales 
resistance, 

A moment’s thought will convince Mr. 
Barnhart that advertising is printed 
salesmanship—subject to the same 
psychological rules as personal sales- 
manship. 

Louris Porter. 


Death of William Turner 


William Turner, a member of_ the 
firm of the Hires-Turner Glass Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, died recently. He 
was seventy-one years old. 
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Good Housekeeping is carrying this message to hundreds of thousands of newspaper readem, 
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mands “sOOD ‘TASTE 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING ’S foundation-stone is good taste. It 
Everywoman’s authority in the selection of the essentials of nice living. 
entertainment and homemaking, it serves those who have a sense of 
Je and an appreciation of values, and those eager for guidance. 


’ ’ 7 


N . 
For manufacturers, Good Housekeeping has also become a trusted 
nsultant in matters of taste and quality. 


Good Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations aids makers 
furniture and weavers of fabrics in their search for excellence of design 
both the antique and modern. 


Good Housekeeping Institute is daily consulted by food manufacturers 
approve the appetizing qualities of their products. The Institute is 
nstantly requested by manufacturers of refrigerators, ranges, textiles, 
bssware and other household products to judge and test their mer- 
andise for attractiveness and efficiency. 


The Beauty Editor is hourly serving women who want in this age of 
od grooming to conserve their looks and enhance their charm by the use 
the cosmetics fashion dictates, and who want Good Housekeeping’ s 
surance that these aids to beauty are safe. 


: r ry 


(Good Housekeeping’s work in behalf of good taste and quality— 
r both consumer and manufacturer—is reflected in the advertising pages 
every issue of Good Housekeeping. Here is an amazing variety of styled 
d serviceable products, approved and guaranteed by Good Housekeep- 
b—meeting every demand of women who enjoy the niceties of living. 


If you are a manufacturer whose products appeal to women of 
pte, where can you find a more productive market? 
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ber creating among consumers and dealers a confidence in which its advertisers share. 














Overcoming the “High-Price” Ob- 
jection with a Counter Display 


Dealers Could Not or Would Not Fight the High-Price Bogey, So a 
Simple Way of Solving the Problem Was Worked Out 


By H. Eitelberg 


President, 


AST February we faced a very 

peculiar merchandising condi- 
tion. Sales had fallen consider- 
ably. Yet we had not lost a single 
customer. 

We looked into the condition 
with the help of our jobbers. And 
we found that many of them who 
ordinarily would not be bothered 
with less than 200 dozen lots of a 
product were buying our chocolate 
pudding in amounts as small as 
thirty dozens. They told us that 
their retailers were insistent in re- 
ordering, that there was a steady 
demand for our product which no 
substitute could fill, but that re- 
orders were very small. 

On deeper investigation we found 
that this small but continuous de- 
mand was from consumers who 
previously had been introduced to 
our product. We also found that 
this group of consumers was not 
growing any larger. 

Jobbers agreed that our pudding 
was of the highest grade and that 
they were glad to have it on their 
own dinner tables. They were very 
sorry indeed that sales were not 
larger. But, they said, there was 
nothing to do so long as the dealer 
continued to follow the line of least 
resistance—which was to push 
cheaper competing goods. This 
line of least resistance was the nub 
of our problem, and the facts be- 
hind the problem were these: 

When we had put our retail 
packages on the market two years 
ago, after six years of building up 
a bulk business in the institutional 
field, we made these retail pack- 
ages the same size as those of other 
pudding products on the market. 
But instead of charging 10 cents, 
we set the retail price at 20 cents— 
for several reasons. One was that 
ours was a concentrated formula 
containing all the ingredients but 
sugar necessary to the finished 
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Kennedy Pure Foods, 
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Inc. 


pudding, so that our package at 
20 cents actually made twice as 
much as an ordinary product. It 
did this at smaller cost, too, due 
to its containing essential ingredi- 
ents. A second reason for putting 
out a concentrated product at twice 
the ordinary price was that such 
a package halved shipping costs per 
dozen lots and thus gave the re- 
tailer an extra profit which we 
had felt would be very attractive. 

But what happened was not what 
we anticipated. For the dealer, 
although he made more profit per 
package on our pudding, would not 
give the time to explain to a cus- 
tomer that for 20 cents she was 
getting twice the usual amount of 
pudding—plus milk and eggs, which 
she would have to add to other 
puddings. The retailer followed 
the line of least resistance, which 
was to spend no time telling why 
ours was actually a cheaper prod- 
uct, handing out instead a 10- 
cent pudding to customers who 
raised the price objection. 

We were up against a very defi- 
nite barrier in this dealer attitude. 
On the other hand, we were .en- 
couraged by the persistence with 
which old consumers kept coming 
back to the dealer for Kennedy’s, 
insisting upon it and no other. 
However, at this time we had no 
way of winning more such loyal 
consumers, for the simple reason 
that we did not have enough money 
to advertise as we felt we should. 

We had spent about $40,000 on 
newspaper campaigns in New York 
State and vicinity, had caught the 
eye of the jobber, and had placed 
our pudding on his shelves. But 
when it came time to go actively 
to the public with our story, we 
found our advertising funds used 
up, and we were in a position 
where we would have to wait for 
further action until the jobber 
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slowly disposed of his stock 
through retailers to consumers who 
had been attracted by our early ad- 
vertising. 

To make a quick summary at 
this point—we had advertised and 
obtained a good distribution among 
wholesalers but not among consum- 
ers. Those consumers who tried 
our pudding liked it and continued 
to buy, but they were not a large 
enough market to do much more 
than absorb jobber stocks slowly. 
Meanwhile dealers, instead of push- 
ing our line and making new cus- 
tomers, were stocking merely for 
the original consumers because it 
took too much time to explain why 
our price was higher than ordinary. 

The problem then was how to get 
Kennedy’s in front of new cus- 
tomers without great cost. 

We knew that we could not get 
the grocer to talk, but we did feel 
that we could get him to make a 
display. So we set out to de- 
velop a display stand that he would 
be glad to place on his counter. 
We ended with a carton holding a 
dozen packages of pudding and 
which, when opened by a simple 
single movement, became a display 
stand that took up six inches by six 
inches of the retailer’s counter 
space. 

The stand held four packages on 
its lower. tier and eight on its 
upper, the two front packages in 
each section showing a large part 
of their front panel so that it was 
not necessary to put the Kennedy 
name on the display carton. itself. 
This left the stand free for what 
we wanted most to put on it—a 
sales presentation of the facts that 
our 20-cent package made eight 
portions instead of the usual four 
and required no milk. 

These two major facts we set 
forth both on the front and the 
sides of the counter display box, 
so that the dealer had to spend no 
time explaining why it was cheaper 
to buy our product at twice the 
ordinary cost. We also pictured 


to the consumer how she could use 
our pudding for cake and pie filling, 
as additional sales points. 

Here, we felt, was a simple, at- 
tractive and effective silent sales- 
man which would do much to 
solve our problem of presenting 
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the pudding to the consumer with- 
out the need for the retailer say- 
ing a word or taking up time. 
With this counter display, the 
dealer could go on following the 
line of least resistance—which now 
would be merely to take a package 
from this display carton that would 
already have sold the package for 
him. 
AN INTRODUCTORY PREMIUM 


To help us gain dealer interest 
in the new display, we felt that 
something inexpensive might be 
given with it on a deal which would 
serve as a reintroduction of the line 
to the trade. So we offered a free 
sherbet glass with each package 
of pudding, to be passed on to the 
consumer and to be featured simply 
through window strips announcing 
the offer. The sherbet glass tied 
in with a pictured sherbet glass of 
pudding and whipped cream that 
is displayed on our package. 

We began to reintroduce our 
pudding in the new display stand 
and to offer the sherbet glass in 
the same cities in which we had 
done our preliminary advertising. 
At once we ran into opposition. 
For while we believed that a proper 
assortment would be six dozen pud- 
ding packages and six dozen glasses, 
jobbers because of experience with 
slow turnover, wanted to take only 
one or more dozens of each. For 
example, in Rochester one jobber 
offered to take four dozen, with 
five cents off for repacking in sin- 
gle dozen deals. He could get one 
or two retailers to try a dozen, he 
said, but not more. 

Still believing that we would get 
nowhere unless we held to the six 
dozen minimum, I called on this 
man’s retailers, and in one day 
sold thirty-six dozens, the orders 
for which I took back to the job- 
ber. With this as a starter, we 
made the rounds of our old job- 
bers, paying no attention to new 
distributors. 

As we went along. we developed 
a plan whereby the jobber would 
take any desired number of dozens 
to feel out the reaction of his 
trade. Then, having got an esti- 
mate of how successful he felt the 
deal would be in his district, he 
would order enough for one com- 
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OUR advertising “brings home the bacon” when 

it is directed to those farmers who are getting high 
prices for hogs. Three-fourths of the hogs in the United 
States are raised by farmers living in the 13 ‘North 
Central Heart States. 


Merchants in shopping centers throughout the Middle- 
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of the first publications considered when you plan your 
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plete coverage of his territory. 


Thereafter, there would be no 
more “deal.” 
Results were interesting, for 


they showed that we could get new 
customers for our pudding through 
putting our packages on the coun- 
ter where prospects could see and 
read them. In Utica, for example, 
one jobber ordered twenty dozens 
of the deal to feel out his trade. 
Estimating from this, he then 
bought sixty dozens to give him a 
coverage. Returns from this were 
such that within a week after re- 
ceiving these sixty dozens, he sent 
us a straight reorder for 240 dozens 
of our pudding in the new counter 
display stand. 

Elsewhere we found similar re- 
action. A Connecticut distributor 
whom I visited in August still had 
a stock of ten dozen left out of 
forty dozen which he had bought 
from us the previous December. 
Certainly he was not in the market 
for any more, after a slow turn- 
over like that. But I suggested 
that he let us ship him ten of the 
new display cartons, he to repack 
his remaining packages. He 
agreed, and repacked his stock in 
the new containers. On August 
22 he reordered forty dozens, and 
shortly after that again reordered 
forty-eight dozens. 

Taken generally, reorders make 
us feel that the new display con- 
tainer, helped by the reintroductory 
deal which includes the sherbet 
glass, will double or triple our 
business and make its volume 
great enough so that jobbers will 
feel well paid for handling it. 
While retailers previously might 
have had a pudding order in for 
six weeks and not received the 
goods because the jobber did not 
want to go through the detail 
work of ordering, stocking, mak- 
ing out invoices and so forth for 
only $15 worth of merchandise, 
dealers now are ordering in quan- 
tities large enough to interest any 
jobber in getting behind us. 

This, we believe, is because our 
product now is well displayed and 
tells the consumer what the re- 
tailer feels he has not enough time 
to tell. The display stand is re- 
storing our own confidence and 
that of the trade in the fact that 
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if once a prospect can be made to 
try Kennedy’s she will forget 
about price, as she does with most 
food products. 

The stand also has enabled us 
to open new retail outlets, such as 
the Roulston stores for example, 
in which our pudding ‘is being put 
through the routine of a brand 
new article. Store managers are 
being educated to sell this product 
despite the price hurdle, and we 
feel that in the 1,000 stores of this 
chain the display stand will be a 
very definite sales aid. 

Where previously a_ dealer’s 
stock was taken up slowly by the 
persistent calls of a few old cus- 
tomers who stuck to our »udding, 
through our simple and inexpen- 
sive reintroduction we have shown 
him how to make new customers 
whom we feel will be equally loyal 
and who will give him profitable 
and quick turnover. We have not 
asked the dealer to spend his time 
telling about our product. Instead, 
we too have taken the line of least 
resistance by making it as easy 
for him to sell ours as a cheaper 
product—talking for him through 
a silent salesman of proved ability. 

Now having got off on the right 
foot and with sales reaching up to 
the point where we can take longer 
steps, we are anticipating con- 
sumer advertising that will de- 
velop our market more rapidly. 


I. B. Tolins Joins David 
Jacques Ferro 


Irwin B. Tolins has joined David 
Jacques Ferro, New York advertising 
agency. He was formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the Oscar Rosier Ad- 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia, and, at 
one time, was in the advertising business 
for himself at that city. 


M. H. Kiddler with Kohler 
Die & Specialty Company 


Martin H. Kiddler, recently with the 
Apollo Metal Works, La Salle, Ill, has 
joined the Kohler Die & Specialty Com- 
pany, De Kalb, IIl., as advertising man- 
ager. 











Starts Advertising Business at 
Dallas 


Louis Louchard, recently with the E. M. 
Kahn Company, has started his own ad- 
vertising business at Dallas, Tex., under 
the name of the Louchard Advertising 
Agency. 
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nobod’? °f the research which is the first and natural state of 
‘What’ modern advertisement. @ So well is this understood 
y readers of advertisements that, in the main, the old 
te mof@less question Is That a Fact? still requires no answer! 
he pri his confidence of the public is a mandate laid upon 
he agency, and should be prized as its brightest jewel. 
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Canadian Adver- 
tisers Form Industrial 
and Financial Groups 


WO results from the annual 

meeting at Toronto, last week, 
of the Association of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers are the formation of a 
trade and technical papers group 
and of a financial group. In the 
case of the industrial advertisers, 
it will be the purpose of their group 
to co-operate with the trade and 
technical papers to obtain a better 
knowledge of their circulation and 
to assist in increasing editorial in- 
terest. 

A proposal was made that the 
association undertake an audit of 
those papers having controlled cir- 
culation. This suggestion, it was 
decided, should be discussed with 
other organizations directly inter- 
ested. 

Membership in the financial 
group includes financial and insur- 
ance advertisers. This group will 
endeavor to co-operate closely with 
the Better Business Bureau now 
being incorporated at Toronto for 
the purpose of investigating mis- 
leading advertising. Strong efforts 
will be made to suppress all fake, 
wildcat and misleading financial ad- 
vertising, hokum mining stocks, etc. 

At the opening session of the 
convention, Carleton L. Dyer, of 
the Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada, reviewed his recent tour of 
the British Empire. He stressed 
the need for Canada to advertise, 
since, in his opinion, there is a vast 
market throughout the Empire for 
Canadian goods, if only Canada 
would advertise in the territories of 
its sister Dominions. 


CO-OPERATION STRESSED 


In the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, every effort was made to 
stress the desirability of making it 
possible to establish greater co- 
operation among the various adver- 
tising interests, thereby effecting a 
policy that would permit of fre- 
quent interchange of viewpoints on 
a friendly basis and to obtain con- 
structive criticism and advice where 
necessary. 

A report on a survey of the dis- 
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tribution of publications in On 
tario was presented by 

Pinard, of Lowe Bros., Toronto, 
and H. E. Mihell, manager of the 
association. In conjunction with 
this report there was given infor- 
mation which aimed to determine 
the relative trade indexes in the) 
trading areas of Ontario. The 
work of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations was described in an ad- 
dress by O. C. Harn, managing 
director. 

Other topics discussed before the 
convention included Canadian news- 
papers and magazines as advertis- 
ing mediums, their relations to their 
markets, use of copy and methods 
of layout. “Canadian Farm Papers 
as an Advertising Medium” was 
discussed by W. M. Robertson, 
General Motors Ltd., while the use 
of posters was described by L. R. 
Greene, Tucketts Ltd., Hamilton, 
A talk on window displays was 
made by James Fairbrother, Can- 
adian Postum Cereal Co., Toronto. 

Robert Beattie, retiring presi- 
dent, stated that the association 
had made a progressive step in the 
appointing of a permanent man- 
ager. The report of H. E. Mihell, 
formerly advertising manager of 
the Imperial Varnish Co., and now 
manager of the association, showed 
progress especially in the establish- 
ment of a cortact with various 
publications. ’ 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Mr. Dyer was elected president 
to succeed Mr. Beattie, who be- 
comes a member of the board of 
directors. G. L. Spry, Huron & 
Erie Mortgage Corporation, J. S. 
Lavene AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co. Ltd., and W. F. Prendergast, 
Imperial Oil Co. Ltd., were elected 
vice-presidents, and H. H. Rimmer, 
Canadian General Electric Co., 
treasurer. 

The following, in addition to Mr. 
Beattie, were elected to the board 
of directors: W. F. Rolph, E. W. 
Gillett Co., F. A. McLean, Cana- 
dian Ingersoll- Rand Co.; F. Mc- 
Gill, Dominion Oil Cloth Co. ;A.D 
Rettinger, The Palmolive Co.; 

. S. Watson, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and Mr. Robertson 
F. E. Clotworthy continues as sec- 
retary. 
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ARTGRAVURE is equally 
effective on any other kind of 
merchandise. Here, for in- 
stance, note the fine sheen of 
the damask cloths, the detail 
in the lamps and lamp-shades; 
and imagine a catalogue or 
booklet or other direct-mail 
piece of your own done in 
this most effective manner. 

May we call and tell you 
more about Artgravure and 
how to fit it into your busi- 
ness to your greater profit? 

Let us give you an estimate 
on your next mailing piece. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


General Offices : 
poston 406 WEST 317 STREET.NEW YORK. CLEVELAND 











Pebeco Advertises to Women Who 


Smoke 


Women Smokers Are Boldly Featured in the New Pebeco Newspaper 
Campaign Which Also Appeals to Men 


S the result of a successful test 

campaign in Buffalo, the Lehn 
& Fink Products Company now is 
running in thirty-eight newspapers 
over the country a series of Pebeco 
tooth paste advertisements which is 
one of the first ever to 
show women smoking. 
The campaign is aimed 
at men as well as wo- 
men who smoke—and at 
non-smokers as well— 
but its emphasis is on 
the use to which women 
can put Pebeco to re- 
tain feminine charm 
without denying them- 
selves the pleasure of 
smoking. 

Headlines give an ex- 
cellent idea of the basic 
appeal in this new ad- 
vertising. “Why are 
men so unreasonable 
about women smok- 
ing?” “Is loss of charm 
the price girls pay for 
smoking?” “No ro- 
mance in a_ tobacco- 
flavored kiss,” are some 
of the headings of the 
national series which is 
appearing once a week 
from September 18 to 
December 4 in news- 
papers of thirty-three 
cities in full-page and 
1,000-line space. 

The genesis of the 
campaign is interesting. 
In casting about for an appeal 
which would promote Pebeco 
sales and put this dentifrice 
closer to the head of the sales pro- 
cession in its field, Lehn & Fink 
made a survey to determine which 
tooth pastes are popular and why. 
Nothing particularly unusual came 
out of this survey, certain well 
defined reasons for using a par- 
ticular brand merely being re- 
learned. These reasons were time- 
worn and often had formed the 
basis for tooth paste advertising. 
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It was noted, however, that a 
percentage of users said they liked 
various dentifrices because these 
brands relieved teeth and mouth of 
the effects of smoking. Though 
the percentage of such users was 
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PEBECO NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


small compared with that of those 
who gave other reasons for their 


preferences, the women in this 
group were many. The fact that 
women brought out this point, 
coupled with the fact that the 
smoking appeal never had been 
tried before, indicated that here 
might be the nucleus for an effec- 
tive campaign. 

Accordingly, a second survey 
was made, this time to find out 
what objections there were to 
women smoking. Speaking gener- 
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ally, the main objection was that 
smoking affected woman’s appear- 
ance.’ Here, then, was an_ ideal 
combination—smoking, appearance 
and Pebeco. 

Based on this combination, a test 
series of six full-page advertise- 
ments was prepared and run in 
Buffalo, starting in June. One 
evening paper was used twice a 
week for three weeks and, follow- 
ing that, once a week for nine 
weeks. This is the type of adver- 
tisement : 

With pictures of attractive wo- 
men smoking, together with several 
illustrations of men smokers, was 
a heading, “Can a girl smoke and 
still be lovely?” The text read 
as follows: 


Girl Smokers! You see them every- 
where nowadays. Just look around you 
and watch how they smoke with sheer 
enjoyment! — : 

Yet smoking can really cheat a girl 
of the very thing she prizes most highly 
—her beautiful white teeth. Of course 
it doesn’t injure them permanently. 
Just makes them dull and yellow. 

Smoking, too, often leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth—parched throat. And 
there’s nothing more ruinous to a girl’s 
loveliness than a stale tobacco breath. 

“What do you men do to prevent 
this?’”’ girl smokers are asking. 

Thousands of men who smoke con- 
stantly, long ago discovered a way to 
keep teeth stainless and white. They 
use the one tooth paste which was spe- 
cifically created to correct unhealthy 
mouth conditions—Pebeco. 


In this same advertisement were 
testimonial letters, one from a 
woman and one from a man, telling 
their reactions to Pebeco and 
smoking. 

Another layout featured a father 
and daughter under the heading, 
“‘T consented to my daughter’s 
smoking on one condition,’ writes 
the father of this 19-year-old girl.” 
Copy said: 


Mr. William R. Law is a typical 
modern father. Lenient, fair-minded. 
Anxious to please his children—but 
also to protect them. 

“Smoke if you wish,” he told his 


19-year-old daughter. “But please be 
careful to guard your pretty teeth.” 

And he advised her to use Peheco 
Tooth Paste! (See letter opposite.) 


Again were two testimonial let- 
ters, one from the father and one 
from a Detroit woman smoker. 

Before this test campaign was 
released, Lehn & Fink representa- 
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tives visited local dealers and pre- 
sented details. The first advertise- 
ment would carry a coupon which 
the dealer would redeem with a 
50-cent tube of Pebeco for 10 
cents. The Pebeco would be taken 
out of the store’s regular stock, the 
dealer would keep the 10 cents, 
and the company would replace the 
tubes on receipt of the coupon 
from the dealer. Arrangements 
were made with local jobbers to 
handle the redemptions smoothly, 
and dealers were offered window 
stickers featuring the drive as well 
as regular Pebeco window displays 
to make a complete tie-in with the 
local newspaper advertising. 

Results from the trial advertis- 
ing proved satisfactory, 72 per cent 
of druggists reporting that, aside 
from coupon customers, sales of 
Pebeco increased noticeably during 
the campaign. A local chain of 
drug stores reported sales 100 per 
cent above normal, with Pebeco 
rising to second best seller from 
eighth place. 

There was considerable comment, 
as: “Personally I didn’t approv: 
of the campaign, as I am very 
much opposed to the idea of women 
smokers, but that is neither here 
nor there. I will admit that it 
must have had a desired effect, be- 
cause it has increased our sales of 
Pebeco.” “Pebeco is going great 
Before that advertising we had two 
or three calls a week. During 
July about twelve to fourteen a 
week. We are pushing it now- 
that makes a difference.” The 
negative reaction was: “Pebeco is 
a lot more active than it was but 
the coupon offer cheapened it. It 
may have forced distribution, but 
it hurt future sales. As for the 
smoker idea, it appeared only to 
one class and that class is not look- 
ing for 10-cent offers.” 

Results from this test decided 
the company to extend it to all 
parts of the United States, and 
thirty-eight newspapers on Sep- 
tember 18 carried the first full- 
page advertisement. This, as did 
the first advertisement in the Buf- 
falo test, held a coupon redeemable 
with 10 cents for a regular tube of 
Pebeco. The method of handling 
redemptions was the same as in 
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The TIMES-PICAYUNE’S 
record of sustained leadership—from the days of 
advertising antiquity until now and with a future 
as rosy as a new Skookum apple—makes medium 
selection in your first Southern market a one- 
paper affair. In the first three-quarters of 1928 
The Times-Picayune stepped out with the follow- 
ing records: 


—more total paid advertising than the afternoon 
and Sunday field combined. 


—more than three times the total paid advertising 
of another New Orleans newspaper. 


—more Classified advertising than ALL the other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


—more than twice as much National advertising as 
the second New Orleans newspaper. 


—the ONLY New Orleans newspaper to show a 
gain in Local advertising over 


the same period last year. 94 O67 


Results—and only results—can DAILY 
sustain such a record of leader- 132.4 36 
ship! SUNDAY 


Che Times-Picayune 





U\LIn New Orleans J//// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Buffalo. Stickers and window dis- 
plays also were pushed similarly. 

According to an official of the 
company, it is too early to make a 
definite statement on results from 
the current nation-wide effort, but 
indications are that it will develop 
as it did in Buffalo from which 
city coupons still are coming to 
the company despite the fact that 
only the first advertisement carried 
the coupon. From the initial page 
advertisement of the new campaign, 
the company was swamped with 
early coupons. 

What eventually will develop 
irom this comparatively daring 
campaign which actually features 
lovely women in the act of smok- 
ing will be watched with interest 
by advertisers who hitherto have 
hesitated to do more than hint that 
women smoke. For this advertis- 
ing is interesting not only because 
of its radical appeal to women 
smokers but also because through 
this same appeal and in the same 
copy men smokers as well as non- 
smoking men and women are 
reached by the same qualities in the 
product which are played up to a 
single type of user. 


American Society of Sales 
Executives Meets 


The American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives recently held its tenth anniversary 
conference at Montauk Manor, Mon- 
tauk, Long Island. Norval A. Haw- 
kins was elected chairman; F. P. 
Valentine, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, secretary, and F. 

Beckwith, Hamilton Watch Company 
The following were elected 


Sonaean 
to the executive committee; G. R. Cain, 
Swift_and Company; M. L. Havey, 


New Jersey Zinc on ; T. J. Rey- 
nolds, Diamond Matc Coes any, and 
e, Wayland- Smith, Oneida Community, 
td. 


J. A. Meade with Henry E. 
Millar Agency 


J. A. Meade, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising director of the Grant Oil Tool 
Company, Los Angeles, has joined The 
Henry Millar Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


A. W. Ebin Joins Greenleaf 
Agency 


Alexander Weaver Ebin has joined 
The Greenleaf Company, Boston adver- 
tising agency, in a creative and execu- 
tive capacity. He has been engaged in 
advertising agency work in New York. 
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Chain Stores Win in 
North Carolina 


The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina has handed down a decision which 
declares a statute enacted by the Gen 
eral Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina imposing a special tax on 
chain stores to be unconstitutional. 

In its decision, the court pointed out 
that this statute was not directed at 
chain stores, per se, but that it was 
directed against the operation of six or 
more stores operated under the same 
general management, supervision or 
ownership. Said the court: “Five or 
any less number of such stores may be 
operated or maintained free from any 
tax under the statute, but if the num 
ber be increased to six, then not only 
is the sixth one taxed, but the first 
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five also. . . . This, to my mind, 
is an arbitrary distinction an denies 
to the plaintiffs the equal protection 
of the laws. e license tax 


imposed by this statute and paid by the 
plaintiffs, . . . is illegal, for the 
reason that the statute is in violation 
of the Constitution, both of this State 
and of the United States. Each of 
the plaintiffs is entitled to recover the 
money paid to the defendant as a li- 
cense tax.” 

Included among the chains _ that 
fought to nullify the statute are The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
David Pender Grocery Company, 
Woolworth Com any, Penney 
Company, G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., 
and the M. Samuels Company. In 
chain store circles, the decision is 
looked upon as a decided blow at all 
legislation which restricts chain store 
activities. 


J. E. Williams Advanced by 
Franklin Automobile Company 


John E. Williams, merchandising and 
advertising counsel for the Franklin 
Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been made vice-president in charge 
of sales. Up to a year and a half ago 
he was vice-president of the United 
ae Advertising Corporation, Toledo, 

io. 


Henry Kirkland Joins Trico 
Products 


Henry Kirkland, formerly with the 
Automotive Equipment Association, has 
been appointed merchandising director of 
the Trico Products Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. His work with the Trico com- 
pany will be especially concerned witl 
the merchandising of the “Visionall’ 
wiper. 


C. B. Field Heads Ground 
Gripper Shoe Company 


Charles Barr Field, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc., 
Boston, has m elected president of 
that company. He was at one time with 
the Chicago office of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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F 
ven Louisville, Ky. 


(ue its 330000 people 
is 30,000 shot o 


Yyour Portland, Oregon 
Market ~4, ‘ 


Manufacturers and space 
buyers are rapidly awaken- 
ing to the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the Portland, Ore- 
gon, market. A comparison 
with other valuable markets 
(such as Louisville, Ky.) is doing it. 


f 





Portland is a city of 360,000 prosperous people, 
situated in Oregon, the fifth state in national 
per capita wealth. It is the jobbing center for 
the entire Oregon country with its million 
population. 

Advertising and merchandising plans for this 


market should be as carefully weighed as plans 
for your other markets. 


The Journal can help you with vital facts and 
figures. They will be sent upon request. 





Francisco 58 Sutter St. 
Los Anozizs . . 117 West Ninth St. 


5528 Seatmiz . . . H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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NE OFA 

series of 
institutional 
advertisements 
published by 
the Hearst 
Newspapers, ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers in eight- 
een key cities 
and in leading 
advertising 
publications. 








«Pore than 20,000,000 


New York American ° 
New York Evening Journal 
Albany Times-Unien 
Rochester Journal 
Rochester Sunday American 
Syracuse Journal 
Syracuse Sunday American 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
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INTERPRETING 
- THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


3S 

ESTLESS, unsatisfied, unafraid, 

America has swiftly and 
. phantly through the years 
in unceasing pursuit of its national 
ideals. Considering, not whether a 
thing can be done, but whether it should 
be'done, then doing it—that has been, 
and is, the Spirit of America. 


Every institution, every newspaper, 
that hopes to interpret this spirit must 
be, in its policies, as progressive and as 
fearless as the public tapes it hopes to serve. 


In their militant and courageous edi- 

torial championing of the public 

interest, Hearst Newspapers have _eing 
because 


later, in ye ong tn etna 
Adiantic to the Pacific, —— 
Hearst Newspapers, entering over 
million homes and read by more than 
20,000,000 people, still place the 
lic otitis shave a deo still 

an unbounded faith in their country’s 
future. 


Close to the heart of America, under- 
ing with its 





and s 
desires »t hopes, Hearst 
Strive to reflect accurately the spirit of 
ro : : 
in 
entire newspaper reading 
today, as a matter 


Se believe in, and look to. 
earst Newspapers for information, 
inspiration, and leadership. 


map he naga 
but for the whole people, 
Hearst Newspapers, beginning with 
the first, in 1887, have held firmly to 


It is a mighty a for any 
institution to carry. It is an honored 
work, this, to interpret the will and 
promote the welfare pis? people 
moving on to 








eople ‘Read These TNewspapers 


San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Call 
Oakland Post-Enquirer 
Les Angeles Examiner 
Les Angeles Herald 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio Light 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Chicago American 
Washington, D. C., Herald 
Washington, D. C., Times 
Boston Evening American 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore News 
Baltimore Sunday American 
Omaha Bee-News 


rican 


perican 


mericat 
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One of the twenty-eight HEARST Newspapers 
—read by more than twenty million people 


A Great Newspaper 
in a Great FOOD Market 


AMERICA, 
Boston radial point 

for distribution of ‘nod 
arodnets throughout NF. 


eA, 








BOSTON -food center for 2,777,- 


377 people within its 
own thirty-mile trading area—a com- 
pact and populous market worth while 
fighting for. The Boston Evening 
American, read by nearly half the read- 
ers of Boston evening newspapers, is a 
necessary sales medium for you to use. 











BC 





Largest Evening Circulation in New England 
E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit 


Members of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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(= spirit of 


America is expressed most 
typically in the sweeping 
progress of Chicago from 
smoking ruin to rank among 
the foremost of the world’s 
great cities in scarcely three 
score years. It is inevitable 
that a newspaper which has 
fostered within itself the 
same inspirational forces 
which have built Chicago, 
should be rewarded by 
Chicago—and thus is ex- 
plained the Chicago Evening 
American’s leadership in its 
field. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 











Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
, Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“One of » series’ % ams = _iheminctves on the value of the 


“Our Own Consistent Use of the 
Wisconsin News Strongest Proof 
That We Consider Your Medium 
Necessary. 





—Robt. A. Johnston Co. 


ADORE SS ALL MAIL TO THE COMPANY NOT TO INDIVIDUALS 





ay 
Conran 8 CACEEO™S 3.50000000 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


MILWAUKEE, 





The Wisconsin News, 
15 Michigan Street,~ 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Atten tion Mr. J. FR. Black, Publisher. 





Dear Mr. Black:- 





We will be glad to r a your pap to any advertiser 





endeavoring to sell the Milwaukee market. 





Our own consistent use of the Wisconsin News should constitute 
the strongest proof that we consider your medium necessary in 
any campaign designed to effectively reach Milwaukeeans. 














Va The Robert A. Johnston Co., 













established in Milwaukee in 
1848, does a world-wide busi- 
ness, 

Certainly the opinion of this 
outstandingly successful ad- 
vertiser should be authorita- 
tive! 









































How We Advertise 5,000 Products 


Direct-Mail Advertising Plays an Important Part in the Campaign Being 
Conducted by the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee 


By Stanley A. Knisely 


Director of Advertising and Publicity, Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee 


HE Sheet Steel Trade Exten- 
sion Committee, which was 
formed in July, 1924, is composed 
of the manufacturers of sheet steel, 
representing about 97 per cent of 
the tonnage of the industry. Un- 
like some associations of similar 
character, it is supported’ entirely 
by the manufacturers of the raw 
material, and solicits no revenue 
from fabricators, distributors or 
dealers. A merger in May of this 
year brought together the sheet 
steel manufacturers, the hot rolled 
stripped steel manufacturers and 
cold rolled strip steel manufactur- 
rs into an organization now known 
as the National Association of Flat 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers. 
Unless you have given this 
particular industry considerable 
thought, you probably are not 
aware of what a tremendous under- 
taking this trade extension work 
was, and still is. While there are 
approximately only thirty manu- 
facturers of sheet steel, there are 
between 4,000 and 5,000 fabricators, 
and in the neighborhood of 30,000 
sheet metal contractors. These 
fabricators manufacture more than 
5,000 different sheet steel products 
how many more, no one knows. 
To tell you that there were close 
to fifty million tons of steel ingots 
and castings manufactured in 1927, 
or approximately ten million tons 
of sheets and plates, or one and 
one-half million tons of galvanized 
sheets alone, does not convey a 
clear picture. I might tell you 
how there are 500,000 employees in 
the steel industry; 1,500,000 per- 
sons dependent directly upon the 
industry for livelihood; that the 
ipitalization of the flat rolled 
steel industry alone is in excess 
‘ a billion dollars, and still not 
get my story across. 
You have a better appreciation 
Portion of an address before the 


Direct Mail Advertising Association 
convention last week at Philadelphia. 
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of the problem of promoting the 
wider use of more than 5, sheet 
steel products when I tell you that 
these products range all the way 
from bridge lamps to battleships ; 
toy engines to monster locomo- 
tives; toy automobiles and air- 
planes to $10,000 sedans and $25,- 
000 air liners; from spectacle cases 
to spinet desks. 

Your problem is how to make a 
public favorably conscious of the 
basic material which goes to make 
up the thousands of products that 
they have heretofore taken very 
much for granted. 

How is the sheet steel industry 
following through? 

First, we have engaged in gen- 
eral advertising with a view to 
really educating the layman regard- 
ing the safety, durability, beauty 
and economy of products made of 
sheet steel—qualities and charac- 
teristics that are for the most part 
the result of merits inherent in the 
raw material itself. We are not 
asking the public to buy more sheet 
steel, because the public is not in- 
terested in sheet steel as such. Our 
effort is to sell things made of 
sheet steel in which people can be 
interested, and at the same time, to 
make the consumer conscious of 
the merits of anything that is made 
of steel. 


TELLING THE FARMER 


To the farmer, through farm 
publications, we are telling the 
story of galvanized steel roofing 
and siding, of steel corn cribs, 
silos, machine sheds, garages, wat- 
ering troughs, milk houses, brood- 
ers, individual hog houses and other 
miscellaneous buildings. We are 
selling him lightning protection, 
fire protection, durability, economy 
and ease of application. 

To the housewife, through wo- 
men’s publications, we talk about 
steel refrigerators, kitchen tables, 
kitchen cabinets, beautiful beds, 
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dressers, chiffoniers, card tables, 
radiator covers, washing machines, 
clothes dryers, and laundry tubs. 
We are selling the idea of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, durability, per- 
manent finishes and beautiful, warm 
colors. Until this campaign started, 
she never associated steel with 
beauty. 

To the business man, we are tell- 
ing the story of steel desks, chairs, 
files, partitions, shelving, lockers, 
and wardrobes. We are selling 
him fire safety, lower insurance, 
permanent finishes, sanitation and 
lasting service. 

To the fabricator, we are telling 
the story of stamping to replace 
castings, possible new uses for 
sheet steel, the ease of finishing 
and forming it. We are selling 
him the idea of a lighter, stronger 
product, at a lower manufactur- 
ing cost. 

To the sheet metal contractor, we 
are preaching the gospel of this 
merchandising age, inspiring him 
to become a salesman, calling his 
attention to opportunities that he 
is overlooking and supporting his 
faith in the material. 

We also have suitable messages 
for the architect, contractor, specu- 
lative builder, public official and 
agricultural engineer. 

With such a broad and general 
endeavor, you might wonder just 
where and how direct mail fits in. 
I want to say that without direct 
mail we could not do our job. In 
association work the term “direct 
mail” usually is applied to educa- 
tional literature. 


HOW INQUIRIES ARE HANDLED 


One of the results of our gen- 
eral advertising, of course, is the 
thousands of inquiries we get for 
information concerning all manner 
of steel products. These inquiries 
are mailed each day to fabricators 
of these articles, to be turned over 
to their sales departments. It 
might be supposed that the direct 
mail sent out by the fabricator in 
response to these inquiries would 
suffice for our purpose, but, un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. 
Fabricators of products made of 
sheet steel frequently make no ref- 
erence or only a passing reference 
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to the basic material in their own 
literature. 

At least one of the manufac- 
turers of a very widely advertised 
steel product deliberately refrains 
from any mention of steel in his 
publication advertising. There- 
fore, if anyone is to sell the general 
public a preference for articles 
made of steel, because of the 
merits inherent in the material it- 
self, just as, for instance, the 
Portland Cement Association has 
brought about a wide recognition 
of concrete and its various prod- 
ucts, it must be the organized steel 
industry. Until some such phrase 
as “Made of Steel” produces a fav- 
orable reaction in a sales message, 
the fabricators of steel products 
cannot be expected to shout it very 
loud or take up valuable white 
space in repeating it in their adver- 
tising. 

Consequently, when an adver- 
tisement has interested a woman in 
steel furniture sufficiently to induce 
her to write to us for information, 
it behooves us to be able to supply 
that information in a more detailed 
form than can be contained in full- 
page copy. We are not only in- 
terested in selling her a piece or 
suite of steel furniture, but we 
particularly want to take advantage 
of this opportunity to impress 
upon her the favorabl: qualities 
and characteristics of any house- 
hold product made of steel. 

_ One of our first direct-mail ac- 
tivities was in the roofing field. 
For illustration, we discovered 
through several surveys that 70 per 
cent of the steel roofing bought by 
farmers was applied by “me and 
my boy.” We also discovered that 
faulty application was responsible 
for discrediting steel roofing. So 
today we have two pieces of direct 
mail dealing with roofing. When 
a farmer responds to our general 
advertising, he is mailed a book 
entitled “Steel Roofing—Its Use 
and Application.” This book goes 
into detail concerning the fire pro- 
tection, lightning protection, dura- 
bility and ease of application of 
steel roofing. It is designed to 
implant an active desire in the 
farmer’s mind for a steel roof. It 
contains a return card, enabling 
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him to easily obtain, at no cost, a 
second, more elaborate and costly 
handbook, entitled “How to Lay 
Steel Roofing.” 

This second book explains in the 
simplest language and illustrates 
with step by step construction pho- 
tographs exactly how to apply any 
type of steel roofing. It tells how 
to measure a roof and how to or- 
der the exact amount of material. 
[It pictures the tools that are neces- 
sary; the kind and size of nails 
and washers; just where the nails 
are to be placed; how the joints 
are to be sealed; and where and 
how each sheet is to be cut for 
fitting. How could such a job be 
accomplished economically in any 
other way than by the use of direct 
mail ? 

You are probably wondering, 
“Was there no such book in exist- 
ence previous to 1927?” and the 
answer is “no.” True, there were 
directions on the application of 
steel roofing obtainable from sev- 
eral sources, but they were wo- 
fully incomplete and could not be 
intelligently interpreted by the man 
who lays 70 per cent of the roofing 
on the farm. 

A somewhat different example 
of our direct mail activities is our 
monthly magazine, entitled “Mak- 
ing Markets,” which circulates to 
25,000 fabricators, jobbers, sheet 
metal contractors, member com- 
panies and their salesmen. By 
means of this twenty-four page 
publication, we seek to keep inter- 
est aroused in the work the asso- 
ciation is doing, and endeavor to 
inspire the industry to greater 
things, particularly along the lines 
of better merchandising. We use 
it as a vehicle to suggest possible 
new uses of sheet steel to fabri- 
cators. It is our constant contact 
with all branches of the industry 
and helps us to merchandise our 
advertising. 


Insurance Account for Salt 
Lake City Agency 


The Pacific National Life Assurance 
Company, a new company recently 
organized at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
appointed Stevens and Wallis, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its atpertiones account. An advertising 
campaign will be conducted in Utah. 
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Berkey and Gay and “Ca-Vel” 
Advertise Together 


Berkey anp Gay Furniture CoMPaNny 
Granp Rapips, Oct. 10, 1928 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: ee 
We were interested in the editorial 


appearin 
an A 


in your issue of September 
rediction Comes True.” 
1927, we ran a color page 
“Post” opposite which was a 
full page by the Oak Association, both 
advertisements worked out together and 
in harmony to present a spread featur- 
ing oak furniture. j 
n December of this year you will 
see that our advertisements featuring 
a special living room group call partic- 
ular attention to the fact that the = 
holstering material is “Ca-Vel.” t 
the same time, you will find that the 
“Ca-Vel” advertisements, picturing the 
same pieces refer to the fact that, in 
designing these pieces, Berkey & Gay 
chose their fabrics. 
Ottver A. WALLACE, 
Advertising Manager. 


Appointed by “The Magazine 
of Wall Street” 


George A. Hammer has been ap- 
peated advertising director of The 
fagazine of Wall Street, New York. 
He formerly was director of sales of 
Walker & Company, Detroit, and pre- 
viously was with the advertising staff 
of the Curtis Publishing Company at 
Chicago for nine years, 


Frank Kiernan Admits Son to 
Partnership 


J. Russell Kiernan, son of Frank 
Kiernan, head of Frank Kiernan & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has been admitted to partnership in 
that agency. He has been an account 
executive of the agency for a number 
of years. 


Royce Parkin Joins Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company 


Royce Parkin has been made copy 
manager of the advertising and general 
information department of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, Cleveland. He was 
formerly with the Griswold-Eshleman 
Company, and, previously, was with 
Fuller & Smith, Inc., both of that city. 


A. O. Levy, Art Director, 


Buffalo Agency 
Alexander O. Levy has been appointed 
art director of Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency. He 
formerly was art director of the Larkin 
Company, Inc., of that city. 


To Direct Sales of Boyer 
Chemical Laboratories 


C. C. Stone has been appointed sales 
manager of The Boyer Chemical Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago and Paris, manu- 
facturer of the Boyer toilet goods line. 











The Line of Least Resistance 


How the Successful Salesman Employs Suggestion 


By W. L. Barnhart 


Resident Vice-President, National Surety Co. 


E were seated about the 

luncheon table enjoying our 
after-dinner cigars—three sales- 
men whose incomes range from 
$8,000 to $15,000, a sales manager 
and myself. 

“Our men all tell me they are 
running into a lot of delays these 
days,” complained the sales man- 
ager. “Folks will agree readily 
enough that our product is a good 
one and well worth the money. 
They say they expect to buy some 
time, but that with conditions as 
they are today, they are not buy- 
ing anything.” 

“And what are you doing about 
it?” I asked. 

“Oh, I just tell the men to put 
on more pressure,” he declared 
with all the assurance of a man 
who completely knows his subject. 

As he concluded, he noticed a 
tolerant smile on the lips of the 
Fifteen - Thousand -a- Year sales- 
man. A little less sure of himself, 
he added lamely, “That’s how you 
do, isn’t it?” 

“No,” ejaculated Mr. Fifteen 
Thousand. “That’s too much like 
salesmanship to suit me. I never 
try to high-pressure or hurry any- 
body. In fact, I don’t know any- 
thing about salesmanship and I 
don’t want to know anything 
about it.” 

“Then how in the Sam Hill do 
you make your income?” demanded 
the sales manager, with the air of 
one who has asked the one ques- 
tion which simply cannot be an- 
swered without delivering the ar- 
gument into his hands. 

Before the other could answer, 
I interjected a word of my own: 
“Didn’t you tell us the other day 
that your average unit of sale is 
nearly $700 and that 53 per cent 
of your business is closed on first 
call? How can you get $700 or- 


ders signed, sealed and delivered 
on first call if you don’t use high 
pressure or try to hurry the pros- 


pect? 
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Our man didn’t appear in the 
least disconcerted by having such 
posers hurled at him. 

“Guess I’m just naturally lazy,” 
he drawled, “but at any rate I 
long ago learned that I could make 
more and better sales by always 
following the line of least resis- 
tance. And high pressure and 
hurry and all that strong-arm stuff 
forms the line of greatest resis- 
tance. Guess I’m too lazy to make 
sales the hardest way.” 

“But doesn’t your ‘line of least 
resistance’ lead you to make a lot 
of back calls if you don’t try to 
bring them right up to the dotted 
line?” demanded the Eight Thou- 
sand-Dollar-a-Year man. “How 
do you avoid back calls?” 

“Why, I simply made up my 
mind some years ago that I 
wouldn’t make ’em any more,” em- 
phatically declared the High Man. 
“T figured it all out on percentages 
and I decided that it didn’t pay 
me to make more than three calls 
on anyone, no matter what they 
said or did. So if a _ prospect 
doesn’t buy by the third call, I just 
cross him off my list and don’t try 
any more.” 

This matter of the line of least 
resistance, he said, is so much tied 
up with the problem of suggestion 
in salesmanship that it would be 
necessary to talk first about sug- 
gestion and its application to sell- 
ing in order to get at the basis of 
his marketing plans. 


A WILD STATEMENT COMES TRUE 


“Tt really began when one of the 
best salesmen I ever knew made 
what I then thought to be the wild- 
est statement I ever heard, but I 
have since decided that his words 
were the absolute truth,” he said. 
“This salesman said to me: ‘It’s 
possible to sell anything to any- 
body provided you find the line of 
least resistance and don’t go buck- 
ing the line of greatest resistance.’ 

“All right then,” he continued, 
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New York Office: 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 EB, 48nd Street 





Rotogravure Advertising 


In the Washington, D. C. Star 


The growing. favor in which Rotogravure Ad- 
vertising in The Sunday Star is held by both local 
merchants and national advertisers is due to the 
complete coverage which The Star gives in this 
market and the high character of the weekly con- 
tents of the Rotogravure Section, with its graph- 
ically pictured news of events and personages in 
the public eye. 


Write us for any information wanted about 
the Washington, D. C. Market. Our Statistical 
Department will furnish surveys made from 
any special angle, interesting to your business. 


The Foening Har. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


as 


Tower Building 
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BosTon —in 


Boston holds a unique position among 
American cities. It is one of the most 
famous of the few historical cities of the 
country and at the same time, and in the 
best sense, one of the most progressive. 
The story of the old Boston makes in- 
teresting reading, but the new. volume— 
the story of Business Boston of today— 
makes the kind of reading that gets the 
attention of the business American. 

Boston offers no difficult sales resis- 
tance to worthy merchandise. Statistics 
indicate that the Boston market offers 
remarkable opportunities for economical 
development of sales. This is proved by 
the successful experiences of national 
advertisers who have invaded this terri- 
tory. 

But there is one point of difference 
between Boston and the other important 
markets of America. The people are 
divided into two separate groups that 
differ sharply in their modes of living, 
in their habits, in their preferences and 
trains of thought. This condition has 
been developing for over a hundred 
years and is the result of heredity, of 
tradition, sympathy and environment. 

Those manufacturers and merchants 
who expect success in the Boston area, 
must so engineer their advertising—as 
well as their merchandising plans—that 
they will appea] with equal force to the 
people composing both groups of the 
divided population. 


BOSTON 
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Advertising representative: 


George A. Me 


evitt Co., 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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There is but one way to reach practi- 
cally the entire population of Business 
Boston, which numbers nearly 2,000,000. 
Of course it is through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers. There are 
four daily newspapers of major impor- 
tance. To cover the entire population 
at least two papers should be used. One 
of them must be the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, for the Herald-Traveler is the 
only Boston newspaper that is read’ by 
the more important division of Boston’s 
population. The other can be covered 
for the most part by any one of the other 
three dailies. 

Space buyers throughout America real- 
ize today that the Herald-Traveler alone 
reaches those Bostonians who possess 
the greater buying power and are also 
more responsive to brand and quality 
advertising. Among this group every 
reader is a prospective customer for 
every kind of merchandise. And that 
is the kind of circulation that pays the 
advertiser. 

In addition to its unique hold on the 
more important population division, the 
Herald-Traveler offers the national ad- 
vertiser an exclusive feature. The Herald- 
Traveler carries the only Rotogravure 
Section published in Boston. 

The people of Boston welcome worthy 
merchandise and buy readily. Cover this 
important market—by using the Herald- 
Traveler and one other Boston newspaper. 


TRAVELER 


For six years the Herald-Traveler 
has been first in National Advertis- 
ing, including all financial, auto- 
mobile, and publication advertising 
among Boston newspapers. 
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In Every Issue 
the policy for 1929 


During 1928 THE FARMER used high grade 
calendered covers when advertisers especially 
requested. - The plan met with such favor it is 
now to be made regular practice. 


These handsome covers will be a regular 
feature in 1929. They will give THE FARMER 
an appearance consistent with its high editorial 
content. 


You can use fine screen halftones and get the 
finest art and typographical effects. Your story 
can go to the farmer without any mechanical 
limitations. = 


Cover advertisem.ats can be had in black 
alone or in black and your choice of red, orange, 
blue or green with duotone. 

Rates, with this color option, are $815 for 
the second or third cover and $850 for the back 
cover. 

This new policy again emphasizes the leader- 
ship that has given prestige to the Northwest’s 
only weekly farm paper. 
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THEAQEZARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill, New York 








A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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“what are the lines of greatest re- 
sistance? First that he is a sales- 
man—that his very manner of 
approach suggests that he is after 

order, and an order means 
spending money and the prospect 
doesn’t want to spend any money. 
Therefore, the average salesman 
meets perhaps his greatest resis- 
tance at the very outset of his call, 
simply because he is a salesman 
and because he is making the call 
for the obvious purpose of making 
a sale.” 

To understand how the Fifteen- 
Thousand-a-Year man has found 
the way to get entirely around this 
initial barrier of greatest resis- 
tance, let us study for a moment 
the nature of suggestion and how 
it works on the human mind. 

Alex F. Osborn says that sug- 
gestion is “the art of getting the 
other person to tell (or sell) him- 
self.” He continues: “Suggestion 


is possible because the mind in- 
clines to believe every idea, unless 
it is contradicted. The ideas that 
enter the mind through sugges- 
tion are uncontradicted, and are, 


therefore, more fully persuasive. 

“But to understand how to use 
suggestion, the mind must be con- 
sidered as if divided into two main 
parts: 

“1. The logical mind (the intel- 
lect). 

“2. The feeling mind (the im- 
agination).” 

Then he goes on to show how the 
logical mind rarely leads to buying. 
Intellectual arguments and logic 
don’t often sell except to profes- 
sional purchasing agents. The 
average consumer buys largely 
through instinct, through feeling, 
through having his imagination 
stirred. In other words, if you can 
get your message to his feeling 
mind, rather than to his logical 
mind, all the bars are down. You 
are on the right track of least 
resistance ! 

And that isn’t all. If you can 
get your idea safely landed on this 
track of least resistance in the 
prospect’s feeling mind, he himself 
will carry that idea along the pre- 
determined route to its logical des- 
tination. And all obstructions are 
out of the way and it’s a clear 
track ahead when the prospect 
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himself is steering the idea you 
have planted by suggestion in his 
feeling mind. 

But now to get back to my 
friend, Mr. Fifteen-Thousand-a- 
Year. How did he succeed in elim- 
inating everything that smacked 
of salesmanship from his sales? 


HE LOOKS PROSPEROUS 


In the first place, he creates a 
strong suggestion in his very ap- 
proach that here is a man well 
worth talking to. A man doesn’t 
attain an income well over the 
$10,000 mark without having some 
of the visible evidences of his at- 
tainment appear at even a casual 
glance. In clothing, in bearing, in 
peace of mind and ability to do 
whatever he desires without thought 
for the cost, he measures vp to 
the. best of them. 

Then he manages to convey by 
suggestion, rather than by any di- 
rect words, that he is a man who 
does not call on everyone and that 
this particular prospect was spe- 
cially favored in receiving a call. 

He created an atmosphere of a 
professional adviser rather than a 
salesman. In fact, his first words 
were: “I am here to acquaint you 
with present-day conditions in your 
industry, to give you confidential 
information as to things that are 
happening all about you. I am 
here to give you, first, information ; 
and finally, a word of suggestion 
or advice.” 

Being told to proceed, he would 
then give a mass of interesting and 
valuable information—confidential 
facts that the prospect would be 
glad to know, but all pointing di- 
rectly toward the desirability of 
the service he was selling. 

And having entered the pros- 
pect’s consciousness through the 
line of least resistance, as an ad- 
viser rather than as a salesman, 
the prospect would, in at least 
seven cases out of ten, so my 
friend assured me, of his own ac- 
cord, ask for that word of advice 
that had been promised—how best 
to meet the situation revealed by 
the confidential information im- 
parted. 

The advice being given in the 
manner of an engineer, a doctor 
or a lawyer advising a client 
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rather than that of a salesman 
eager to sell goods, the natural 
reaction on the prospect’s mind 
seemed to be té follow immediately 
the advice offered in such a casual 
manner. In many cases, my friend 
assured us, the customers actually 
apologized for asking a man like 
him to take their orders. 

Such was the line ox least re- 
sistance found by the salesman 
who was making his knowledge of 
the use of suggestion and of hu- 
man psychology pay him $15,000 a 
year. And there’s no man of my 
whole acquaintance who seems to 
be earning his living more easily 
or who seems to be getting more 
genuine fun out of each day’s work 
as he goes along. 


“The Priceless 
Ingredient” 


Nationa AssocraTion OF Reat Estate 
Boarps 
CHIcaco 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I should like to get some information 
about the origin of the expression 
“Priceless Ingredient.” I know it is 
used from time to time in advertising, 
but I have not been able to find a 
library here that can give me any in- 
formation about the term, where it was 
first originated, how it was used, and 
by_ whom. 

If you can give me any dope on this 
I will be extremely grateful. 

. J. Berce, 
Sales Counselor. 


HE phrase, the “Priceless In- 

gredient,” has been featured by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons in the adver- 
tising of Squibb’s products. The 
words originally were used in the 
famous Squibb advertisement bear- 
ing the title, “The Priceless In- 
gredient.” It was written by 
Theodore Weicker, vice-president 
of the company. Incidentally, the 
copy text is copyrighted. 

This particular piece of copy has 
been commented on several times 
in Printers’ INK and it is re- 
garded as an especially fine piece 
of writing by advertising men. We 
are quoting the entire copy again: 


Tue Priceress INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad, lived Hakeem, 
the Wise e, and many people went 
to him for counsel, which he gave freely 
to all, asking nothing in return. There 
came to him a young man, who had 
spent much, but got little, and said: 
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“Tell me, Wise One, what shall I do 
to receive the most for that which I 
spend?” i 

Hakeem answered, “A thing that is 
bought or sold has no value unless it 
contains that which cannot be bought or 
sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredi- 


t. 
“But, what is this Priceless Ingredi- 
ent?” asked the young man. 
Spoke/then the Wise One, “My Son. 
the Priceless Ingredient of every _prod- 
uct in the market place is the Honor 
and Integrity of him who made it. 
Consider his name before you buy.” 


Since the appearance of the orig- 
inal “Priceless Ingredient” adver 
tisement, that expression has been 
used frequently in Squibb adver- 
tising. The final paragraph of one 
of the company’s most recent pieces 
of copy, in suggesting that Squibb 
products be specified, says: “For 
with that name is linked the ‘Price- 
less Ingredient,’ the honor and in- 
tegrity of the maker. It symbolizes 
a promise of safety and satisfac- 
tion that has always been kept.”— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins Springfield, Mass., 
Agency 

John Moore, Jr., has joined the copy 
staff of Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., advertising agency. 

e recently was with the axim 
Silencer Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and before that was with The Stanley 

orks, New Britain, Conn. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 


Malmo & Company, Seattle, Wash., 
nurserymen, have appointed Claude 
Arnold, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct a territorial newspaper adver- 
tising campaign for nursery stock and 
shrubbery. Newspapers throughout 
Washington will be used in the fall 
and spring. 


V. B. Gaffney with Edgar C. 


Ruwe Company 
Victor B. Gaffney has joined the 
Edgar C, Ruwe Company, Inc., New 
York printing, engraving and direct- 
mail service. 


E. E. A. Stone Leaves 


Stanco, Inc. 

Evan E. A. Stone has resigned as 
advertising manager of Stanco, Inc., 
New York, distributor of Flit, Nujol 
and Mistol. 


G. P. Farrar Appointed by 
Condé Nast Press 


Gilbert P. Farrar has been appointed 


supervising typographer of the Condé 
Nast Press. 
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Competition 


Welcomed 


As veterans of 52 years campaigning we love 
the battle for business—we love the zest of 
keen, clean, open competition. In the lists 
where brains match wits with brains and the 
best man wins, we have thrived for over half 
a century. 


Ine, In keeping with that spirit, we extend to 
faxim buyers of printing and direct-mail advertising 
anley a frank and open invitation to call us in on 
the next problem which faces them. And we 
especially direct this invitation at those who 
have never availed themselves of the peculiarly 
Goldmann type of counsel and service— 
including our “Minimum Overhead Plan” 
which is of interest to all users of direct-mail 


advertising whether they are aware of it or not. 


Competition (of brains) is always welcomed by 


Jraae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


lujol PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
by NEW YORK. N.¥ WORTH 9430 


d as 
Inc., 
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Yes —The 


in midwest far 


HE farm woman—as much as her city relative— 

appreciates the convenience and time-saving offered 
by canned products. She knows, too, that quality canned 
foods lend a variety to the menu—impossible to attain 
if she depends solely on her garden or the Jocal markets. 
Is this farm housewife, this liberal provider for her 
family, buying your brand of cocoanut or pineapple— 
string beans or soup? 


A survey made by Capper’s Farmer among leading gro- 
cery jobbers throughout the midwest shows that while 
approximately 70% of their goods reaches the farmer 
as the ultimate consumer, a large part of this business 
is on private label brands rather than nationally adver- 
tised products. This is largely due to the indifference 
of national advertisers, in educating the farm woman on 
their brands. 


Sell this 
territory 


a 





PUBLISHED IN TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
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sat canned foods 


Can you afford to neglect this 
big, rich rural market—an 
ideal market for Del Monte, 
Campbell’s Soup, all of the 
57 varieties and other qual- 





ity products? 


You can reach this rich mar- 





ket through Capper’s Farmer 
which is read every month 
‘ by more than 800,000 farm 
women. Because they have 





learned to trust its editorials 











* * - 
Acquaint these prosperous midwest farm women with 


your product, and you will have little to fear from 
private brands. 


M. L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


ime 


RTHUR CAPPER :: CIRCULATION 846,617 
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One Step Ahead 


A farm magazine, particu- 
larly a class publication, de- 
signed to serve dairymen— 
the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive type of farmer— 
must lead and be first to 
recognize the newer develop- 
ments in this fast moving in- 
dustry. 


THE DAIRY FARMER is 
making great strides. Edi- 
torially and mechanically it 
leads. As proof of the reader 
interest, the requests for in- 
formation received during 
1928 to date, show a 46% 


increase over the same period 


for 1927. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


One of the Meredith Publications 

















Advertising Ethics in a Buyer’s 
Market 


Competitive Copy Practices Threaten Not Only Advertisers but 
Advertising Itself 


By F. M. Feiker 


Managing Director and Secretary, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


PUBLISHER, in discussing 
LA standards of practice which 
had been set up by the War Indus- 
tries Board and allied organiza- 
tions, said that it seemed to be pos- 
sible for manufacturers to abide by 
standards in a seller’s market, but 
that when the buyer is in the sad- 
dle many a devotee of high ethical 
standards is willing to worship at 
the made-to-order shrine. I believe 
that this publisher was right, that 
the test of any recommended stand- 
ards of practice and of any code 
of ethics which are set up as ideals 
of accomplishment between buyer 
and seller really comes when the 
buyer, himself under the economic 
pressure for sales, finds reasons 
why he should ask for special or- 
ders. It is then that the seller 
throws his standards and code 
overboard. 

Advertising is being forced to 
meet this test today and has been 
meeting it for some time. Those 
who are responsible for the carry- 
ing forward of codes of practice 
which have been accepted as sound, 
observe a desire on the part of the 
buyer of advertising to forget the 
standards of practice which have 
been established on a basis of what 
we may call ethical common sense 
and to introduce into their advertis- 
ing copy methods which many 
times have been proved not only 
unethical but in the long run highly 
destructive to the building of busi- 
ness for which the advertising was 
created. 

We have heard and read a great 
deal during the last two years 
about this problem as applied to 
mediums of general circulation but 
there has been less agitation con- 
cerning the problem as applied in 
the fields of specialized markets, 
including trade, technical and class 
journals. Yet my experience daily 
proves that here the situation is 


just as acute as in general com- 
modity fields. 

It seems to be true that in spite 
of principles that have generally 
been ‘recognized as sound, adver- 
tisers and their agents in an effort 
to get before buyers the merits of 
their equipment and apparatus by 
competitive arguments are tending 
to lose sight of the well considered 
practices of the past. They are 
using arguments, statements and 
comparisons, talking points and 
sales arguments which, while they 
may come within the realms of 
truth in advertising, cannot be in- 
cluded under the head of respect 
for advertising. 


WHY SOME COPY IS REFUSED 


It would be easy enough to cite 
plenty of instances where all stand- 
ards have been thrown overboard 
as advertisers have rushed into 
bitter competitive fights. I doubt 
if there are many publishers in the 
specialized publishing field who 
have not been gravely disturbed by 
the growing tendency to forget 
good business sense for the sake 
of what often seems to amount to 
almost personal animosity. I know 
of numerous instances where pub- 
lishers have had to refuse copy 
based purely on competitive argu- 
ments. Several publishers, in fact, 
in order to maintain their own 
standards have had to throw out 
profitable advertising contracts 
from advertisers of long standing 
because those advertisers insisted 
on policies of bitter competitive 
copy. 

I have discussed this question 
with advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies and publishers and such dis- 
cussion has seemed to indicate that 
the only group which at the pres- 
ent time is attempting to uphold 
the ethics of competitive copy is 
comprised of publishers. I do not 
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believe that this is because the 
publishers have higher principles 
than advertisers and advertising 
agencies, but that the publishers, 
looking at the situation from a 
practical point of view, recognize 
that no real gain can come from 
attacking the products of com- 
petitors. 

The industrial advertiser—or any 
advertiser for that matter—can 
center his advertising around two 
ideas : 

1. The idea that he, in common 
with other advertisers in the field, 
is selling against other fields. To 
illustrate this by citing consumer 
commodities we may point to the 
electrical refrigeration field where 
the manufacturers faced the prob- 
lem of selling refrigeration. Un- 
fortunately, early in the history of 
the industry many of these adver- 
tisers seemed to feel that this 
meant they had to attack the ice 
mah. Not until they saw that the 
problem was one of selling refrig- 
eration per se did they make prog- 


ress. ; i 
2. The idea that he is selling his 


own particular product in compe- 
tition with other products within 
the field. 

The advertiser who sees his prob- 
lem clearly so far as it concerns 
Point 1 is starting out on a pro- 
gram of sane selling. The grave 
mistake comes when he lets his 
eagerness to state his problem in 
terms of Point 2 cloud his vision 
of Point 1. 

I have in mind a specific instance 
in a certain industrial field. A new 
type of product was developed 
which would replace other and 
quite different products because of 
greater convenience. The advertis- 
ers in this field started on a pro- 
gram of sensible advertising. They 
told the story of the convenience of 
the product and of its great value 
to industrial consumers. 

Finally, one advertiser, whom 
we may call Smith, forgot Point 1 
and launched forth on advertising 
which was based on a mistaken con- 
ception of Point 2. He began to 
boast about the fact that his par- 
ticular machine was outselling all 
others in the field. His figures 
were accurate enough but they were 
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based on juggled statistics which 
were not clear to the buyer. 

Jones, a competitor, saw the ad- 
vertising and immediately took vio- 
lent objection to it. He read into 
the copy statements that weren't 
there and which no buyer of the 
product could possibly see. The re- 
sult was that he offered to the 
trade papers in the field a series of 
advertisements which mentioned 
Smith by name and pointed out his 
errors. 

In neither the Smith or the 
Jones advertising was there any 
effort to sell the service. of the 
product. Anyone unfamiliar with 
the field might have assumed that 
all the necessary pioneering work 
was done. This was far from the 
case. The buyers of the product 
still were not entirely convinced 
that it really could displace the ap- 
paratus they had become familiar 
with through years of use. 

The first publisher to whom the 
advertising of Jones was offered 
refused it. In a carefully planned 
conference he explained the situa- 
tion to Jones and outlined a policy 
which would have freed the field 
from any competitive fight. Jones 
would not listen and after his copy 
had been turned down by the pub- 
lisher he sent it out in a broadside 
in which he mentioned that the 
publisher had refused the copy, the 
implication being that the publisher 
was weak-kneed. 


HOW BUYERS TOOK IT 


The result was what was to be 
expected. Buyers who needed to 
be approached from the angle of 
Point 1 suddenly saw two manu- 
facturers in the field engaged in 
a bitter fight. The fight had noth- 
ing to do with the basic reasons 
why the product was good. It 
centered entirely around a ques- 
tion of veracity, which interested 
the buyers not at all. Therefore 
they forgot the product entirely 
and let the two manufacturers fight 
their little battle undisturbed. 

Let me cite another instance 
taken from the field of selling 
rather than advertising, although 
the analogy is quite clear. 

Recently two companies were 
competing for a large industrial 
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Boston’s Preferred 
Class Prefer the 
Boston Transcript 


The day is done. The long 
line of gleaming cars flashes up Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 


Red lights! ‘The line halts. News- 
boys leap from the curb. Waiting 
hands from open windows reach for 
their Transcript. 


Green lights! The line moves! Home 
—to the Newtons, Winchester, Brook- 
line—to the suburbs where incomes 
are well above the average—where 
spending is on a large scale. 


Dinner—Cigars— Transcript! 


Poston Lbening Granscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston Nw York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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order. Fortunately their ethics are 
of the highest and both were sell- 
ing their products on a basis of 
service, convenience and economy 
with a careful avoidance of any 
bitter competitive statements. It 
so happens that in this field each 
machine contains certain parts 
which are made by independent 
manufacturers. The maker of the 
original equipment can install the 
parts of any of several of these 
manufacturers and leaves the ques- 
tion up to the buyer who specifies 
the secondary equipment. 

Two manufacturers of equipment 
heard about the large industrial 
order and at once their salesmen 
descended upon the prospect. These 
salesmen, in their fight to get their 
products specified for installation, 
engaged in bitter competitive argu- 
ments. Each pointed out the dis- 
advantages of the other’s equip- 
ment. Each shook the faith of 
the buyer in the equipment so that 
he began to believe that no mat- 
ter how good the original product 
might be, the fact that it depended 
on certain secondary equipment 
sold by the bitterly competitive 
salesmen nullified its value. 

The order was very nearly turned 
over to manufacturers making an- 
other type of apparatus. It was 
only when the makers of the ap- 
paratus sat down with charts, facts 
and figures that they were able to 
win back the buyer. 

Competitive selling of this kind 
can be nothing but destructive. The 
same thing applies to competitive 
advertising. 

Let me cite one more instance. 
The: makers of a certain type of 
industrial equipment have featured 
in their advertising photographs 
comparing their product to another 
type of product after several years 
of use. Not long ago a clever pur- 
chasing agent showed me some 
samples of this manufacturer’s 
products which in every particular 
had the appearance of the photo- 
graphs which this manufacturer 
had been using as horrible ex- 
amples. 

The facts in the case are that 
under certain conditions the par- 
ticular product in mind is less ser- 
viceable than the products that the 
advertising decries. Any sensible 
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purchasing agent knows that. I 
know, however, that my friend, the 
purchasing agent, would never have 
shown me the samples with such 
glee had it not been for the ad- 
vertising. In other words, the com- 
petitive advertising in its emphasis 
on its favorite arguments, really 
emphasized its own weaknesses. I 
believe that the purchasing agent’s 
samples resulted in the loss of a 
number of sales that might other- 
wise have been made. They turned 
away buyers for whom the product 
would have been quite satisfactory 
because the competitive arguments 
cast a shadow of doubt around any 
statement the advertiser might 
make. 


THE BASIC WEAKNESS 


The basic weakness of highly 
competitive advertising ought to 
be obvious. Once an advertiser 
starts copy of this character he no 
longer is advertising to the buyer 
but to his competitor, and the com- 
petitor, the next week or the next 
month, having had his fur rubbed 
the wrong way, answers the argu- 
ments. Within a short time, if the 
program is continued, the advertis- 
ing pages become, not a guide to 
new practices or the best equip- 
ment, but a listing of the failures 
of the products advertised. 

This is particularly dangerous in 
specialized fields where the buyer 
appealed to is usually deeply steeped 
in technical knowledge. Also, the 
factors which influence him in his 
purchases are complex, among 
them being that all-important fac- 
tor, economy. We know from ex- 
perience that this buyer is a close 
student of advertising and there- 
fore is one of the harshest critics 
of advertising which does not give 
him the information he wants. 
Certainly, competitive brawls cen- 
tered around sales figures, patent 
suits, minor points of construction 
and the like are far from being 
information which will help him 
in his buying. 

As I have already pointed out, 
during the last few months—I 
might safely say years—in four 
or five fields publishers of business 
journals who have subscribed to 
codes of practice as to the ethical 
conduct of their editorial and ad- 
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How Many Deer Are Only 
Wounded? 


It would be hard to say just how many deer are 
wounded every fall, but it is probable that the 
number of animals doomed to die a lingering 
death from badly-placed shots runs far into the 


hundreds. In the November issue of FOREST 
AND STREAM, Paul Brandreth, author of 
“Hunting the Whitetail,” says: 


“If you are of the right stamp you will take pains 
to learn where the vital spots are located on a deer’s 
anatomy, instead of blazing away helter-skelter.” 


Because FOREST AND STREAM contains many 
intimate and informative bits of woods lore, 
contributed by the foremost authorities in the 
field, one hundred thousand outdoorsmen read 
every issue. 


Publisher 
W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 26 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 
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Thirty-One 
Typographers 


Marching Under One Standard 


hat standard is to elevate the 
ideals of the typographic guild; to set 
up a code of business practice that is 
honorable and inflexible; to extirpate 
competition that cuts the price overtly 
and cuts the quality secretly; to put 
character, responsibility, experience 
and seasoned craftsmanship in place 
of “slick salesmanship”; to make the 
name, Typographer, one in which we 
may take as profound a pride as you 
do in the name—Advertising Man. 


Buy Composition only from members 
of the Advertising Typographers of 
America whose names are listed on the 


opposite page. 


Advertising Typographers of America 


‘National Headquarters: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Members of 


Advertising Typographers 








TYPOGRAPHY THAT 6} SETS UP AN IDEAL 








SUPREME AD SERVICE ...... . .« « 229 West 28th Street, New York 
TRI-ARTS PRINTING CORP. .... . . . .27 East 31st Street, New York 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. . . 75 North New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. OF N. Y., INC. 216 East 45th Street, New York 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO .... . . 417 East Pico Street, Los Angeles 
KURT H. VOLK, INC. .. . . + « + 215 East 37th Street, New York 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. . . + + 617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
GEORGE WILLENS & CO. ..... . . . . 457 West Fort Street, Detroit 
S. WILLENS&CO.. . . . . « «*+ « 21 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
THE WOOD CLARKE PRESS eo at 6 aie ooo 0) eee Genes, Beste 
WOODROW PRESS,INC.. ...... . . . 225 Varick Street, New York 
AD SERVICE CO. ... . . « «+ + 313 West 37th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. . 216 Bast 45th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS,INC.. . . 231 West 29th Street, New York 
THE ADVERTYPE CO.,INC. ... . . . . 345 West 39th Street, New York 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE .. . 422 South Wab. -h Avenue, Chicago 
ASSOCIATED TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. . . . 460 West 34th Street, New York 
THE BERKELEY PRESS ........ .. . « 72 Lincoln Street, Boston 
BERTSCH & COOPER ....- .. ... . . 154East Brie Street, Chicago 
J.M. BUNDSCHO, INC. . . . . « 6% East South Water Street, Chicago 
E. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 195 Lexington Avenue, New York 
WENDELL W.FISH ..... . . . 919 Union League Building, Los Angeles 
FROST BROTHERS .. - . «+ « « « « 460 West 34th Street, New York 
DAVID GILDEA & CO., INC. - + « « « « « « 22 Thames Street, New York 
HAYES-LOCHNER.. . ~ + + «+ « « « 106 East Austin Avenue, Chicago 
HAROLD A. HOLMES, INC. . « « « « 215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
MONTAGUE LEE CO.,INC.. . . - « « + 216 East 45th Street, New York 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. - . « « 314 Bast 23rd Street, New York 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION CO. . . Ninth at Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
HELLER-EDWARDS TYPOGRAPHY,INC . . 250 West 40th Street, New York 
EDWIN H. STUART, INC. ...... . . + 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
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917, Increase in Lineage 


—at the Same Rate 
Until Dec. 1st 


OUR advertisement in the January World’s 
Work will benefit from— 


the spacious new pagesize{thenew page 
sizeof World’sWork willbe8¥”"x 11%"; 
429 agate lines to the page. } 


An expanded editorial program under 
the direction of Barton Currie. 

A livelier, and at once more distin- 
guished quality of typography and 


illustration and 


it may benefit from the advantage of 
the present low rate, 


The present circulation of World’s Work is 150,000 net 
paid A. B. C. Its present page rate is $450 based on a 
type area of 224 agate lines to the page. 

Until December 1st, the present low rate remains avail- 
able to advertisers entering schedules for three inser- 
tions or more through the August issue, 1929. 
Advertising rates beginning September, 1929 — $700 
a page. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
New York: 244 Madison Avenue 


Boston: Park Square Building CuHIcAGo: People’s Gas Building 
ATLANTA: Glenn Building SANTA BARBARA, CAL, | 
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vertising columns have found it 
necessary to refuse business from 
advertisers begause the copy, in 
their opinion, was destructive in 
character. 

This brings us to the delicate 
point of the function of the pub- 
lisher in his relation to the accep- 
tance or rejection of copy. 

It is not the function of the busi- 
ness paper to decide who makes the 
best equipment or to act as censor 
of the advertising presented to it 
by the advertiser or his agent. 
Rather, it is a mutual problem of 
both advertiser and publisher. In 
organized groups of manufacturers 
there is opportunity to bring to the 
attention of committees the un- 
soundness of destructive arguments 
in advertising copy, but the prob- 
lem seems particularly acute in 
those industries which are either 
very new or where competition has 
narrowed down to a few manu- 
facturers who feel independent 
with regard to all rules and regu- 
lations. 


The interesting fact has de- 


veloped in a survey of advertising 


in competitive markets that sev- 
eral companies have proved the 
possibility of carrying on an in- 
creasingly profitable business and 
developing advertising copy which 
is comparative with other methods, 
other equipment and other materials. 

To choose a concrete example, 
I might mention Bakelite, the suc- 
cess of which is well known to 
readers of Printers’ INK. When 
you consider what the manufac- 
turers of Bakelite might have done 
you appreciate better what they 
did do. How bitterly competitive 
they might have been in their copy 
and how easily they might have 
brought about their ears a veritable 
hornets’ nest of competitive bawl- 
ing! Instead, they chose the wiser 
course of keeping their eyes al- 
ways on selling an idea in competi- 
tion with other methods, rather 
than one material in competition 
with another. 

Their copy has, of course, been 
basically competitive in nature. 
All advertising copy is. It has, 
however, been competitive in the 
best sense of the word—construc- 
tive and not destructive. 
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I have every sympathy with the 
advertiser, and particularly with 
the advertising man in either the 
agency or the advertiser’s office, 
who is faced with the problem of 
meeting competition in a buyers’ 
market and with the problem of 
writing copy that not only will 
match his pride in the values of 
his own product when compared 
to those of competitors, but will 
not infringe the fields of sound 
business practice, to say nothing of 
the far higher ideals of business 
ethics. 

If it were not for the fact that 
many advertisers have found it pos- 
sible to prepare advertising in a 
competitive market which would 
in no way infringe codes of prac- 
tice that have been set up or de- 
stroy the mutual desire on the part 
of both advertiser and publisher 
to create sound advertising, it would 
seem that the problem immediately 
before us is a very difficult one. 
As a matter of fact, however, 
many advertisers, over long periods 
of years, have found it possible 
not only to prepare effective copy 
in sharply competitive markets, but 
to develop copy which creates an 
increased total market for both 
competitors and themselves. It 
seems to be a fact that advertising 
copy in this respect is at the mo- 
ment suffering from a bad cold 
which may develop into influenza. 
Most advertising is healthy, but as 
a matter of observation it seems to 
be true that certain lines of copy 
and certain classes of products 
reach a stage where mere clever- 
ness takes the place of salesman- 
ship and cleverness soon evolves 
into mere exchange of words be- 
tween copy writers. 

In making an inquiry into the 
present status of advertising ethics 
the desire has been not only to sug- 
gest and reaffirm certain sound 
standards of practice which all 
agree are acceptable, but to present 
constructive methods by which copy 
may be written in competitive fields 
and in no sense infringe on the 
fields of ethics or of sound prac- 
tice. 

New products, new services, new 
methods are constantly being de- 
veloped in the industrial, trade and 
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special markets of business. Buy- 
ers in these specialized markets ex- 
ercise a more intelligent power of 
selection than in any other field 
of advertising. Therefore, adver- 
tising copy, to appeal to a—eeanet 
buyers, must not only be informa- 
tive and truthful, but comparative 
statements of competitive products 
or methods must be fair and ac- 
curate. 

Recognizing the mutual advan- 
tage to buyer, advertiser and pub- 
lisher of accepted standards for 
accurate, truthful and effective ad- 
vertising, the following principles, 
which I presented at the fourth 
annual Executive Conference of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., are recommended for dis- 
cussion and acceptance by adver- 
tisers, advertising agents, publishers 
and organized manufacturing and 
trade groups: 

1. That advertising copy which 
singles out individual competitors 
is unfair and unethical. 

2: That effective copy best ex- 
presses what the product, equip- 
ment or service is, rather than what 
a competitor’s is not. 

3. That comparisons between the 
manufacturer’s product and old 
methods or present general prac- 
tice are sounder business building 
than comparisons with a single 
competitor’s product. 

4. That statements of compara- 
tive efficiencies must be accom- 
panied by proof and complete sup- 
porting data in the same advertis- 
ing copy. 

5. That advertisements of patent 
infringement suits being started 
and advertisements of preliminary 
injunctions are not acceptable. 

An advertisement of a final de- 
cision is admissible, provided the 
facts are capable of substantiation, 
the wording subject to approval, 
and the court and circumstances of 
the decision clearly stated. 

A general notice that patent 
rights will be protected against in- 
fringement, as a general warning 
against the manufacture, sale or 
use of infringing appliances, is ac- 
ceptable. 

6. That the buyer’s belief in ad- 
vertising statements is in the cus- 
tody of the advertiser (or his 
agent) and the publisher, and both 
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share the responsibility for fair 
play. 

Always the man responsible for 
actual sales pokes his head into 
the argument as to whether ethics 
pays, with individual experiences 
indicating to him that the only way 
to get the order is to make com- 
parisons between equipment that 
definitely aligns his product against 
the product of a competitor. He 
says, thinking of these specific re- 
lations, that it is difficult if not 
impossible to set up ideals of copy 
which will eliminate such competi- 
tive reasoning as has been de- 
veloped in this brief summary. 

What we are all concerned in, 
both advertiser and publisher, at 
the moment, is after all the order. 
In other words, we are interested 
in the buyer. The point that I 
would like to make is this, that in- 
telligent buying is essentially a part 
of intelligent selling and that in- 
telligent buying of advertising 
space and of commodities involves 
creative thinking with regard to 
copy or with regard to products 
which will take the sale out of 
the discussion of competition and 
put it in the field of usefulness to 
the buyer. 

Therefore, it would seem ob- 
vious that intelligent advertising 
should base itself on the service 
the product offers with the imme- 
diate objective of increasing the 
intelligence of the buyer when he 
comes to the purchase of the par- 
ticular products the advertiser is 
selling. 

The standards of practice which 
I have recommended are built on 
that foundation. It is not a foun- 
dation of idealism and I should 
feel very sorry if it were presented 
solely as such. It is the founda- 
tion of good business sense and 
the deplorable fact is that under 
present day conditions there has 
been such a tendency away from 
the recommended standards that 
they seem idealistic instead of prac- 
tical. 

I have not the space nor the 
inclination to go into an extended 
discussion of the good business 
sense in the standards recom- 
mended. The facts should be ob- 
vious to publisher, advertiser and 
agent alike. A _ little careful 
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thought and constructive analysis 
will show any one of the three 
parties involved that this is so. 

The situation is disturbing but 
not desperate. It has not even 
reached the stage where any violent 
methods of reform are necessary. 
My plea is that the publisher, the 
advertiser and the agent who are 
engaged in or are condoning bitter 
competitive animosities realize the 
soundness of good practice and 
correct the situation before it has 
developed to a point where adver- 
tising will have become a destruc- 
tive rather than a _ constructive 
weapon. 


He Sides with S. K. Wilson 


Tortet REQuIsITES 
New York, Ocroser 18, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Perfume? Is “the accepted way” of 
pronouncing the noun “perfume” tLet's 
Not be Uultra Crepidarian!’”” October 
18 issue], the subject under discussion? 
Well, for nine more or less jolly years 
I —e about over the country from 
New York to Salt Lake City with a 


1928. 


thirty-pound sample case of that com- 
modity clutched in my good right hand, 
endeavoring to exe canny buyers 


it than they thought 
they needed. 1 have heard the word 

in New England, “oi’ed” in 
New York, “r-r-red” in the Middle 
West and drawled, guiltless of ‘“‘r’s,”” in 
the South. I have heard the word 
lovingly purred by the carmined lips of 
dainty lady buyers and growled through 
the thin, cold lips of hard-boiled old 
men buyers. I have heard it in de- 
partment stores, in drug stores, in 
beauty parlors, in sample rooms, and in 
hotel lobbies. In short, I think I know 
the accepted way. 

Sure enough, the word comes from 
a Latin phrase meaning “by or through 
smoke,” which, in turn, pe us a 
glance at the origin of the whole thing— 
incense. The pronunciation of the 
French word “parfum” is “par-fah,” 
giving no _ especial stress to either 
syllable. From much use, however, 
the “fah’”’ is allowed to dwindle off to 
a lesser value than the “par” here in 
the United States, and the English 
word has followed suit. Out of those 
nine years arises the memory of those 
who said “perfume.” “Yeh, yuh haf 
tuh get a permit tuh f° tuh that theay- 
ter. But it’s nice. hey’re givin’ out 
samples uh perfume this week.” 

Donatp S. Cowttne, 
itor 


to stock more o 


F, J. Moshier with Wm. A. 
Wilson, Inc. 


Fred J. Moshier, formerly space 
buyer with _ Picard-Sohn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined 
Wm. A, Wilson, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, New York. 
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Borg-Warner Net Earnings 
Gain 


The Borg-Warner Corporation reports 
a net income of $3,085,844, after charges, 
for the first eight months of this year. 
These consolidated net earnings are 
greater than the combined net earnings 
reported for the four companies, for 
which Borg-Warner is the holding com- 
pany, for the entire year of 1927. These 
companies are the Borg and Beck Com- 
pany, Chicago, the Warner Gear Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., the Mechanics Ma- 
chine Company and the Marvel Carbu- 
retor Company, Rockford, Ill. In the 
year ended December 31, 1927, the con- 
solidated net income of the companies 
making up the Borg-Warner organiza- 
tion amounted to $3,055,402. 


Appoint Botsford-Constantine 
Agency 

The Davidson Baking Company, Seat- 
tle, has appointed the Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company, Pacific Coast adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. The Pacific Bank Corpora- 
tion, Portland, operating a chain of 
banks in Oregon, has also placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Botsford- 
Constantine agency. 


R. T. Allen Joins Rapid Elec- 
trotype Company 

R. T. Allen, manager of the produc- 
tion and traffic division of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
with which he has been associated for 
many years, has resigned to become man- 
_ of the New York office of the Rapid 

ectrotype Company, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of advertising plates. 


S. A. Linnekin with Jersey 
City Bank 


Sidney A. Linnekin, recently with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York, has 
joined the First National Bank of Jersey 
City, N. J., in charge of advertising and 
new business. He was, at one time, 
with the Central National Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Hosiery Account to Homer 
McKee Agency 


The National Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
manufacturer of “Sheermode” women’s 
hosiery, recently organized at Indian- 
apolis, has appointed The Homer Mc- 

ee mpany, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its vertising 
account. 


Starts Own Business at Seattle 


Arthur E. House has organized the 
Arthur E. House Advertising Agency, 
int. st La He former! bmg = 
the advertising department o' ie t- 
tle Post-Intelligencer. M. Finley, 
also formerly with the Post-Intelligen- 
cer, has joined the new business. 








Internal Community Advertising 
Campaigns 


Value as Forerunners for National Advertising 


By Don E. Mowry 


NTEREST and enthusiasm to 

conduct a national advertising 
compaign for a given community 
should be capitalized by the citi- 
zens themselves. If an internal 
campaign of education about the 
city is staged, certain glaring lia- 
bilities are likely to be corrected. 
In this internal work it may de- 
velop, and usually does develop, 
that the original ideas held about 
the size of an advertising budget 
have been greatly under-estimated 
and instead of a rather modest 
appropriation, a larger appropria- 
tion actually forces itself upon the 
people because of their more inti- 
mate knowledge of what should 
be accomplished. 

Appleton, Wis., has not entered 
the national advertising field, but 
it did conduct an internal cam- 
paign to sell the people of Apple- 
ton the advantages of that city 
and its facilities and shopping ad- 
vantages. An expense of $5,000 
was involved. The way has been 
paved for a larger campaign, 
either a sectional or a district cam- 
paign. Newspapers and outdoor 
mediums were employed locally. 

In a study which was made of 
a city that is conducting a na- 
tional advertising campaign, the 
following outstanding internal de- 
fects were listed for correction: 

Dirty streets, street cars behind 
the times, smoke abatement neces- 
sary, railroad stations and yards 
in bad order, need for painting by 
citizens and by industries, automo- 
bile parking and control not stand- 
ard, streets to be renamed to elimi- 
nate duplications, development of 
city courtesy at key places, resi- 
dence segregation, streets in bad 
order, better lighting needed, grade 
crossing eliminations advisable, bet- 
ter traffic control, improvements in 
retail shopping area, new public 
buildings and several other strik- 
ing. liabilities. 

The plan of*action on this in- 


ternal campaign was to create in- 
terest by the city officials and the 
many clubs and organizations and 
set them all at work on different 
phases of the defects. The prac- 
tice of private business in the im- 
provement of its plant, through in- 
terest and action by the employees, 
was applied here. 

It will be noted that most of 
these liabilities were what might 
be termed physical in appearance. 
They were those things which the 
visitor or investigator seeking a 
location would want to know and 
report on in his findings on the 
general character of this com- 
munity. This internal campaign 
is being sold to the leaders on the 
understanding that its execution is 
a strictly business proposition to 
speed up the work essential in 
carrying forward the program 
which has been planned nationally. 

If buyers are shrewd in looking 
into the conditions, the personnel 
and the general appearance of fac- 
tories where they may make pur- 
chases, if department stores look 
to all of these elements to attract 
trade, should not the city that is 
advertising follow approved and 
tried business practices? 

Criticisms of cities often inspire 
militant citizens to desire to ac- 
complish something. Then an ad- 
vertising campaign is thought of 
and sometimes funds are made 
available before the internal cor- 
rections necessary are appreciated. 
Comments obtained from over 350 
outsiders on a given city indicate 
that comments may prove of in- 
fluence in co-ordinating an inter- 
nal campaign to precede a national 
campaign. In the particular city 
in question these comments related 
to accessibility, outside appearances, 
inside appearances or management, 
and other factors. 

Inasmuch as any well- planned 
community advertising campaign 
should not consider it advisable to 
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Walter W. 
Head 
of 
Omaha, 

Nebraska 
ee ae a The Omaha National Bank 
ree The Omaha Trust Company 
oO Sera See Nebraska Power Company 
Vice-President . . American Nat’l Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
ES Se er oe New York Life Ins. Co. 
Director . . . Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. 
Director United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


editorial influence 
with ‘men of 


influence 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
Association 
JOURNAL 
110 East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


26,309 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 
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and guarantees 


at least 


1.730.000 


average net paid circula- 
tion for the first six months 


of 1929 


Liberty 
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“Once there were two Irishmen—” 


Despair and cries of “‘No, 
no. Stop!!!” 

Haven’t you sometimes 
felt that way, you buyers 
of space? At the many 
“standard presentations” 
you patiently listen to. 
(We’ve imposed, too, per- 
haps, with ours.) 

So here let us step aside 
with this brief mention: 
“Child Life, 200,000 cir- 
culation, 35c a copy. To 
families—with children— 
all with incomes and 
standards of living far 
above the average.” 

To make way for these 


* 


stars who appear with us 
regularly: 

Quaker Oats, Jell-O, 
Keds, Royal Baking Pow- 
der, Crayola, Add-a-pearl, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Santa Fe, Northern Pacific 
Railway, Cream of Wheat, 
Postum, Fels-Naptha, 
Wheatena. . . and scores 
of others. 


Come behind the scenes 
and find out why we have 
such happy company. 
Your agency, of course, 
can tell you. Or write 
direct—536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago. 


* 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp M¢Natity & Company 
Publishers 
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use the entire appropriation avail- 
able for national advertising me- 
diums, it is entirely possible to 
recommend the expenditure of a 
reasonable amount from the budget 
for internal work. This internal 
work strengthens the work that 
is done outside. In such cases the 
value to the campaign is soon no- 
ticed. Results accomplished in the 
national field become more evident 
because of the interest in “clean- 
ing up” at home to prepare for 
the outside activity. Popular pub- 
lic sentiment capable of respond- 
ing readily is engendered. 

Without this popular public sen- 
timent in the community that is do- 
ing community advertising, much 
of the advertising will fall or fail 
to accomplish its major purposes. 
I saw an advertisement about a 
certain city not long ago and later 
spoke to a citizen of that city 
about it. He said: “I have just 
heard about it in an indirect way 
but do not know much about it.” 

The people of that city should 
have been kept informed of what 
was being done and they should 
have been keyed-in for effective 
follow-up cases, such as the per- 
sonal experience which I had had 
—a disappointment to me because 
of my interest in this field of ad- 
vertising endeavor. 

Until one gives some thought to 
the value of the internal campaign, 
to be used in advance of a national 
campaign or along with it, one 
does not appreciate the powerful 
effect local knowledge of the ad- 
vertising program has on the pro- 
gram itself. 

The correction of the defects or 
liabilities tunes the community and 
makes its citizens more ready and 
anxious to do their part in the 
program. It only remains to have 
these forces properly organized and 
apply them on the national adver- 
tising policy determined upon. In 
instances where the fund is not 
dificult to obtain, both campaigns 
should go forward as two cam- 
paigns in one. Where the people 
need to be educated to the eco- 
nomic necessity of making con- 
structive provisions looking to the 
future, it is advisable to conduct 
the internal campaign first. Shortly, 
however, this can be followed by a 
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well-planned and directed effort 
to obtain a substantial national ad- 
vertising campaign. 

There are many internal aids to 
be applied nationally when that 
time comes. These internal aids— 
assistance from the people, the in- 
dustries, the city officials and others 
—cannot be for or ex- 
pected without having the ground 
work done in advance by mak- 
ing provision for the creation of 
local interest through the so-called 
internal campaign. 


PUTTING THE CIVIC MACHINERY TO 
WORK 


In addition, there is the entire 
civic machinery of the community 
that can be brought into play in 
the execution of the internal cam- 
paign. This work has been con- 
sidered by one major city as a 
prerequisite to the national cam- 
paign and has been commenced 
with decision and enthusiasm in a 
way to compel the attention and 
maintain the interest of every citi- 
zen that could be brought into play 
on the proposal. As the opening 
gun, a meeting has been arranged 
to which urgent invitations to at- 
tend and participate in developing 
the plan of action are to be ex- 
tended to all public and semi-pub- 
lic officials, to all representative 
and influential business men af- 
filiated with the associations and 
clubs of the city. All subscribers 
to the advertising fund were also 
included. “As a business meeting,” 
says the preliminary report, “it 
should be remembered from first 
to last that its primary purpose is 
to discuss and adopt ways and 
means for the advancement of the 
city. It must also be remembered 
that if we are to sell this city we 
must consider in a calm, cool, busi- 
ness-like way not only our assets 
but also all possible liabilities that 
may directly or indirectly impede 
sales.” 

About 150 cities think they have 
exceptional industrial possibilities. 
It is an accepted fact that if you 
ask any man in any of these 150 
cities what his town needs most 
he will answer: “More factories.” 
And yet, in many of these com- 
munities the attitude of the people, 
as a class, and the leaders, as a 
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group, has been such that the need 
for building a new public feeling 
and consciousness, obtained only 
through the staging of an internal 
advertising campaign virtually to 
set the city in order and get the 
thinking citizens to think in terms 
of product advertising as applied 
to city development, has not been 
understood. 

Without this background, unless 
the city is an exception to the rule, 
a national campaign of advertis- 
ing cannot hope to accomplish its 
full purposes. 


MAKING CITIZENS OUT OF 
VACATIONISTS 


New industries and new capital 
for investment do not come readily 
where the people do not respond. 
Population does not go where the 
people are lacking in spirit and 
progressiveness. Travel develop- 
ment cannot be promoted if the 
people do not want tourists and 
visitors. California and Florida 
attract people, first, by getting 
them to take a vacation. It has 
been said that probably 80 per cent 
of the present residents of South- 
ern California went there in the 
first instance as vacationists. Does 
the city want vacationists? If so, 
how will they be treated without 
some internal effort and some un- 
derstanding of how these vaca- 
tionists should be treated? Surely, 
national advertising, without the 
home-touch will not accomplish the 
purpose. 

They are sold on advertising in 
California and. in Florida where 
the mill-tax plan, or public funds, 
are used for advertising purposes 
to a greater extent than in any 
other States. A recent estimate 
of the United States Census Bu- 
reau shows that the population of 
the United States as a whole in- 
creased 14 per cent since 1920. In 
the same period the population of 
Florida increased 48 per cent and 
that of California 35 per cent. 
Every advertising person who 
knows will tell you that these two 
States, through their various or- 
ganizations, have been the largest 
community advertisers. Most of 
this advertising was directed to 
vacationists, not requiring so much 
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internal campaigning as is re- 
quired by other States and other 
communities in those States to 
hold and increase their industrial 
and potential strength. 

Do the citizens of our cities 
realize that the tourist trade is 
estimated by Roger Babson to 
total $3,600,000,000 this year? This 
figure is 60 per cent greater than 
the total value of lumber products. 
It is 222 per cent greater than the 
shoe business. If a community is 
to advertise, there are internal 
facts that should be brought to 
the attention of the people. The 
people must be sold at home as 
well as others must be sold the 
particular advantages a given com- 
munity possesses away from home. 

National advertising, for com 
munities, without the background 
of permanency in a given com- 
munity will probably be spasmodic. 
What we greatly desire is a steady 
development of community adver- 
tising business based upon sound 
practices. To develop these prac- 
tices requires some additional 
work—more work than we are 
now doing on our community pro- 
grams of advertising. The report 
of the Department of Commerce 
on community advertising indi- 
cates. that between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000 is spent annually in this 
field. The most recent nation-wide 
survey shows that sixty cities, 
States and districts will spend a 
total of $5,000,000 in national ad- 
vertising in 1928. Since the De- 
partment of Commerce report is 
over two years old, it is safe to 
estimate that the present total will 
be nearly $7,000,000 annually. 

If the economic factors are im- 
pressed upon communities, if the 
objectives to be sought are known, 
if there is an opportunity to de- 
velop keener interest’ through an 
internal advertising campaign, 
greater stability to this type of 
advertising can most certainly 
result. 

It would seem to be logical that 
every effort should be made to 
stabilize and standardize com- 
munity advertising in order that 
it may, in turn, tend to strengthen 
the value of advertising itself. 
Successful community advertising 
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Cutting the ‘‘Static”’ Brings 
Out the Facts 


By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


‘T* HE most raucous of all 

advertising “‘static’”’ today 
s that concerning “duplicated 
circulation.” 

It has become a habit with 
some New York newspapers 
to claim to cover this great 
Metropolitan area alone. 

When the advertiser begins 
to whittle the thing down, he 
often finds some of these news- 
papers not unlike the braggart 
who claimed he could “lick the 
entire world” —they try to 
cover too much territory. 

It is undisputed that many, 
many readers of morning 


newspapers in Greater New 


York read also the evening 
newspapers. 

Is that duplicated circula- 
tion? 

If it is, why do advertisers 
use both morning and evening 
mediums ? 

The answer is of course that 
it is profitable to do so. 

Many advertisers have 
learned that to reach the va- 
rious home communities of the 
great “Metropolitan area” it is 
profitable to use the leading 
afternoon newspaper not only 
in the Bronx, but those also of 
Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City 
and Hoboken. There’s nothing 
doubtful about the value of 
these papers. 

I have in mind several Na- 
tional accounts which have 
“broken into Greater New 
York” by the use of the two 


leading Brooklyn newspapers. 

But those National adver- 
tisers who have “broken into 
New York” by the use of The 
Bronx Home News have been 
able to accomplish this impor- 
tant step by the use of this one 
newspaper. 

You can judge a pie by eat- 
ing one “wedge” out of the 
pie. 

You can judge Greater New 
York’s Seven Million Market 
by the one million in the 
Bronx, because it is truly rep- 
resentative of the whole. 

Here are a million New 
Yorkers who eat, drink, sleep 
and play much in the fashion 
of all New Yorkers. 

You may test the Bronx 
Market by the use of just one 
newspaper—The Bronx Home 
News, an “A. B. C.” paper, 
the only one published there, 
with a Daily and Sunday aver- 
age now of nearly 100,000 
“home delivery” at 12 cents 
per week. 

The Bronx is the only bor- 
ough in Greater New York 
that can be covered with one 
newspaper ; thoroughly, satis- 
factorily and at low cost—30 
cents flat to every National 
advertiser, no matter how 
much space is used. 

Here is one market and one 
newspaper to tell your story to 
people who live in that market. 

This one medium so thor- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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(Continued from page 131) 
oughly covers its own territory 
that it has no competitor in its 
field—and never has had one 
during the 21 years since it 
was founded. 

To build an “A. B. C.”news- 
paper with a daily carrier de- 
livery service to a hundred 
thousand homes is a man’s job. 

An Ex-English Army Of- 
ficer trained this regiment of 
738 high-school boys and Uni- 
versity students to make this 
Daily and Sunday delivery of 
The Bronx Home News with 
100 per cent precision. 

If you have a friend who 
lives in the Bronx ask him if 
The Home News is delivered 
at his home. 

I do not know who that 
friend of ‘yours is, but I do 
know he will answer: “Yes.” 

Ask him if the carrier ever 
fails to deliver his paper. 

He will answer: “No.” And 
for the reason that if The 
Home News should fail to be 
delivered the office hears about 
it “pronto.” 

The people who subscribe 
for The Home News want it 
for the news they can read 
nowhere else, and they want it 
on time—and that is what they 
get. 

The Home News makes no 
claim of covering any territory 
but its own, but it does that 
“to the Queen’s taste.” 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 
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should produce more product ad- 
vertising. 

Internal advertising campaigns 
are bound to result in co-operative 
district or sectional campaigns, 
supported by the leaders of sev- 
eral cities or a group of cities. 
This wider use of advertising fol- 
lows because internal campaigns 
logically tend to broaden the 
vision of local leaders. 

In California, a commiinity like 
Long Beach goes ‘to the southern 
center, Los Angeles, and places 
much of its community advertis- 
ing copy there to attract a portion 
of the large transient population 
that gravitates there annually. 
Other California cities have 
adopted similar advertising poli- 
cies. 

Julius Klein, Director of the 
United States Department of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
estimates that the budget of the 
American tourist abroad approxi- 
mated $900,000,000 last year. This 
is about one-fourth of the vast ex- 
penditure by Americans for travel 
—and it goes abroad. Perhaps at 
the present time this is a good thing 
in a number of ways. There is an 
indication of what might be done 
co-operatively to sell the idea— 
“See America First.” 

To the communities interested 
in developing industries and pro- 
moting our natural resources, 
C. J. France of the New York 
Times points out that since 1920, 
American citizens have loaned to 
foreign countries $7,000,000,000 to 
develop the natural resources and 
rehabilitate the industrial struc- 
ture of Europe. 

When we understand the vast 
reservoir of wealth available to 
regions, States and individual com- 
munities that may be _ tapped 
through the dynamic and militant 
force of constructive, well planned, 
internal and external campaigning, 
based upon sound economic prin- 
ciples, we shall achieve and record 
greater community advertising ac- 
complishments. 


Appoints A. McKim, Ltd. 


Cerebos, Ltd., London, Eng., maker 
of Bisto, has "appointed. McKim, 
Ltd., Toronto, to direct its advertising 
account in nada. 
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YOU ARE ASKED 
a question 


It’s ’way at the bottom, 
but don’t look there yet. In- 
stead, read through and learn 
that Federal maintains a staff of de- 
signers who are trained in salesmanship 
as well as the academics of electrical adver- 
tising display production. Meaning, of course, 
that your display can have sales appeal as well 
as distinction, beauty and durability. Now 
then: knowing that Federal is the oldest 
and largest manufacturer of electrical 
advertising displays in the world, 
and that Federal displays are built 
(for permanence) of porcelain 
enameled steel, why not ask a 
Federal man to talk over 


display plans with you? 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Street-— CHICAGO 


Claude Neon Federal Company Federal Brilliant Company 
225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2531 Washington Ave., St. Louis 

BALTIMORE INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS LEXINGTON NEW YORK 
DETROIT LOUISVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
FT. WORTH MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON ST. PAUL 
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A Major Market fo 


Consider the volume of accounting and other 
office routine incidental to the daily operation 
of a department store or specialty shop. 


The average size of its sales is small; the 
number of its transactions is staggering. Its 


charge account business constitutes the bulk of 


the country’s individual credit. * Its purchasing 
activities are infinitely varied and never-ceasing. 
All this demands an elaborate accounting 
system and a complete, efficient equipment of 


office appliances. 


You can reach this marke 


The Saturday issue of Women’s Wear Daily is known as 
Retailing. It is devoted to a consideration of the problems 
of retail management as a business science. Articles on 
finance, store arrangement, display, chain merchandising, 
delivery, and other phases of management and control 
command the close attention of major executives who read 
it as a professional paper in retail stores from Coast to 


The FAUIRCHILEp 


8 EAST 13th STRE 
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Office Appliances 


Here are some of the things big retail stores 
buy, wear out and replace continuously: 


Cash registers, sales books 
and other sales record equip- 
ment. , 


Loose-leaf ledgers, post bind- 
ers and other bookkeeping 
appliances. 


Machine bookkeeping ap- 
paratus. 


Visible records. 


r 


Accounting machines. 


Multigraphing, mim- 
eographing and other 
quantity reproducing 
equipment. 


e 


Addressing, folding, mailing 
and ume machines. 


Files by the mile. 


A 


Office furniture, safes and 
fireproof cabinets. 


by reaching its key men 


Net paid (A. B 


. C.) circulation 30,194; 14 i or 48% 


in the retail field. Recent surveys show that’ these copies 
are read by 12,236 owners, partners or presidents, 3,162 
other officers, 4,919 merchandise managers, 3,503 adver- 


tising managers, 2,598 general managers, 1,309 credit 
managers, 1,859 display men, 1,999 other managing ex- 
ecutives, including controllers and delivery men and 
23,875 buyers and sales persons. 


Ul PUBLICATIONS 
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Advertising Rates 
INCREASE 
Jan. 1, 1929 


Current advertising rates of The 
Financial W orld were based on a net paid 
A. B. C. circulation of 40,000. Since 
these rates went.into effect on March 1, 
1928, however, we have been delivering 
additional coverage among _ substantial 
investors up to 3714%, and before the 
year is over, it is anticipated that our 
net paid circulation will reach 60,000. 


As a consequence of this rapid increase 
in circulation, advertising rates will be 
advanced on January 1, 1929, from 80 
cents a line transient to $1.00, based on 
a guaranteed net paid of 55,000, even 
though our net paid is already over 
that figure and growing every week. 


Present contracts will be protected un- 
til expiration, and these advertisers will 
be accorded the privilege of renewing at 
current rates until December 31, 1929. 
New contracts will be made at current 
rates until the same date. Orders or 
extensions will be accepted up to De- 
cember 31, 1928. 


Rate card will be sent gladly on request. 
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Points of 

Advantage 

Quality Circula- 
tion with Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 

7,500 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percentage 
(74.93%) of Sub- 
scription Renewals. 

1,000% Gain in 
Circulation in Four 
Years. 

35% More Cov- 
erage without 
Additional Cost. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis- 
ing Contracts. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 


i 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 





Member A. B. C. 


N. Y¥. 
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Both Kill Mosquitoes 


“PRINTERS INK” Is Accused of Press Agentry and Restates an Editorial 
Policy 


N the October 11th issue of 

Printers’ INK, Howard W. 
Dickinson wrote an article about 
the advertising of Flit. Mention- 
ing it as an example of an adver- 
tiser big enough to have some fun 
while it did business, he made an 
interesting plea for more good 
nature in advertising. The auto- 
mobile, for example, advertised as 
of newest design, high speed, easy 
control, durability, attractive color 
and all the rest, is also a petting 
parlor, traffic jammer, wayward 
ward of traffic cops, a moving van 
carrying tent poles, bed quilts, 
baby carriages and doing a multi- 
tude of other things, some of 
which might lend themselves to 
very human advertising copy. 
Soap also is full of humor, he 
pointed out, and many other prod- 
ucts, for which humorous and 
whimsical copy angles might easily 
be found if the owners were not 
afraid to step down for a moment 
from their dignified position. 

The writer ended with this sen- 
tence, “Humor is amiability’s sure- 
fire gun, its Flit sprayer.” That 
was the writer’s point of view in 
the whole article, that Filit,. its 
sprayer and its advertising were 
symbols of a fundamental. policy 
which had possibilities of a broad 
application. 

But Flit is a product in a com- 
petitive field. The very next day 
after the article appeared the fol- 
lowing letter was received from 
William Peterman, Inc., maker of 
Flyosan, which, as thé company’s 
letterhead points out, “kills flies, 
mosquitoes, etc.” 

Editor ef Printers’ InK: 

I was very much surprised to learn 
when I read the article “Let’s Borrow 
the Flit Blunderbuss of Humor” in the 
October 11th issue of Printers’ Iwx, 
that instead of its being an article on 
the value of humor in advertising it 
was, as far as Flit was concerned, an 
irticle extolling the virtues of that 
vroduct. 

Perhaps I am mistaken but the fol- 
owing paragraphs lead me to this 
onclusion: 

“We felt just about as these cartoons, 
narked ‘advt’ looked as we. used our 
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spray guns and watched these previously 
invincible beasts absorb the spray and 
fall to the floor in disgraceful defeat. 
The battle is on and we have a chance 
te. win it, through this new weapon, 

it. 

“Now we have a modern blunderbuss 
which never misses if the prey is within 


reach., Now we can have the fun of 
a battle. It’s better than lead soldiers 
to play with. 


“Big Sister is Chief Flit Operator in 
our house. While on that job she is 
both. a wonderful comedy sketch and a 
very useful citizen.” 

I am wondering what the above para- 
graphs have to do with explaining the 
value of humor in advertising, and 
would appreciate being enlightened re- 
garding this matter. 

Crarence A. Parkes, 
Ass’t. General Manager. 


We hereby quickly go on record 
to proclaim that Flyosan also kills 
mosquitoes, and to our own per- 
sonal knowledge also kills wasps, 
yellow-jackets, blue bottle flies and 
other pests. It merely happened 
that the Flit advertising started the 
mental processes of one of our 
valued contributors who has had 
many years of experience with ad- 
vertising, humorous and otherwise, 
and he wrote the article we have 
briefly summarized above. A copy 
of Mr. Parkes’ letter was sent to 
Mr. Dickinson, who forwarded 
Printers’ INK a copy of his reply, 
which follows: 


Mr. Crarence A. Parkes, 
M. % Dear Sir: 

our letter of October 11th has been 
sent to me by the Printers’ Inx Pub- 
lications. 

I am afraid that ultimately we all 
shall have to admit the truth of the 
broad principle that when one. does a 
bright, interesting or useful thing he 
is entitled to be praised for it by name 
if anybody wants to give him that 
praise. 

It seems to me that the makers of 
Flit have done something capable of 
ag | described by all three adjectives 
as above. Therefore, I felt like throw- 
ing up my hat and saying “Bully for 
a because I felt the thing was 
right and interesting. I felt also like 
laying stress on t possibilities of 
humor in advertising, because they had 
apparently profited by the same and 
hence became a text to point a moral. 

I do not even know who makes Flit. 
I have a vague impression that some 
big oil company is back of it, but I 
haven’t even checked up on that. I 
can’t see that it makes any difference 
as far as my article is concerned. 
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As for the fact that Printers’ Inx 
published that article, it is evident that 
they saw nothing sinister or unfair in 
it, any more than its author did. _ 

Somebody did an interesting thing. 
It was commented on and that is all. 

As for the last paragraph in your 
letter. As the writer of the sentence 
to which you referred I had the vain 
fancy that here was a light and breezy 
touch that might clinch the story and 

ssibly help give the article itself a 
umorous touch. i 

f I am to be accused of La | 
extolling the virtues of a product, 
naturally want to ow wherein I am 
unfair. If on the other hand I am 
accused of lack of humor in a humor- 
ous article, I would ay want to 
know how great a sense of humor my 
accuser has, to check up on whether 
I had succeeded or failed in attempting 
to write humorously. 

tnters’ Inx is innocent. 
mention names, often. It does extend 
words of praise and sometimes words 
of censure. Pg . atedive,, — in- 
teresting people and things. It is above 
all fair. It wad not be, what con- 
sider it is, the leading trade paper in 
the world if it did not mention people 
and things by name. 

give you my word of honor that 
neither Printers’ Inx nor the writer 
of this article ever had the slightest 
idea of cnremng favor with the makers 
of Flit or of doing any injury to one 
of their worthy competitors. 


It does 


It is the latter portion of Mr. 
Dickinson’s reply which interests 
us most. For without any prompt- 
ing on our part and merely as a 
former advertising agency execu- 
tive who has read Printers’ INK 
for a considerable number of 
years, he correctly outlines our 
policy. Of course we mention 
names and publish articles by out- 
side contributors who mention 
names. It would be far less ex- 
pensive to publish a_ periodical 
written by men with much imagi- 
nation and the ability to turn out 
thousands of words about unnamed 
companies and things which might 
have happened or may happen in 
the future. 

It has always been our policy, 
instead, to go out to the actual 
sources for ideas, plans and expe- 
riences. Our editorial staff men- 
tions names, places, actual fig- 
ures of results whenever they are 
obtainable, and records each week 
the tried and tested ideas of prac- 
tical business men who are willing 
to be quoted by name. 

Occasionally some manufacturer, 
for reasons of policy, requests that 
his name be withheld but in such 
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cases his name and that of his 
company are on file in our edi- 
torial offices. 

Also occasionally an article is 
published of opinion, criticism or 
commendation such as that written 
by Mr. Dickinson. We published 
his because we felt it was stim- 
ulating and interesting. The prod- 
uct was logically mentioned in its 
household use as observed by the 
author. For Flit, too, kills mos- 
quitoes, just as Flyosan does. 

We assure Mr. Dickinson and 
our other readers and contributors 
that we will continue to mention 
names of products, of real men 
and of actual companies.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


A. E. Walker to Direct Sales 
of Republic Iron & Steel 


A. E. Walker, assistant sales mana- 
ger of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, New York, will become general 
sales manager, effective November 1. 
He will succeed Wilbur B. Topping, 
resigned. Mr.. Walker’s headquarters 
will be at Youngstown, Ohio. 


A. C. Houser with the Chicago 
“Daily Journal” 


A. C. Houser, formerly with the 
Quinlan Company, Chicago, and, prior 
to that, with the advertising department 
of the Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. 
Company, of that city, has joined the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


H. F. Doty Joins G. Logan 
Payne 


H. F. Doty, for the last four years 
y+ = > a i. rtment of The 
ms estlake Company, icage, 
has joined the Chicago office of the G. 
Logan Payne Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 


Liggett Buys MacLean Stores 
in Chicago 
The Louis K. Liggett Company has 
purchased the MacLean chain of drug 
stores in Chicago. With the acquisi- 
ion of the fifteen stores in this chain, 
iggett will have a total of thirty stores 
in Chicago. 


Appoints Carter Advertising 


Agency 
Freeman of London, New York, an- 
tique English silver, has appointed The 
Carter Advertising Agency, of that city, 


to direct its advertising account, Maga- 
zines will for a campaign start- 


ing in November. 
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What Regional Editions 
Offer the Advertiser 


¢ ge. Christian Science Monitor prints three 
distinct editions daily—one for the Atlantic 
Seaboard states and Europe, another for the Central 
states, and a third for the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states—making possible a regional 
placement of advertising. 

Instead of only one flat rate for national adver- 
tising in all editions, a lower rate is in effect for 
advertisers desiring to use only two editions, and a 
still lower rate for those whose limited distribution 
justifies them in advertising in only one geographi- 
cal section. 

Many manufacturers with only regional distribu- 
tion are availing themselves of Regional Advertis- 
ing at Regional Rates, while those wanting the 
worldwide coverage of the Monitor use all editions. 


oe 
Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Scienee Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
270 Madison Avenue 1058 McCormick Building 625 Market Street 2, Adelphi Terrace 
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Mail Advertis- 
ing Service Association 
Meets 


T the annual convention at 

Philadelphia, last week, of the 
Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion, Gordon Small was elected 
president. He succeeds Charles von 
Weller. As the representative of 
the Canadian membership, Arthur 
F. Barclay, Toronto, was elected 
vice-president. | Robert Marshall, 
Chicago, also was elected vice- 
president. 

Ferdinand Povelite, New York, 
was elected secretary-treasurer to 
succeed Elmer John Roeper, New 
York, who, in appreciation of his 
eight years of service to the asso- 
ciation, was elected to honorary 
membership for life and honorary 
vice-president for a term of three 
years. In addition, Mr. Roeper 
was presented with a gold medal. 

New directors elected at the con- 
vention are: Lena Hauser, New 
York; Edward Husen, Detroit, and 
E. W. Adams, Philadelphia. 

Production records and their re- 
lation to costs was discussed by 
James A. Royer while the advan- 
tages of market surveys as a factor 
in making mail advertising profit- 
able were described by A. R. 
Burnet. John Klutzz spoke on the 
subject of “From Railroading to 
Main Street in Mail Advertising 
Service”; L. A. Cameron on “The 
Selling Problems of a Medium- 
Size Letter Shop”; Harry C. Bates 
on “Standard Trade Customs and 
Shop Practices,” and R. D. Wood- 
ington on “Production with Mod- 
ern Equipment.” 

The problem of a collection-on- 
delivery policy was discussed by A. 
W. Haas, who said that this prob- 
lem was more a matter of sales 
policy than credit extension. It is 
largely a matter of obtaining the 
few dollars involved, said Mr. 
Haas, as against the possibility of 
offending and driving away further 
business. 








Purchases “Pacific Aviation” 
Pacific Aviation, Seattle, Wash., has 
been purchased by the Pacific Airport 
News. The two publications will be 
consolidated under the name of the 
Pacific Airport News. 
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The “Knickerbocker Press” 
Added to Gannett Papers 


The Albany, N. Y., Knickerbocker 
Press, a morning paper, and the Albany 
News, an evening paper, published by 
the Knickerbocker Press, have been pur- 
chased by Frank E. Gannett from 
Stephen C. Clark, Cooperstown, and the 
Leather Stocking Corporation. 

The Knickerbocker Press was founded 
in 1842, and, in 1922, purchased The 
Argus, then more than 100 years old. 
The News was started by the Knicker- 
bocker Press six years ago and subse 
quently absorbed the Evening Journal, 
which was controlled by William Barnes 
for many years. 


Winthrop Hoyt Heads Charles 
W. Hoyt Agency 


Winthrop Hoyt, son of the late 
Charles W. Hoyt, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Ralph L. Talley, formerly vice-president, 
has been made chairman of the board 
and William T. Mullally, in charge of 
the finencial advertising department, has 
been made vice-president. 

Thomas F. Flanagan continues as vice- 
president and Arthur H. Gates, trea- 
surer, becomes secretary also. 








Buys Interest in “People’s 
Popular Monthly” 


Burt P. Bartlett has purchased an in- 
terest in People’s F’opular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Iowa. He has been elected to 
the board of directors and has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of that 
publication’s New York office. With the 
association of Mr. Bartlett, the entire 
ownership and management of the Peo- 
ple’s Popular. Monthly is now vested in 
Carl C. Proper, president, Graham Stew- 
art, vice-president, A. M. Piper, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Mr. Bartlett. 


F. P. Hart with Grigsby- 
Grunow 


Frank P. Hart has joined the staff of 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
maker of Majestic all-electric radio re- 
ceivers, as assistant to the general sales 
manager, Herbert E. Young. He for- 
merly was_with the Rit Products Cor- 
oration, Chicago, in its sales division. 

fore that he was with Pope & Eck- 
hardt, also of Chicago, for sixteen 
years. 


F. J. Hopkins Advanced by 
A. Schrader’s Son 


‘'P. 3. Hephies, for the last four years 
with A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 

Y., maker of Schrader’s tire valves, 
and recently associate advertising man- 
ager, has made advertising man- 
a. He_ succeeds Dale Houghton, 
who has me isi 


beco: ad mana: 
of the Bakeries Soreles Cocsteution, 
New York. 
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Monument in Akron, 

Ohio, Marking the 

Old Portage Indian 
rail 





He Found The Watershed 
A Tough Proposition! 


yeare ago the Indian heaved a sigh, grunted a 


few times and then loaded his canoe over his 
shoulder and started off on a seven mile hike to get 
over the northern Ohio watershed. This watershed 
was a tough proposition for him. It was the “carrying 
point” in his journey from Lake Erie to the Ohio river. 
On the north he found the beautiful Cuyahoga river, 
and to the south the Tuscarawas. Later the white man 
cut a canal through the watershed, opening up a new 
avenue for the commerce of those earlier days. 


The canal was followed by the railroad and now 
speeding mail planes and airships bridge the water- 
shed and the old Indian trail, a large portion of which 
runs through west Akron, now the lighter-than-aircr+ft 
center of the United States and the rubber center of 
the world. 


You Will Find It Easy! 


to “get over” your national advertising campaign in this sec- 
tion, for here one finds one of the leading newspapers in the 
United. States in advertising, standing FIRST in Ohio and 
FOURTH in the Nation of all six-day newspapers in linage 
for the first six months of 1928. The newspaper attaining this 
remarkable record is the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles 

















Little Pictorial Refinements That 
Lend Atmosphere to the 
Campaign 


Illustrative Postscripts Often Assist in Making a Series Desirably 
Distinctive 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T seems to be characteristic of 

the modern advertising layout 
that it goes in seriously for small 
yet highly important pictorial post- 
scripts and accessories which go 
far in the direction of creating de- 
sired atmosphere. 

Keeping an advertisement “in 


re ate BOS pie 


is artistically designed in this sam- 
pler mood. Figure work is drawn 
after the quaint, blocked sampler 
style as if a woman had actually 
produced it with the familiar cross- 
stitch, in colored wools or cotton 
threads. 

Then there may be the tiniest 


PICTURING THE FORD OUTSIDE OF A HOME THAT CAN AFFORD A MAID AND A 
CHAUFFEUR HELPS IN DEVELOPING A “CLASS ATMOSPHERE” 


key” pictorially may mean sur- 
rounding every part of a composi- 
tion with such atmospheric de- 
tails as will fully and completely 
carry out an illusion. It is com- 
mon sense as to ensemble, with 
nothing to clash or to conflict. 
For example, it is characteristic 
of all Whitman’s Sampler candy 
advertising in magazines that the 
smallest accessory details assist in 
establishing the “sampler” idea. 
Having set out to create displays 
which shall suggest the old-fash- 
ioned theme, the campaign remains 
consistent in all of its ramifica- 
tions. First comes the box, which 


vignettes, scattered over the page, 
of various appropriate supplemen- 
tary subjects, and these also are in 
cross-stitch. The border is made 
of sampler pattern motifs, and, 
consistent to the very last, the let- 
tering is worked in cross-stitch. 
As a result, Whitman’s Sampler 
pages run true to atmospheric 
form. There is no mixture of 
various periods and of methods. It 
is “sampler” from first to last. 
An outstanding instance of the 
importance of accessories in art, 
and a close adherence to this policy 
of being careful as regards the 
little things of a composition, is 
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to be observed in the working out 
of current Ford motor car adver- 
tisements. With studied apprecia- 
tion of minor details, the most 
subtle background fragments do 
their part in achieving that objec- 
tive which has been characteristic 
of the new Ford campaign. And 
this objective is that of shrewdly 
planned “class atmosphere.” The 
car is no longer to be 

looked upon as the vehicle 

of the “great middle hy 
class.” The Ford illus- 
trations of today are con- 
tent with nothing less 
than the background at- 
mosphere of true aris- 
tocracy. Homes shown 
are the homes of the rich. 
Scenic investure suggests 
close-cropped hedges, im- 
maculate garden roads, 
tree-shaded country es- 
tates, private tennis courts 
and, now and again, a 
glimpse of some exalted 
pleasure place of Europe. 

The longer you study 
these remarkable color 
paintings for Ford auto- 
mobiles, the more obvious 
it becomes that sharp 
editing has taken place as 
regards accessories, little 
details, background items 
which might not or- 
dinarily be looked upon 
as of any real conse- 
quence. The costuming of 
all figures is even with 
current styles. A man 
in a car holds a tennis 
and its protective frame 
the type just featured in stores. 
A side road, where stands a ma- 
chine, introduces a fragment of 
swanky and humorous human in- 
terest detail, as the chauffeur and 
the maid carry on a mild flirtation. 
The costume of the maid is very 
much of the hour; the chauffeur 
looks as if he might have stepped 
from a fine old Devon estate. The 
very masonry of the walls opposite 
shows an ultra-modern color blend 
and design. 

These Ford paintings are com- 
plete atmospheric documents with 
each and every fragment of them 
contributing to the required en- 
semble. Nothing is neglected. The 


racket 
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public must be made to associate 

the product with class people and 

environment, and the artist’s share 

in this effort is exceedingly im- 
nt. 

The color series of pages for 
the Pontiac contains numerous 
minor instances of how attention 
to very little things of embellish- 
ment may, in the aggregate, pro- 
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PONTIAC SIX 


SMALL, PRIMITIVE DRAWINGS CARRY OUT THE INDIAN 


THEME OF PONTIAC ADVERTISING 


duce the perfect display, in key 
from beginning to end. An Indian 
atmosphere has been selected, as 
previously, due to the car’s name 
and manufacturing background. 
And more securely and pictur- 
esquely to individualize its efforts, 
through the medium of the Pon- 
tiac theme, each advertisement 
carries an impressive canvas of 
Indian life. They are brimming 
with color and painted with sym- 
pathetic skill. But the layouts do 
not stop here. Through all the 
page must run that colorful skein 
of Indian atmosphere. In fiat 
colors, there are tiny primitive 
drawings of the hunt, battle, recre- 
ation, as they were sketched by the 
Indians themselves and, again, 
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The Magazine 
of Wall Street 


takes pleasure 
in announcing the appointment 


of 


George A. Hammer 


as 
Advertising Director 


2 


C. G. Wyckoff 


Publisher 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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the name plate suggests something 
of the Indian idea of design and 
the trade-mark is equally sym- 
bolic. 

Taking these pages as a collec- 
tive series, the same aforemen- 
tioned continuity and consistency 
prevails. They are of one pattern 
and they “hold together.” 

It is an idea at once simple and 
easy of accomplishment, 
and might be compared 
with the _ individual 
who is ultra-particular 
as regards every detail 
of his dress for any 
special occasion. Some 
displays are 80 per cent 
perfect, and then lapse 
from consistency at the 
very last moment, in 
matters of typography, 
or illustrated initials or 
borders or some other 
apparently small essen- 
tial which nevertheless 
looms large when the 
display is critically ex- 
amined. 

A Postum Company 
page for Grape Nuts is 
filled with these seem- 
ingly small points of 
extra pictorial care. In 
a message which con- 
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tures, which do so much to keep 
an advertising campaign in char- 
acter. 

A Parke, Davis & Company 
advertisement employed the singu- 
larly effective headline, “Building 
the Fortresses of Health,” but was 
content to feature, in large space, 
a picture of war-time anti-typhoid 
inoculation in a training camp. 


CRISPNESS, 
MUTMJKE FLAVOR $0 DELICATELY 
; TINGED WITH RICH 
MALT SUCAR 
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cerns the fact that fifty- 
two different countries 
know the product and 
pronounce it “delicious” 
in their own language, 


i 
i 
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the main illustration is GREAT CARE IN COSTUMING AND PORTRAYAL IS EVIDENT 


of the dish ready to be 
eaten, against an attrac- 
tive, decorative background. And 
the promise of the headline is more 
than sustained by twelve quite 
small vignettes scattered over the 
background margin. 

These small pictures are char- 
acter studies of the smiling coun- 
tenances of representative types of 
the several lands and it is obvious 
that the artist, in portraying them, 
had recourse to authentic copy. 
The features are perfect and what 
little costuming shows is true to 
character. As a final touch, be- 
neath each head is a single word, 
in the peculiar and distinctive man- 
ner of its country. 

These are the side-line acces- 
sories, the secondary pictorial fea- 


IN THE SMALL VIGNETTES WHICH ARE SUBORDINATE TO 


THE MAIN ILLUSTRATION 


Occupying but a small amount 
of border space, the side lines of 
the page were made up of futur- 
istic suggestions of old-time forti- 
fications, towers and rocky castles, 
reared into the air. And these de- 
tails at once linked with the head- 
line in an appropriate way. Would 
they not be considered superior to 
a mere decorative effect? 

These final thoughts added to an 
advertisement have their own in- 
spirational power to seem outstand- 
ingly important, regardless of the 
weight of larger items. Witness 
this quite significant instance. A 
Gillette razor blade page was made 
up of three halftone illustrations 
several inches wide, name plate, 
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You can place an order for Durasheen 
signs with full confidence that every 
sign delivered will measure up to 
Durasheen quality. Wherever your 
product is represented by a sign,—that 
sign will be a worthy representative! 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘DuraSheen Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Prific C cpie 


S pecialties 


from atrplanes 


to swimming suats 


It is an inspiration to be in contact 
with manufacturers whose vision and 
progressiveness are creating a new in- 
dustrial era on the Pacific Coast. 


In almost every leading city, from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, we number 
one or more of theseamong our clients. 
Exactly twenty-two different types of 
products from airplanes to swimming 
suits, brings us in daily touch with 
the most vital, interesting problems. 
Distribution is the chief problem of these 
concerns, accentuated because of the distance 
from mass markets. To help closely in creat- 
ing the sales as well as advertising policies, 
has given us an unusual experience. 


We would like to tell our story to manufac- 
turers on the Pacific Coast not competing 
with present clients. 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 
Advertising 
PORTLAND « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Agencies 
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study of the product and secondary 
headlines, but a single thoroughly 
alive picture-idea commanded your 
initial attention. “Jumpy nerves” 
was the headline and in not un- 
usually large display. But an 
ingenious change from the con- 
ventional was employed. This head- 
line was set in type, with the word 
“Jumpy” in script. By cutting the 
letters through the mid- 
die and moving one 
forward a little, the 
word was made to visu- 
alize its own meaning. 
It was blurred by 
movement and indeed 
“jumpy.” And because 
the small idea was so 
thoroughly new and dif- 
ferent and unexpected, 
it was by longgodds the 
most outstanding fea- 
ture of the page of 
which it was a tiny 
part. 

It was found by an 
advertiser of golf balls 
that the one item in an 
unusually elaborate and 
heavily illustrated page 
for magazine use was 
an incidental which had 
been injected at the 
final moment and which 
nobody looked upon as 
of any vital significance. 
It was a miniature re- 
production of a golf 
score card of a player 
who believed he had 
made a unique record. 
From all sides came in- 
quiries regarding this accessory 
detail from golfers who were curi- 
ous to know more. 

All such cases as this would in- 
dicate, beyond the question of a 
doubt, that the public concerns it- 
self with the most obscure elements 
of an advertisement, provided such 
details have interest and are closely 
related to the subject in hand. 

A certain fencing advertisement 
secured a most artistic photograph 
of a charming old country garden, 
with graceful flowers growing in 
profusion alongside the wire en- 
closure. The sunlight played over 
all, and butterflies winged along 
lazily. The pene had 
been unusually fortunate. 
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THE HEADLINE 
SUGGESTIONS OF OLD-TIME FORTRESSES RATHER THAN IN 
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A peculiar situation arose out of 
the running of this picture which 
illustrates the importance of our 
theme. The advertisement ap- 
freee in women’s publications ahd 

fore many weeks had passed let- 
ters began to come in from per- 
sons who asked to know the names 
of some of these garden flowers. 
It was obvious that keen eyes had 








| Building the 
| Fortresses of Health 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The wertd’s barges: mahers of phermercatics! sed brolegica! prodects 


IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE BORDER-LIKE 


THE TRAINING CAMP SCENE 


studied the most obscure details of 
the growing plants and had not 
recognized the specimens. 

The advertising department be- 
gan to look into the origin of that 
photograph, and it was discovered 
that it had been sent from London 
by a member of the firm, who, vis- 
iting in Devonshire, had come 
across a little estate where the 
fencing of his company had been 
used. The scene impressed him and 
he had ordered a local photographer 
to make a study of it, which was 
done. Many of the flowers were 
of a rare species, not commonly 
raised in America. This, of course, 
accounted for the numerous letters. 

Maxwell House coffee advertis- 
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ing has always held an unusual ap- 
peal because of the absolute com- 
pleteness of atmospheric detail. 
The pages, in color, are never re- 
miss when it comes to small 
niceties of composition and embel- 
lishment. Since the product is the 
result of a very old recipe, dating 
back to picturesque Colonial days, 
this atmosphere is always present, 
not alone in one dominant illustra- 
tion, but in numerous smaller 
vignettes, initials and interjected 
footnote items. Beside the pack- 
age, in an obscure corner, the 
artist places a sketchy showing of 
a coffee pot in solid silver, a rare 
platter, a cup and saucer, a spoon, 
but he has followed copy. They 
are indeed antiques and would be 
instantly recognized as such by a 
connoisseur. 

Or, played against a full-color 
canvas of large size, a little pen- 
and-ink, of exquisite technique, of 
a dinner party in the olden times, 
the aged negro servitor belonging 
to this period in every line; the 
table and its silver, the back- 


ground, the costumed figures, all 


in the correct key. 

It is because advertisers have 
recognized the interest people show 
in many minor points illustrated, 
that the more modern composition 
is apt to contain not one large 
illustration, but a considerable 
number of vignettes, adroitly posi- 
tioned. The copy is illustrated as 
you read it, paragraph by para- 
graph. 

When a fussy and exacting cen- 
sor begins to “find fault” with cer- 
tain small details of an advertising 
illustration, he should be encour- 
aged, not asked, “Oh, what differ- 
ence do these {ttle things make, 
anyway?” 

For it most decidedly does make 
a difference. People have their 
own quiet way of taking as much 
close personal interest in little de- 
tails as in big ones. The effective- 
ness of a picture can be marred by 
carelessness in the matter of minor 
accessories. The ambitious adver- 
tisement in full evening attire and 
a pair of brogans does not escape 
sharp criticism in these days. As- 
sociating a product with its own 
correct atinosphere has come to be 
an urgent necessity. 
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A visualizer of note compares 
his work with the chef who pre- 
pares a course dinner. Certain 
things are expected and must be 
supplied, from soup to after-din- 
ner coffee. The sweets and the 
spices should be put on the ban- 
quet table in the right proportion. 
And the dinner should, above all 
else, synchronize. Various dishes 
should “belong together.” 


C. E. Walters Joins Appleton, 
Wis., Agency 

Charles E. Walters has been made 
director of service of The Russell H. 
Spoor Company, Inc., Appleton, Wis., 
advertising agency. He was previously 
with the former Hannah-Crawford, Inc., 
and The Koch Company, both of Mil- 
waukee. 


R. R. Klauke with R. M. 
Hollingshead Company 


R. R. Klauke, formerly sales manager 
of the Blanton Company, St. Louis, has 
been made district manager of the R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, Camden, N. J., 
with headquarters at St. Louis. 


Appoint Stanley E. Gunnison 
Agency 

The Reid Ice Cream Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Union Bag & 
aper Corporation, New York, have 
laced their advertising accounts with 
Stanley E. Gunnison, ine New York 
edvertiddas agency. 


J. B. Munro, Editor, “Farm & 
Home” 


John B. Munro has been appointed 
editor of Farm & Home, Vancouver, 
B. C. He formerly was assistant ag- 
ronomist for the Canadian Government, 
Provincial Department of Agriculture. 


Prudden, King & Prudden to 
Represent Rome “Sentinel” 
The Rome, N. Y., Sentinel has ap- 

pointed Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 

publishers’ representative, as its national 


advertising representative. This appoint- 
ment becomes effective December 1. 


J. T. Meehan Joins Condé 
Nast 
James T. Meehan has joined the 
Boston office of The Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc. He formerly was with 
the House Furnishing Review. 


William M. Sellman has started an 
advertising business under his own 
name at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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The DEALER’S 
Your Problem— 


He’s shooting your sales costs 


sky high—perhaps his buyer 


laughs off your salesmen—be- 


cause his salespeople haven’t 
been sold and therefore do 
not re-sell your merchandise. 
But maybe that isn’t his fault. 


What's the Answer? 


The answer is in really solving your 
dealer problem. During the last fif- 
teen years we've learned a lot about 
selling to and through the dealer 
and his clerks and getting profits 
and repeat orders back to the fac- 
tory. Do you want to talk about it? 


R. E.SANDMEYER & CO. 
Advertising 


SALES ANALYSIS + MERCHANDISING PLANS 





153 North Michigan Avenue + (hicage 














Different Cop 


y for Different 


Markets 


nd News Copy in Different Localities 


The Matson Line Uses Romance a 


HE current advertising cam- 
paign of the Matson Line of 
San Francisco, which sells the 
idea of a trip to Hawaii, is an 
interesting example of copy se- 
lected fo fit the locality. 
Hawaii has long been 


are royal fly swatters by which the 
ancient kings of Hawaii were kept 
free from flies and other —. 
This news copy is varied to fit 
the city in which the copy is appear- 
ing. Thus in Chicago, the readers 





advertised in magazines 
as the world’s new 
island playground, with 
color illustrations of na- 
tive sports and details 
of cost, hotels and simi- 
lar information. This 


advertising is the result : NOW , 


of the combined expen- 
ditures of the Los An- 
geles Steamship Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, 
The Matson Line, of 
San Francisco, and the 
Hawaii Tourists’ Bu- 
reau with offices both in 
San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

The Matson Line, in 
its own advertising, has 
selected copy that would 


3 ate 
ates. 


Days 


Hawaii 
from New York 


OU'VE always longed to see Hawaii. And now it's 

two days nearer. Because the new Malolo, one of the 
world’s great ships, brings you to Waikiki’s golden 
shores within but four days from San Francisco. 

The Malolo, fines and fastest ship on the Pacific, 
sails for Honolulu every other Saturday, and one or more 
other Matson Liners‘every week, from San Francisco. 
Aatracuve inclusive tours are available. 

Australia 


Express Passenger Service, 19 days, via Hawaii, Samoa, and Fiji 





Booklet) jrom any travel agemy, of 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


fit local conditions. On ' Chicago Dall Sen Francine - Lon Angeles Saale Portland 


the East coast of the 
United States, for ex- 


Matson Line 


HAWAN SOUTH SEAS AUSTRALIA 





ample, Hawaii seems a 


very great distance away. THIS ADVERTISEMENT OF THE MATSON LINE IS ADAPTED 


The average tourist is 
far more familiar with Bermuda, 
the West Indies and Europe, and 
considers that the island play- 
ground in the far Pacific is too far 
for the average vacation. 

The recent copy which has run 
in the East, therefore, points out 
that with the new boat, the 
Malolo, which starts from San 
Francisco, the New Yorker can 
reach Hawaii in eight days. The 
copy, with its liberal use of white 
space, assumes that the reader has 
always longed to see Hawaii and 
now finds it two days nearer. The 
only attempt in this copy to carry 
over to the reader the barbaric 
splendor and poetic background 
of the island, is in the border. 
This is in the form of wood carv- 
ings representing the kahilis, which 


TO NEW YORKERS 


of newspapers are told that Hawaii 
is now only seven days away from 
them, and in a list of newspapers 
in fifteen other cities the exact 
number of days is mentioned. 

On the West coast, where the 
trip to Hawaii has for.a long 
time been more familiar, the copy 
takes an entirely different slant. 
In a list of cities on the West 
Coast and in five cities in the 
Canadian Northwest, the copy has 
a romantic angle. “Here are to- 
morrow’s memories,” says one 
piece of copy, including a quota- 
tion from Mark Twain, “For 
me its balmy airs are always 
blowing, its summer seas flashing 
in the sun, the pulsing of its surf 
is in my ears. I can see its plumy 
palms drowzing by the shore and 
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lea dership 


1. In Total Advertising 
2. In Dep’t. Store Lineage 
3. In Volume of Classified 








—Year in and year out 
and for the first nine 
months of 1928! 


N total volume of advertising The 

Inquirer leads by thousands of 

agate lines; in both Department 
Store and Classified lineage—by mil- 
lions! 

What greater proof of the popu- 
larity, prestige and preference of The 
Inquirer could be offered? What bet- 
ter guide exists for the National ad- 
vertiser than the almost unanimous 
choice of local advertisers—a body 
which knows both the market and its 
newspapers at first hand. 

For efficient, economical coverage 
of the Philadelphia territory, see that 
The Philadelphia Inquirer is scheduled 
for. your campaign. 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 
Branch Offices 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 E. 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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Advertising 


$50 , 


Information 
For THE JERSEY OBSERVER 


OBOKEN is a second-class city, and we 
cover practically every home, yet we have 
more circulation in Jersey City, the first-class 
city adjoining, than we have in our own publi- 
cation city, while the first-class city paper has 
practically no circulation in our publication city. 


We believe this is a unique newspaper situation, 
and to any advertising man who will show us 
a similar one anywhere in America, we will 


give $50. 


We are anxious to use this idea for promotion 
purposes. ' 


Address Advertising Manager, Jersey Observer, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Lecal Offices: 
Jersey City, Union City, Hoboken 
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in my nostrils is the smell of 
flowers that perished twenty years 
ago. 

Other copy speaks of “That 
Hawaiian musical instrument— 
the sea.” Another piece of copy 
bears the title, “Forest fire-flies” 
and still another “The house built 
by the sun.” In all of this copy 
the illustrations are of the wood- 
cut variety and are tied up with 
the Eastern copy by the same 
kahili border. 

In the city of Los Angeles, 
where the competing line is sit- 
uated, the copy takes another di- 
rection. Instead of talking about 
the joy of the blue waters and “a 
string of pearls in a sea of jade,” 
it scarcely describes Hawaii at all, 
but talks about the product it has 
to sell—namely, the boat which 
leaves from the Northern city. 
This is frank, open, competitive 
copy giving complete details of 
the product the company wants to 
sell. 


Reports, a Necessary Part of 


the Selling Superstructure 
A. A. VANTINE & Company, Inc. 
Yew YorxK 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

Any man who has been in charge of 
salesmen will sympathize with Mr. 
Weegee point of view expressed 

“Orders Are the Best Kind of Sales- 
meee Report” [October 4 issue] re 
garding voluminous correspondence from 
salesmen on conditions, etc. Yet there 
is another angle to this. Especially, 
when men call on the retail trade all 
day long, some of them simply have 
to get the day’s irritations off their 
chest, by writing to the office. Since 
some knowledge of the men he is one 
ing is required of the sales man 
he can readily distinguish the “ alibi 
artist” and his excuses, from this ilies 
type. 

A firm dealing with many retailers, 
and suffering from a degree of turn- 
over among the sales force, is going 
to get a lot of lengthy renorts on 
lealers’ kicks and grouches. The same 
is true of firms which sell merchandise 
with a novelty appeal. The problem 
of how to handle dealers who have 
merchandise on their shelves which 
they cannot move becomes important. 

No matter how adevt the saleman 
s in re-selling his trade on the house 
and its policies, there is bound to be 
a large proportion which can be handled 
only from the house. Full reports on 
dissatisfied customers are therefore re- 
quired of the salesmen in many, cases. 

No firm will stand for a man’s frit- 
tering away his time in “visiting” with 
old established customers and making 
a habit of it to the detriment of his 
business. Yet it is exactly this per- 

















Good Copy 


looks you 
squarely 
in the eye 
and speaks 
the truth 





We know a real sales man- 
ager who has piled up a 
fine record of accomplish- 
ment. He is a $10,000 
man and worth it to the 
right manufacturer 


Full details on request. 
Address— 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Every Copy is 
Paid in Advance 


No waste here. Extension 
Magazine has a 100% 
net paid circulation in 
over 330,000 homes. No 
cut rates, no newsstand, 
every copy goes right 
into the home of a pos- 
sible prospect for you. 


Add to this group the 
purchasing power of 
10,719 prosperous insti- 
tutions and you have an 
ideal ‘marketing place 
for your product. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. O'BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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sonal contact which a man must be 
trained to build up, in many instances, 
before he can make . Being too 
business-like is not always the most suc- 
cessful method. Some dealers are ir. 
ritated by the salesman’s insistance on 
writing up his order and getting away. 

Men should be encouraged to re-ar- 
ran a dealer’s stock and dress _ his 
windows where it is necessary. They 
should be told that the time to do it 
is in the evening. Yet there are many 
instances of men goi in, fixing the 
stock, dressing the window of a dealer 
who has not given their line the re- 
quisite attention, and then coming away 
with a good-sized order from a customer 
who is pleased with the special atten- 
tion given him. 

In the matter of salesmen being used 
for collections, one firm has adopted 
the method of sending statements on al! 
accounts due to the representative as 
he reaches each city. e calls upon 
these dealers in the regular course of 
his movements and tries to sell the 
line. It is at the conclusion of his 
visit that he mentions the fact that the 
house has advised him of the last ac- 
count being overdue. 
high average of calls, 
forthcoming. 

Certainly, as a point of view, Mr. 
Warburton has expressed the attitud: 
of the modern, efficient sales executive. 
In the case of most firms, traveling 
forty, fifty or more men, however, re- 
ports, analyses, statistics, and even re- 
ports on conditions, become a necessary 
part of the superstructure. 

Victor Lesow, 
Advertising Manager. 


In a surprisingly 
the check is 


Metallic Door Account to 
Lyddon & Hanford 


The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y., has appointed 
the Rochester, N. Y., office of the Lyd- 
don & Hanford Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
—e and business papers will be 
used. 


C. D. Dush with Ohio 

Chemical and Manufacturing 

Clifton D. Dush has been made ad- 
vertising manager of The Ohio Chemical 
and Manufacturing Company, Cleveland 
He was formerly secretary of The H. L 
Stuart Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Joins Seattle “Post- 
Intelligencer” 
F._ O. G. Schindler, formerly with 
the J. F. Held Advertising Company. 


Inc., Seattle, has joined the .advertising 
staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Fred C. King, Inc., Changes 
Name 


Fred C, King, Inc., New York, has 
chenged its name to the King Ty 
graphic Service Corporation. ° other 
change is involved. 
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EARING an Out- 


door campaign into the 


balance of your adver- 


ingeprogram is part 
M)Co. believe in 


Re 
NG. al 
efforts in other lields—a service of definite 


aid to national advertisers. 


ANLIANS a>: wou Qe! 
ES ante y 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Selling Representatives for 
POSTER, PAINTED and ELE 
PLAYS throughout the United Sta’ 


Call on us to tell you — among 
other things — about the econ- 
omy utdoor Advertis- 

ing and ite place in 

your business. 
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Who gets the money 
you spend for golf? 


Your house account, your pro shop 
account, your dues and assessments 
(to say nothing of your initiation 
fee); they all mount up for you. 
And for the 1,000,000 golfers who 
play at the 5,300 golf clubs reached 
by GOLFDOM, The Business Jour- 
nal of Golf, the annual total is 
amazing. 


GOLFDOM alone reaches the men 
who spend the money the golf clubs 
take in. GOLFDOM is sent free 
each month to every golf club pres- 
ident, house manager, profes- 
sional, green-keeper and chairman 
in the U. S. 


Let us know what you want to sell 
to golf clubs and we will send you 
some detailed, accurate information 
that will enable you to deter- 
mine the profitable possibilities of 
GOLFDOM on your 1929 list. 


The Business Journal of Golf 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Western: 
Dwicut H. Earty 
5 N. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 


Eastern: 
Atsro GaYLor 
20 Vesey St. 
New York City 


Pacific Coast: 
Harriett Core 
1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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How 
Our Big Advertisers 
Grew 


Tue Lee E. Donnettey Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you furnish us with a list of 
references to articles that have appeared 
in the Printers’ Inx Publications out- 
lining the details of advertising cam- 
paigne and advertising experiences that 
ave been notably successful in achiev 
ing results? By results we do not nec- 
essarily mean tables showing dollars and 
cents gains before and after advertising, 
but results in the form of certain con- 
ditions that have been changed for the 
better by the application of advertising; 
how dealer and jobber outlets have been 
increased by a constructive advertising 
policy and articles of similar character. 

Some years ago, we recall having seen 
a list you published showing the names 
of advertisers who had grown from 
small beginnings to large successes from 
the application of sound advertising 
principles. We believe one of these 
articles was entitled “The Humble Be- 
ginnings of Some of Today’s Large Ad- 
vertisers.” We know that one of the 
specific examples whose advertising his- 
tory was recorded, was the Campbell 
Soup Company. 

You may be sure that any help you 
can give us by furnishing a list will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Tue Les E. Donnetitey Company, 

W. R. Patterson. 


HE memory of Mr. Patterson 

is very keen. It was over five 
years ago that the article “The 
Humble Beginnings, of Our Great 
Advertisers” was published in 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY. To be 
exact, the article appeared in the 
May, 1923, issue, on page 17. In 
that article facts were given about 
the  shoe-string appropriations 
which launched advertisers who are 
now the owners of names that are 
familiar throughout the country. 

Since then we have given in 
a series of three articles addi- 
tional thumb-nail histories of na- 
tionally known businesses. The 
series was published over the title 
“Ideas That Advertising Turned 
into Big Businesses.” The articles 
will be found on page 21, Febru- 
ary, 1927; page 45, March, 1927; 
and page 78, April, 1927, of Print- 
ERS’ INK MonTHLY. 

In these little sketches of promi- 
nent concerns facts were given con- 
cerning the first advertising ex- 
nenditures and the growth to date. 
The early merchandising and ad- 
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TO OPEN 


Merely raise the 
lever and push 


It Prevents 
Package Imitation 


Bottles and cans sealed with Kork-N-Seal can- 

. not be imitated or duplicated in appearance. 
Kork-N-Seal differs materially from all other 
forms of seals, and it is patented .. . obtainable 
only from the Williams Sealing Corporation 
in the United States and its allied companies 
in other lands. Our distribution policy of re- 
fusal of sale for use on packages imitating those 
already established by our customers, plus the 
distinctive and unique appearance of Kork-N- 
Seal, protect you against imitation of your 
container. 

Itis used exclusively on products sold because 
of their quality and not because of “low” price 
... and offers consumers unparalleled conven- 
ience in removal and re-se 

-f brie antoiico satmate machine weetabe a 

varying speeds to suit your production requirements 
WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION, 
Decatur, Il. 


Branches in Gieep, New York, Boston and San Francisco 
The British Kork-N-Seal Agency, Lid., 


Williams 


ORK-N-SEAL 


CLOSURES FOR BOTTLES AND CANS 


ME, PC 
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Ch the 
facts On 
Indianas 
farm Paper 
Circulation 


When you invest money in advertising to reach 
the farmers of Indiana, you cannot affordto base 
your choice upon unproved CLAIMS of “circu- 
lation” and “reader influence.” Get the FACTS. 


This folder tells you of the clean circulation | 
methods by which The Indiana Farmer’s Guide 

has built its tremendous following. It pictures 

the dependable and intelligent sales force that 

sells The Guide and nothing else. You will un- 
derstand why more than 155,000 subscribers 

read and depend upon The Guide. 

The facts in this folder are taken from a survey by R. O. 


Eastman, Inc, After you have read the folder, you may see 
the entire survey—by appointment only, Write for folder. 


Tom L. Wheeler, Editor-in-Chief 


Indiana Farmers Guide 


Huntington, Indiana 


155,000 Copies Weekly 


Represented by RIDDLE & YOUNG CO.—Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Atlanta, San Francisco 


William G. Campbell, Publisher | 
Oo 
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vertising background was also 
traced. 

Among the advertisers mentioned 
in this series were: Shredded 
Wheat Co., Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Co., Parker Pen Co., Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Charles E. Hires 
Co., Frostilla Co., Dutchess Manu- 
facturing Co., Henry A. Dix & 
Sons Co., Twinplex Razor Co., Ab- 
sorbene Manufacturing Co., Whistle 
Co., Armstrong Cork Co., Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Vick Chemical Co., 
Western Clock Co., McCallum 
Hosiery Co., Topkis Brothers Co., 
Burnham & Morrill Co., and the 
Larkin Co. 

In addition to these articles, 
Printers’ Ink also has at various 
times published complete stories 
on the advertising and merchandis- 
ing success of advertisers in prac- 
tically every field. We shall be 
pleased to prepare typewritten lists 
of articles which we have printed 
on any particular firm or firms.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


J. N. Smith Heads Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber 


J. Newton Smith, treasurer of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany, Boston, has been elected presi- 
dent of that company to succ the 
late George E. Hall. He will continue 
as treasurer. A. C. Kingston, a direc- 
tor, who has been in charge of sales, 
has been elected vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager. Henry B. 
soeegne has also been made vice-presi- 
dent. 


Pie Account to Richard A. 
Foley Agency 
The New York Pie Baking Company, 
New York, has appointed The Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Philadelphia, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used to 
advertise Mrs. Hopkins’ Pies. 


J. A. Bairnsfather with Kling- 


Gibson Agency 
John A. Bairnsfather, who has been 
with the Thompson-Koch Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, for the last 
nine years, has joined the Kling-Gib- 














son Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
Joins Richmond “Times- 
Dispatch” 


W. Nash Penny has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Raleigh, N. C., 
Times to join the advertising staff of the 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch. 
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Incredible! 
—But True 


At first we could hardly be- 
lieve it ourselves—but a 
careful re-audit proves that 
THE CHURCHMAN has— 


83% Renewals 


A high figure? Yes! — but 
the reason is plain. Religion 
is man’s deepest allegiance. 
Ail the greatest events of 
life are related to it. Besides 
there is nothing stiff-necked 
or dogmatic about this publi- 
cation. 


THE CHURCHMAN deals 
with the beauty — color — 
warmth and humanity of re- 
ligion in all its phases. It 
has that rare quality of 
animation. Reader interest 
as remarkable as its renewal 
percentage is also demon- 
strated by the 2,136 letters 
to the Editorial Forum, 
which came from readers 
within the last year. 


CHURCHMAN advertisers 
are finding that such a reader 
interest and reader loyalty 
begets reader responsiveness. 
May we tell you more about 


this? 
f 


THE CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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Stuart Chase 


vs 


Mark Wiesaies 


The copy chief of The 
Blackman Company re- 
plies to a critic of adver- 
tising—and how!— 


in 
SURVEY 
GRAPHIC 
for November 


A Special Number on 
Getting and Spending 


Putting Halitosis on 
the Map 


by Stuart Chase 
Why Advertising Pays 


the Buyer 
by Mark Wiseman 





8 hing the H hold Dollar 
The Law and a Living for Women 
What Our Parents Didn't Pay For 
A Dollar Down and Ten to Go 
Weathering Rainy Days 

How the Joneses Do It 
Thrift—1928 Model 

Money Madness 











Send only One Dollar 
for this and next five 
issues 


Survey Grapuic (Circ. Dept.) 
112 E. 19th St., New York 
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A “No Parking” 
Sign for Retail Store 
Shelves 


NE of the unnecessary costs 

under which thousands of re- 
tail stores struggle is that repre- 
sented by carrying unprofitable 
items, avoidable duplication of 
brands and shelf warmers. With 
the thought that a simple stock- 
control system would aid many re- 
tailers to get out from under the 
burden of. this load, the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce recently compiled and pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “Retail 
Profits Through Stock Control.” 
The pamphlet tells how one re- 
tailer, by using the methods de- 
scribed, decreased the number of 
items carried by 32 per cent, and 
increased his volume, during the 
same period, by 20 per cent in vol- 
ume and his dollar profits by 50 
per cent. 

In announcing the pamphlet, the 
Department states: “Preventive 
measures against overtime parking 
can be applied as profitably to 
goods on the average retailer’s 
shelves as to traffic at his door. 
The problem of dead and slow- 
moving stock, with the accumula- 
tion of charges involved, such as 
depreciation, taxes, interest, etc., can 
be solved in most cases, by the in- 
stallation of an adequate stock con- 
trol system. Such a system need 
involve practically no expense out- 
side of the cost of physical equip- 
ment.” 

One of the interesting points 
brought out in the ‘booklet is that 
the dealer whose stock control sys- 
tem is described, found that, under 
his old method of operating, his 
heavy investment in inventory 
would seldom permit experiment- 
ing with new lines of merchandise. 
The release of capital resulting 
from the operation of the new 
method has enabled him to search 
out and stock new and untried 
merchandise. 


F. G. Bauer has joined the staff of 
Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines, 
Chicago. 
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C),, Clients 


without exception 
are doing more advertising 
in 1928 than ever before 





BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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C@y we create 
what we print 
er print what 
we create C@e 


CURRIER & HARFORD: LTD 
Selective Advertising 
460 W. 34th St., New York: Lomgacre7856 


| 10" 











ASSIVERSARY 
and Annual Review 
|number | | 
DVERTISING 
{ February 
1929 


| WESTERNS 
A 

Don’t wait for it but send $2.00 now 
564 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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New York Agency Council 


Elects Directors 

George F. Gouge, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., G. Ellsworth 
Harris, Jr., The Dauchy Company, Inc., 
and Clarence Nelson, Calkins & Holden. 
Inc., were elected directors of the New 
York Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies at its re- 
cent meeting at New York, to succeed 
those directors whose terms expire this 
year. 

The new directors together with the 
four directors whose terms hold over, 
will meet in the near future to elect 
officers of the Council. These remain- 
ing four directors include Fred 
Walsh, Newell-Emmett Company, Inc.; 
Kenneth Groesbeck, Groesbeck-Hearn, 
Inc.; Courtland N. Smith, Barrows, 
Richardson, Alley and Richards Com- 
pany, and Frank J. Kaus, Federal Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc. 
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Maxwell House Advertising 


Expenditures 

In the October 11 issue of Printers’ 
Inx, in an article, “Maxwell House 
Coffee—an Advertising Success,” a tab- 
ulation, giving total advertising expen- 
ditures, should have read as follows: 

Total advertising and selling expen- 
ditures for the last three years and a 
half by the Cheek-Neal Coftee Company 


were: 
1928 (Eight months ending 
April 30) $3,191,909 
192 


The figures given in the article men- 


* tioned were gross profits. 


Milton Wise Joins Johnston- 
Ayres Agency 


Milton Wise, formerly advertising 
manager of the Owl Drug Company, 
San Francisco, has joined the —— 
Ayres Company, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency. 


Appoints J. H. Cross Agency 
The Quaker Products Company, Phila- 

delphia, manufacturer of Kansas Cleans- 

ing Powder, has placed its advertising 

account with the J. H. Cross Company, 

advertising agency, Philadelphia and 
ew York. 


“Chain Store Review” Ap- 


points Dorr & Corbett 
The Chain Store Review, New York, 
has appointed Dorr & Corbett, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Boston, as its 
New England representatives. 


Appoints George C. Sherman 
Agency 
Westchester Building Associ- 
ates, Inc., Bronxville, Y., has ap- 
pointed the George C. Co 
pany, Inc., New advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. 
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the Answer ! 


How big is the chain store field? 
Probably more than $10,000,000,000 
in 1929. 

What do chain stores buy? 

Almost everything. 

How can this tremendous field be 
reached? 


One publication only is necessary to 
cover this entire market and that pub- 
lication is CHAIN STORE REVIEW. 


Is advertising space in CHAIN STORE 
REVIEW expensive? 

No. It is from 50% to 80% cheaper | 
per page per thousand than space in 
any other publication attempting to 
reach this field. 

How is CHAIN STORE REVIEW re- 
garded editorially? 

Outstanding Chain Store executives 
and buyers say that it has become not 
only the leading publication in its field, 
but one of the leading business publi- 
cations of America 


For further information and rates address: 


Chain Store Review, Inc. 
1732 Graybar Bldg., New York City 
929 Straus Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Dorr & Corbett 
Old South Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Our sole aim in the editing 
of Architecture is to furnish 
the architect with a working 
tool that approximates his 
T-square and Triangles in 
their indispensability 


ARCHITECTURE 


and America’s important architectural books 
PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER’S 


NEW YORK: Benton B. Orwig + 
S. S. Ager and P. G. Kent - + - 
CHICAGO: T. J. Patterson - - - 
i) ATLANTA: V.V. Evans - -- + 


IMPORTANT NOTE —No rate increase for 1929 LOS ANGELES: Gordon $i 
AD : Gordon Simpson 
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How Should Correspondents 
Be Coached P 


Should They Be Instructed in Classes or Given Individual Advice by 
the Correspondence Supervisor? 


By Arthur C. Kemble 


Correspondence Adviser, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


T? my mind, the most impor- 
tant point in formulating a 
correspondence program is_ to 
recognize that there are three 
stages of development. First, we 
must “sell” the organization from 
the correspondent up and down the 
line, before we can hope to get 
anywhere. Second, we must stick 
to introductory, or “advisory,” 
methods until we have laid a broad 
and solid foundation. Third, con- 


trol is the superstructure on which 
our final success depends; and a 
hasty job of building means a 
grand collapse of the entire pro- 
gram. 

In my case I felt that the first 
step in “selling” the organization 


was to master the facts of the situ- 
ation, and to impress the super- 
visors, superintendents, and officers 
with the vital need for correspond- 
ence supervision, also my capabili- 
ties for the undertaking. 

With the departmental and gen- 
eral administration as a whole be- 
hind the correspondence program, 
it might seem that the rest would 
follow as a matter of course. But 
the most important problem of all 
remained to be solved. How could 
I get the correspondent to accept 
my leadership in some practicable 
and systematic effort to improve 
the quality of his letters? 

The correspondence supervisor 
cannot even get at the correspond- 
ent until he has “sold” the corre- 
spondent’s superiors. But the sup- 
port of the administration does not 
by any means assure the support 
of the correspondent. It seemed 
to me essential that in approaching 
him I must have a definite plan of 
work if I was to win his respect. 
From the records of previous ex- 


Portion of an address delivered before 
the convention of the Direct Mail Ad 
vertisi Association last week at 
Philad ia. 


periments in our own company and 
others, there seemed to be. two 
stock methods of coaching corre- 
spondents. One was the review of 
letter carbons. The other was the 
class method. 

With my background of teaching 
experience it seemed easiest to try 
classes first. We held them on 
company time, asking the corre- 
spondents to invest only enough of 
their own to prepare the short 
problems in English and letter writ- 
ing that I worked out for them. 
The classes were well attended; 
and there seemed to be a reasonable 
amount of interest, especially in the 
discussions which I made the focus 
of the class activities. 


TOO MANY ABSENTEES 


I was soon convinced, however, 
that we were really getting no- 
where. Very little preparation was 
made by the correspondents. Many 
were absent so frequently, because 
of pressure of work in their vari- 
ous departments, that they lost the 
continuity of the discussions. 
many employees, who were little 
concerned with letter writing, per- 
suaded their supervisors and super- 
intendents to send them to the 
classes on some pretext or other, 
when their real object was merely 
to be free of their regular’ duties 
during the class periods. 

After giving the scheme a few 
months trial, I decided to drop it. 
There was much vigorous protest 
from my friends and backers. To 
them it seemed like an acknowledg- 
ment of defeat that would make 
any substitute plan doubly difficult 
to promote. I stuck to my point, 
though, that classes could not pos- 
sibly give us practical results with- 
out the wholehearted co-operation 
of the correspondents. And since I 
had not been able to win this co- 
operation by one line of attack, I 
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Speaking of marketing 
counsel, what counsel can 
be surer than that from 
buyers, sellers and users of 
your product — gathered 
and interpreted by 
people who have a sound 
background of practical 
merchandising experi- 
ence, good common sense, 
and no other service to 
sell ? 


R,O-EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - + - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street + + New York 








ramet-logues 


it requires 


experts to 
handle the 
explosive 
power of 
a real idea. 


Kramer Associates, Inc. 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
Lexington 7165 
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preferred to take my chances on 
another, rather than continue to 
fight a losing battle. 

Incidentally, while I am on the 
subject of classes, I might mention 
the fact that there came a time 
when the correspondents on their 
own incentive asked me to hold 
classes for them outside working 
hours. The trouble with the first 
class experiment had not been that 
classes are fundamentally bad, but 
that they must be prepared for by 
extensive personal salesmanship. 
They are dangerous as an intro- 
ductory method, but‘are excellent 
for a staff of correspondents who 
are thoroughly sold on the corre- 
spondence program. We met twice 
a week with splendid results. 

But to get back to the immediate 
problem of introducing advisory 
activities. Besides classes, the other 
stock method of coaching corre- 
spondents that I learned about was 
the review of letter carbons. This 
seemed to promise greater oppor- 
tunity for winning the individual 
loyalty of the correspondents. As 
I worked along with it, I saw that 
it was the natural backbone of the 
advisory system, but that it must 
be handled with the greatest tact 
and skill. Otherwise, it might de- 
velop into a serious source of fric- 
tion. I have since known of many 
experiments in correspondence 
supervision which have been 
wrecked on this very reef. 


NO PREACHING 


I followed each batch of. letter 
carbons that I reviewed with a per- 
sonal conference. And in this 
personal conference I bent every 
effort to win the correspondent’s 
interest and friendly co-operation. 
Preaching and argument seemed 
likely to accomplish nothing more 
than rouse antagonism. So, from 
the start, I strove to make clear to 
the correspondent that my purpose 
was not to tell him how to do his 
own work, but rather to act the 
part of the rich uncle whose only 
object was to help him in every 
possible way that would enable him 
to do the kind of work that will be 
a credit to him, his department, and 
the company. I told him that, of 
course, I realized that he knew his 
job better than I did or could. And 
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Do you advertise the features of your product that 
you like best? Or the features the public likes 
best? Quite frequently there is a marked difference. 
One of the functions of this agency is to find this 
difference. Not by guess-work. But by our first 
hand knowledge of the preferences of women in 
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Advertising Executive 
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| per- 
aoe Five years in charge of adver- 
jent’s tising for a large book publish- 
loved ing house, would rather take a 
more new position in New York than 
from move to another city with his 
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Have You a 
Shaky 
Big Account? 


. . Mot one that you are 
going to lose, but one 
that you are determined 
to keep. If you have, I 
think I can help you. 


Or—if you need a stron 
hand at copy, plan an 
contact for some newly ac- 
quired business, I have the 
kind of advertising sense 
that you will appreciate. 


Wide experience national accounts 4 A's 
agencies. College man. Christian. 35 
years old. New Yorker. i languages. 
Now Vice President small agency to 
which I am turning over my accounts. 
Address“‘D,"" Box 138, P.I. 


























ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Agency 
PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


An experienced 
man who has handled 
national accounts, knows 
typography, direct mail 
and agency traffic, wishes 
to make an immediate 
change in either the agency 
or commercial field. Well 
educated; 32 years old; 
married. Salary require- 
ments, $6000. Address B., 
Box 136, Printers’ Ink. 
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I promised him that if between us 
we were able to make an effective 
showing, I would do everything in 
my power to secure practical recog- 
nition for his good work in terms 
of salary and promotion. 

Most of the correspondents took 
me into their full confidence. 
Among other things, they told me 
of a discouraging array of condi- 
tions, which were seriously handi- 
capping. their efficiency. I told 
them frankly that it might be a 
great while before I would be able 
to remedy all of these, but that: / 
would do my level best as opportu- 
nity presented itself, and in return 
I asked them to do their level best 
to make a showing with the means 
at hand. 

The basis of our working part- 
nership as I have indicated before 
was the actual’ correspondence 
which was written in the course 
of the daily routine. I reviewed 
large numbers of letter carbons 
with rating charts and comments. 
Then in the personal conferences 
I tried to make the correspondent 
aware of his own strong points and 
limitations, and to give him prac- 
tical suggestions for developing the 
one and bolstering the other. There 
were two serious dangers which | 
wished to avoid so far as possible. 
First, I realized that if I merely 
gave him my ideas, my words, and 
my phrases, as was the temptation. 
I would hurt his pride and fail to 
register effectively. Second, I real- 
ized that even with the best inten- 
tions in the world, the correspond- 
ent would have great difficulty in 
applying what he had learned to 
letters dictated under pressure of 
volume work. 

In every man’s correspondence 
I found that there were certain 
kinds of cases which were con- 
stantly recurring and which called 
for similar types of letters. Con- 
sequently, there were some letters 
and paragraphs which were re- 
peated over and over almost word 
for word. These were usually very 
bad, for constant repetition dulls 
the correspondent’s judgment unti! 
his dictation becomes mechanical, 
almost meaningless. 

After discussing such a letter 
with the correspondent, I would 
summarize the results of our dis- 
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0A; nnouncement 





BURT P. BARTLETT 


has purchased an 
interest in 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


Has been elected to the Board 
of Directors and becomes a 
Vice President in charge of 
our New York Office. 


Cart C. Proper, President 
GRAHAM Stewart, Vice President 
A. M. Pipsr, Secretary-Treasurer 


The entire ownership and management 
of People’s Popular Monthly is vested 
in the above four active officers. 
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OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ANNOUNCES THE 


APPOINTMENT OF 


[FORMERLY WITH FRANK SEAMAN, INC.] 
AS MANAGER OF ITS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AT 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


i 
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cussion in comment written on the 
letter carbon. Then I would ask 
him to carry out these suggestions 
as carefully as possible at his leis- 
ure. Finally I would attempt to 
give a last sandpapering and coat 
of varnish to the letter, preserving 
the correspondent’s phrasing, etc., 
so far as possible. 

For each recurring letter situa- 
tion we attempted to build two or 
three different letters. I found that 
the correspondent could and would 
follow these guide letters. He took 
pride in them because they were 
still, in the main, his own. Also, 
they eased the burden of his work 
so that he was able to give more 
adequate attention to the individual 
variations of the cases with which 
he had to deal. Whenever I find 
that he is using them in a mechani- 
cal fashion, I can always help him 
to find new variations to pull him 
out of the rut. In this way we 
have built up fairly high standards 
of work, which are at the same 
time stable and flexible. 


Start New Boston Advertising 
Business 


Richard M. Nelson, Elbert Duncan 
ind Roy Harlow have started an adver- 
tising and sales management business 
at Boston under the name of Nelson, 
Duncan & Harlow. Mr. Nelson was for- 
merly with the H. B. Humphrey Com- 
pany, Mr. Duncan was with Albert 
Frank & Company and Mr. Harlow was 
formerly president of Knickerbocker 
Attractions, Inc., all of that city. 


F. G. Knapp with Advance 
Advertising Corporation 


Fred G. Knapp is now vice-president 
of the Advance Advertising Corporation, 
Cleveland. He formerly was vice-presi- 
dent of the Mc: oes Advertising 
Corporation, Wheeling, Va., now 
McAdam Advertising, hex 


Shenandoah “Sentinel” Ap- 
points Devine-Wallis 


The Shenandoah, Iowa, Sentinel has 
appointed the Devine-Wallis Corpora- 
tion, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


A. H. Ringwalt with Topics 
Publishing Company 

A. H, Ringwalt, formerly with 

Stevens & Ringwalt, Detroit, advertis- 

ng, has ised the sales staff of the 

Topics Publishing Company, New York. 
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Wanted 
Sales Agents 


Preferably selling company having 
at least ten salesmen, to distribute 
Crowe Portable Safety Saw, for 
the Metropolitan district, State of 
New York, and other territories. 
Preference will be given to the 
firm having direct connection with 
large contractors, railroads, stone- 
cutters, purchasing agents and 
manufacturers. Address replies to 


McCLURE & MADDEN 
44 Wall Street New York City 








Advertising, 
Sales and 
Publicity 
Director 


Almost 20 years’ metro- 
politan experience and 
still only 36! Unusually 
broad training in Retail, 
Mail Order, Department 
Store and Agency Ad- 
vertising, Merchandising 
and Selling. Dynamic, 
likeable personality; 
an able diplomat; open- 
minded, broad -visioned, 
well matured. 


A writer, speaker, or- 
ganizer and business 
man! Now holds top po- 
sition in one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest chain stores, 
earning $7,500. Wishes 
to make final change be- 
fore January ist. A-l 
references and character. 
Box S-200, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 
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AN EXCELLENT 
SALESMAN 


Seeks A Better f 
Connection e 


We've known him _inti- 
mately for six years. We've 
watched his work, and ad- 
mired it. We’ve never known 
a man who excelled him in 
the difficult art of selling ser- 
vices and newspaper space 
to the difficult prospects. 

At the age of 28 he is pro- 
ducing fine results for a 
newspaper organization 
which, due to a particular 
set of circumstances, does not 
offer the future which this 
young man deserves. 

His future need. not nec- 
essarily be with a newspaper. 
He adapts himself to new 
conditions quickly. Perhaps 
some manufacturer, seeking 
a man_ born to sell, will see 
the answer to his problem 
between the lines of this ad- 
vertisement. 

I will be glad to put you 
in touch with this man or 
supply all interested queries 
with all information desired. 
Be assured in advance, that 
any time spent in correspond- 
ence or conference will not 
be wasted. 


Address “N,” Box 277, 
Printers’ Ink. 














First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 














Executive Changes on 
Diamond Crystal Salt 


F. H. Millard, of Chicago, bes 

elected vice- -president of the , ha 
Crystal Salt Company, Saint Clair, 
Mich. J. J. LeClare has been en sppeated 
eneral sales manager. 

as been with the a, for thirty- 
two years in sales and executive capaci- 
ties and has been a member of the 
board of directors for the last fifteen 
years. Mr. LeClare joined the com- 
pany twenty years ago and before his 
present appoi pointment was manager of 
the New York branch. 


L. L. Nielsen Joins Maytag 
Company 


L. L. Nielsen, formerly assistant sales 
- yy and advertising manager of 
the cine Horseshoe Tire Company, 
Racine, Wis., has ieee the advertis- 
ing staff of The Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa, manufacturer of - 
tag washing machines. He eucseens 
E, H. Carter, who will be associated 
with the field selling organization of 
the Maytag company. 


“Popular Science Monthly” 
Adds to Staff 


O. Freile has joined Popular Science 
Monthly, New York, as promotion man- 
ager. He was formerly with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
and, previously, had been with the J. G. 
White Organization, both of that city. 

Marcus Wilson, recently with the 
Tidewater Oil Company, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of Popular 
Science Monthly. 


C. J. Herzog Starts Own 
Pharmaceutical Company 


Carl J. Herzo: p See the last seventeen 
years with the Metz Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, = started in business 
for himself under the name of Duke 
Laboratories, Inc., at that cit He will 
take over the distribution of the prod- 
ucts of P. Beiersdorf & Company, Ham- 
burg, Germany, and New York, and also 
of the Collapsule Company, New York. 


New Account for Wm. B. 
Remington Agency 
The Mason Manufacturing Company 
South Paris, Me. manufacturer o 
children’s i i and games, has ap- 
inted Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
pringfield, Mass., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Frank Bowes with “Banker & 
Tradesman” 


Frank Bowes, formerly with the 
New York office of the Scientific Amer- 
ican, has joined the Warren Publica- 
tens, Cambridge, Mass. He will cover 

New England territory for Banker & 
Tradesman. 
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«Announcing 


The (onsolidation of 


JOSEPH RICHARDS 


COMPANY 
and 


BARROWS 
RICHARDSON 


& ALLEY 


Effective on November first 
the combined organization will be known as 
Barrows, Richardson, Alley & Richards Co. 
Main offices will be in the Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Clients of 
both agencies will continue to be served by the 
same executives as heretofore, supplemented by 
a larger organization. The partners of the new 
firm will be Ernest V. Alley, Robert L. Barrows, 
William M. Richardson, Courtland N. Smith, 
Milton Towne and H. L. Whittemore. 


—— © —— 


The Boston office of the Company at 77 Franklin 
Street will be continued under the personal direction 
of Mr. E. V. Alley. 
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Like a rubber band 


ora carden hose 


It has to be movable, elastic, capable of sud- 
den shifts and changes to meet local conditions. 


It should not be set, fixed rigidly in advance, 
immovable, incapable of change. 


Those are a few of the things P. L. Deutsch, 
president of the Acoustic Products Co., says 
about the ideal advertising appropriation in an 
interview in November Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


It will make every executive think more care- 


fully on the question of whether his advertising 
is doing a real job or whether, like the foolish 
salesman, it is hitting stone walls and tilting 
at windmills. , 


How circulation figures of mediums should 
be checked and analyzed to see if they parallel 
sales. How a rigid sales policy is best served by 
an elastic advertising appropriation. Why ap- 
plying advertising pressure to spots which are 
known to have greatest profit possibilities is 
good policy. These and other im- 
portant questions are discussed by 
Don’t fail to] Mr. Deutsch in the article entitled 
read this 
article in “Keeping the Advertising 


November Appropriation Elastic” 


Issue 
of. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


—the largest issue in the history of the publication 
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V. W. Hurst 
Heads Photo- 
Engravers 


T= president’ of the American 
Association of Photo-Engravers 
for the coming year, elected at the 
association’s thirty-second annual 
convention, held at Cleveland re- 
cently, is V. W. Hurst, of the 
Hurst Engraving Company Roch- 
ester, N. Y. M. C. Gosiger, 
Schulz-Gosiger Company, Cincin- 
nati, is first vice-president, and 
Carl F. Freilinger, West Coast En- 
graving Company, Portland, Oreg., 
second vice-president. O. F. Kwett, 
Northern Engraving Company, 
Canton, Ohio, is treasurer. 

The following make up _ the 
new executive committee: Adolph 
Schuetz, New York; Charles A. 
Stinson, Philadelphia; Adolph 
Buechle, Chicago; E. W. Held, 
St. Louis, and Peter Schotanus, 
Detroit. 

Perhaps the outstanding event at 
the convention was the announce- 
ment that a treaty of peace has 
been signed with the Federal Trade 
Commission. Since 1918 the Com- 
mission has been carrying on pro- 
ceedings against this group on the 
grounds that as an association it 
has been instrumental in hindering, 
regulating or suppressing competi- 
tion and that it has assisted in un- 
fairly increasing the price of photo- 
engravings, 

Through a revision in its Stand- 
ard Scale of prices, together with 
the side notes thereon, to which the 
Commission took particular excep- 
tion, and by pledging itself to a 
strict observance of the new scale, 
the Photo-Engravers Association 
has been able to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Commission and ac- 
cordingly all proceedings have been 
dropped. 

Next year’s convention will be 
held in August at San Francisco. 


T. F. McKey with Leonard 
Fisheries 


T. F. McKey, formerly with the Con- 
necticut Oyster Company and the Blue 
Point Oyster Company, has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the Tones’ 
Fisheries, Ltd., Montreal. 
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A 


General Manager | 


Sales Producer 
+ 


MAN of unusual ability and 
with a splendid record 
accomplishment, is 0; for a 
connection that promises a real 
future. He has _ successfully 
managed a staple large-unit busi- 
ness, developed a chain-store or- 
ganization for sales promotion, 
personally financed the business 
throughout its career, (borrowing 
more than $1,000,000 over a 
period of a few years for its 
exp ion and develop it), and 
has increased its volume more 
than 1500%, in the period he 
has part-owned and managed it. 


He has unquestionable character 
and business references—has led 
in local business development and 
civic movements, and has been 
a director of a prominent local 
bank. His financial interest in 
this business has been bought 
out, and he is therefore free to 
make another association. He is 
young enough (33) to bring to this 
new tion all th 
and energy of youth, yet is suf- 
ficiently matured to assure cau- 
tious development along eal 
tried and succeSsful paths. 


He is married. His salary has 
exceeded $15,000 r year—but 
financial considerations are defi- 
nitely secondary to the prospect 
of a permanent and promising 
future with a firm selling a prod- 
uct of merit. 


Address “Q,” Box 279, P. I. 
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cA high-grade 


Tppographer 


and Printer 


‘who knows well the production 
of fine printing. CAs an execu- 
tive he is above the average, 
with rare judgment and the 
knack of getting things done 
well; puts Fstinction into print- 
ed things — lifts them out of 


the commonplace. 
Address “A,” Box 135, Printers’ Ink 
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Good News -- Mr. Advertiser 
Th UNITED STATES 
NAVY WEEKLY 


THE ALL NAVY NEWSPAPER 
lication devoted Feclusively to 
Neéws of the Commissioned, Warrant and En- 
listed Personnel of the Active, Reserve and 
Retired Naval Forces. 
Write for rate card and copy of paper. 


EARLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











R.S. TOT H isscciates 


SALES PUBLICITY 
IN EVERY KNOWN FORM 
We Get Results 
122 Fifth Ave. Monadnock Block 
New York Chicago 
Watkins 8351 Harrison 0098 























AVAILABLE 


Advertising 
Agency, young woman ex- 


For a_ small 
ecutive. Production Man- 
ager, Office Manager, space 
buyer, secretary—these are 
my duties in present position 
where I have been for 5% 
years. Before that assistant 
to advertising manager of 
National class magazine. I 
desire to make a change 
immediately. Write “R,” 
Box 283, Printers’ Ink. 




















Net Paid Circulation 
now 22,774 


Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum order $3.75. 
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S. K. Wilson Thanks the 
Bright Boy of the Class 


Tue Ericxson Company 
New York, Oct. 18, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Hurray! Glad T. A. Baggs spoke up. 
[“Let’s Not Be Ultra-Crepidarian!”, 
October 18 issue] For he doesn’t dis- 
like the schoolmaster touch in adver- 
tising any more than I do. Haven't I 
been whining that sentiment all along? 
Uriah himself couldn’t have heeped up 
more deprecations. 

But some such touch advertising 
must have until its practitioners prove 
that they’re out of grade school. And 
I am afraid that I can’t give even Mr. 
Baggs a diploma unless he cures him- 
self of saying things like “No less than 
seven accepted authorities.” 

Incidentally, doesn’t he rather dis- 
count his final obiter dictum (heck, 
here I am slipping into his own unpre- 
tentious terminology) by saying: “His 
(my) index expurgatorious should be 

» marked, learned and inwardly di- 
gested by all word-torturers?” 

But “Crepidarian!” And he calls me 
schoolmaster. Come right up to the 
desk, sir! I resign. Despite that “no 
less than” I resign. can’t turn ’em 
out as stylish as that—although it’s a 
pretty stiff last for a plodding copy 
writer to “break in.” 

Yes, I knew the derivation of “‘per- 

* also that authorities split on it. 
But Mr. Baggs’ own admission that the 
best English (British Isles) usage tends 
to stress the first syllable seems to me 
to rule out perfume (for the noun). 
For that’s the language we're osten- 
sibly using, isn’t it? And as to the 
poets, how do the purists of the theater 
read: 

“All the perfumes of Arabia will not 

Sweeten this little hand?” 

Mr. Baggs is, however, right of 
course in his premise that, in such a 
case, dogmatism is beaucoup bad_ stuff. 
Authorities are too mixed. So I take 
pleasure in withdrawing the word “ac- 
cepted” that he quite properly gagged 
at. What I should have said was “the 
pronunciation I’ve generally met among 
the people I herd with who are 
implication the classiest pronouncers.” 
But that would not only have been 
slightly immodest, it would Have de- 
stroyed my argument. Therefore, 
Teacher has got himself into a pickle 
and there’s only thing to do—thank 
the bright boy of the class. 

S. K. Wrisow, 
Copy Chief. 


J. D. Barnfield with Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” 

J. D. Barnfield has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner to join the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. 


Succeeds Coale & Hayes 


John E. R. Hayes has succeeded the 
partnership of Coale & Hayes, Boston, 
domestic and foreign patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights. 
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CHARLES W. Hoyt CoMPANY 


announces the election 


of the following officers: 


RALPH L. TALLEY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


WINTHROP HOYT 


PRESIDENT 


THOMAS F. FLANAGAN 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM T. MULLALLY 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR H. GATES 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


CHARLES W. Hoyt Company, INC. 
Planned Advertising 


BOSTON NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Little Building _11 East 36th Street Third National Bank Bldg. 
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Many a manufac- 


ood. turer dates his 
G Ss to the success from the 


Counters time he was able 
to get retailers to take his product 
off their shelves and place it onthe 
showcase or counter. It hasn’t al- 
ways been easy to accomplish this 
transition. The maker of many a 
product that is difficult to display or 
one which takes up a considerable 
amount of room in a store, has had 
to investigate carefully to secure 
first-hand information from retail- 
ers and then use real ingenuity, 
such as has been shown by floor- 
covering manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, with their specially designed 
movable racks. 

A manufacturer of pliers in New 
Jersey offered a counter demon- 
strator which contained a pocket 
full of nails and bits of wire and 
a printed invitation to the casual 


Getting 
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counter shopper to try the cutting 
edge of the plier on them. The 
plier itself, conveniently situated, 
appealed to the innate desire of a 
handy man to take it in his hand 
and try it. The invitation, designed 
to induce the buyer to sell himself, 
also called attention to the rest of 
the line and the ingenious display 
increased sales. The Pyrex line, 
which has managed to get itself 
displayed on special tables where 
a customer is more than likely to 
pick up the various items and han- 
dle them, owes much of its success 
to its careful attention to work- 
ing out and placing such a display. 

A new design for the product 
itself which makes it so obviously 
suitable for display that the re- 
tailer is naturally induced to give 
it a more prominent position in his 
store, and, when this is impracti- 
cable, improving the package so 
that it is much more attractive and 
interesting than the old one, are 
other methods used with success 
to get goods on the counter which 
were previously kept on the shelf. 

These ideas are so evident that 

they are too often overlooked by 
makers of products who are in- 
clined to take the design of their 
product and package too much for 
granted after a certain period of 
time. An occasional check-up with 
consumers in which a new design 
or package is tried out, will often 
indicate the value of a change. 
_ That such changes are profitable 
is indicated by an example such 
as Domes of Silence, sales for 
which increased almost 300 per 
cent when a new package and dis- 
play resulted in their being brought 
out of dark corners and displayed 
in the open. 

But investigation, ingenuity, new 
designs and all the other plans to 
get goods to retailers’ counters lack 
effectiveness if one important point 
is overlooked. That is consistent 
business-paper advertising to re- 
tailers to remind and suggest. New 
display ideas make an excellent 
subject for trade copy. It is pos- 
sible to try out a new plan in one 
locality or one store and then tell 
other retailers of the results se- 
cured in increased retail sales. 
Photographs of the display with 
convincing copy describing results 
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have been found very effective by 
. large list of manufacturers. 

The actual picture gives both 
convincing evidence of the atten- 
tion-value of such displays and 
also serves as a guide to the re- 
tailer for the arrangement in his 
own store of a similar one. 

Investigation to discover what 
the retailer could use, ingenuity in 
producing what he wants, an in- 
clination to try a new design or 
package, all backed up by convinc- 
ing trade-paper copy, is a logical 
answer to the important question 
of getting the merchandise where 
the consumer can see it. 


Industriai_ \Vhat is indus- 
‘. trial advertising’s 


Advertising's job? Ought the 


Job industrial adver- 
tiser to expect traceable inquiries 
that later lead to business or ought 
he to look for more intangible re- 
turns? 

There is no doubt that many in- 
dustrial advertisers feel that their 
advertising should produce orders 
which will at least pay for the 
cost of the advertising. Perhaps, 
under certain circumstances, this 
attitude can be justified. More 
often, though, direct returns ac- 
tually ought to be merely a minor 
consideration and the intangible 
returns the ones to be counted, 
insofar as the advertiser may be 
able to place his fingers on them. 

This point was brought out em- 
phatically in an article which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ Ink. The author of 
the article is Walter C. Stuebing, 
president of the Stuebing Cowan 
lruck Company. His observations 
on the policies which have helped 
huild that organization up to its 
present size were published under 
the title: “Straight Line Selling.” 

In this article, Mr. Stuebing said: 
‘It is not the job of our advertis- 
ing to produce actual sales; of 
‘ourse it does succeed in doing so 
nce in a while when conditions 
ire exceptionally favorable. But 
uch sales are just pure ‘velvet.’ 
Ordinarily we are entirely satisfied 

the advertising paves the wav 

or the personal contact work by 
furnishing the salesman with the 
second of the two things he needs 
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—enabling him to combine, with 
the salable product the factory has 
given him, a receptive and already 
informed audience.” 

That is not a new idea. Indus- 
trial advertisers have been told 
this same thing time and time 
again. But the principle has never 
been as widely accepted as it de- 
serves to be. When it is acknowl- 
edged to be an advertising truism, 
then we shall see less sporadic in- 
dustria] advertisers, fewer “cam- 
paigns,” and more consistent, year 
’round industrial advertising. 


As While the results 


Dangerous of the recent 


trade practices 
as Fraud conference on 


fraudulent advertising are gratify- 
ing in many particulars, they by no 
means settle forever all the evils 
that menace advertising. They 
point the way, however, to a solu- 
tion of some of the more insidious 
evils—insidious because they are 
not fraudulent. 

In this issue of Printers’ INK, 
F. M. Feiker, managing director 
and secretary of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., deals at 
length with the dangers which, al- 
though they are quite within the 
law, have troubled publishers and 
advertisers for some time. Com- 
petitive copy and its invitation to 
all the mild and less mild exag- 
gerations which make up super- 
advertising are still with us. A 
number of publishers have made 
commendable strides to eliminate 
some of the worst features but the 
majority still find themselves un- 
able to cope with the problem. 
Some of them, indeed, seem quite 
content to let the problem take care 
of itself. 

The code of ethics which Mr. 
Feiker outlines in his article and 
which was presented to the fourth 
annual executive conference of the 
A. B. P. offers one important step 
in the right direction. It may not 
go far enough and some of its pro- 
visions may need revision, but Mr. 
Feiker himself would be the last 
man to insist that his code be 
adopted without change. His chief 
desire is to see more unanimous 
and constructive thought on the 
part of publishers based on the 
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idea of ending some of advertis- 
ing’s greatest handicaps. 

Many months ago Edward L. 
Greene, of the National Better 
Business Bureau, in an article in 
Printers’ INK outlined how that 
organization stands ready to aid 
publishers, advertisers and adver- 
tising agents to wipe out super- 
advertising. The National Better 
Business Bureau as a non-partisan, 
fair tribunal would seem to be one 
of the ideal organizations to co- 
operate with those who wish to 
eradicate super-advertising. 

While Mr. Feiker in his article 
speaks as a representative of busi- 
ness papers, the problems he dis- 
cusses are important to all fields 
of publishing. His code of ethics 
might well be considered carefully 
by publishers of all types of pub- 
lications. Once this code or a 
similar code is adopted by pub- 
lishers with some unanimity, the 
aid of the National Better Business 
Bureau can be applied concretely. 

The recent trade practices con- 
ference was a long step forward. 
The next step might be for the 
publishers, advertisers and adver- 
tising agents to get together of 
their own accord and work out a 
plan based on Mr. Feiker’s code 
and the offer of the National 
Better Business Bureau. This may 
not be the solution of a vexing 
problem—but any considerable sen- 
timent behind it will quickly lead 
to the necessary negotiations to 
determine what the ideal solution 
is. 


To J. Walter To J. Walter 


Thompson, who 
Thompson 4i.4) at New 


York last week, in his eighty-first 
year, the business of advertising 
owes considerable thanks. Mr. 
Thompson paved the way for much 
of the present-day volume of ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Thompson came into adver- 
tising when it was a new idea to 
business—a time when advertising 
had no record of successes and re- 
sults at which to point. He set out 
to sell advertising under such con- 
ditions and succeeded to such an 
extent that when he sold out all 
of his interest in his agency and 
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withdrew entirely from its opera- 
tions some twelve years ago, he 
had acquired a great fortune from 
his labors. 

His success in such selling was 
remarkable and surprising to his 
colleagues and competitors. Viewed 
in the perspective of time, however, 
it seems natural and simple. H 
had more than great selling ability. 
He had great faith in what he was 
selling. 

So great was his faith in adver- 
tising that whenever or wherever 
he found a business which, to his 
mind, was fitted to be an adver- 
tiser and for which the owner could 
not or would not buy advertising, 
he invariably offered to furnish the 
money for the advertising: bills. 

By his own willingness to back 
his convictions he not only made 
his own fortune, but he demon- 
strated that advertising is a profit- 
making tool of business and in a 
great measure helped to create the 
record that advertising proudly 
points at today to prove to the non- 
advertiser what advertising has 
done and can do. 


Death of Frank G. Drew 


Frank G‘fford Drew, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Winchester 
enn Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., died recently at Pine Beach, 
N. J. He was fifty-six years of age. 
Mr. Drew was born at Philadelphia and 
joined the Winchester organization in 
1903 and became its president in 1924. 
He was also vice-president of the Win- 
chester-Simmons Company and of the 
Simmons Hardware Company. About 
two months ago, he was made chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


“Hardware Dealers’ Mag- 


azine” Appoints N. C. Breault 
Noel C. Breault has been appointed 


New England manager of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine, New York. Iilis 
headquarters will be at Boston. He 
formerly was, for two years, on the na- 
tional advertising staff of the New York 
News and before that was with the 
Providence, R. I., Journal for six years 


Joins ““The Magazine of Wall 


Street” 

T. F. Blissert has been appointed man- 
ager of the financial advertising depart- 
ment of The Magazine of Wall Street. 
He was advertising director of the 
former New York Commercial, Canadian 
manager of the New York Sun and fi- 
nancial manager of the New York 
American. 
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Advertising a gency service 
that leads 
direct to its objective. 


One reason why McJunkin 
advertising plans for the 
merchandising and sale of 
clients’ produéts have been 
uniformly successful over 
more than 23 years is that 
with skilled perception they 
have been kept simple— 
dire&t—unencumbered by 
non-essential details. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
. 228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 





Recommend Division of Second 
District 


One of the events which preceded the 
convention at Philadelphia, last week, 
of the International Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association was the annual meet- 
ing of the Second District of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. Earle 
Pearson, general manager of the I. A. 
A., presided. ’ : 

The chief subject under discussion 
concerned the suggestion that the Sec- 
ond District be divided. This was_sug- 
ested by Lyman Hill, of The Geyer 
Sompany, Dayton, Ohio, who advanced 
the recommendation that Pittsburgh, 
now a part of the Second District, be 
included in the Fifth District. It was 
the consensus of opinion at the meet- 
ing that Pennsylvania should be kept 
intact as a State in a particular group. 

As it now stands the Second District 
covers New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and aryland. 
Under a new plan which rece.ved the 
approval of the meeting, a new district 
would be created to cover New York 
State and the environs in and about 
metropolitan New York, including New- 
ark, and Bayonne, N. J., for example. 
Another district would include the re- 
mainder of the present Second District 
with the addition, conditional on ap- 
proval, of the Richmond, Va., Adver- 
tising Club. 

It was moved that the plan be pre- 
sented for approval of the board of 
governors of the I. A. A. and put into 
effect as soon as possible. | 

The executive committee in these re- 
organized districts would include the 
president and immediate past presidents 
of clubs in the respective districts. The 
chairman of a district would be elected 
by the executive committee. Awaitin: 
approval of this plan, no election o 
a chairman for the present Second Dis- 
trict was made. a he 


New York Club Host to “Graf 


Zeppelin” Crew and Passengers 

The Advertising Club of New York 
contributed to New York’s welcome to 
the crew and passengers of the dirigible, 
Graf Zeppelin, by tendering them a 
luncheon at the Advertising Club two 
days after their arrival last week. Gil- 
bert T. Hodges presented Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, commander, to the members 
and guests. 

Referring to the International adver- 
tising convention to be held at Berlin 
next year, Dr. Eckener said that he 
“hoped to see the delegates when vou 
come to Germany next year. Auf Wie- 
dersehen in Berlin.” 

* 


Rees Roberts with A. L. 
Englander Motor Company 
Rees Roberts, for the last six years 
assistant secretary of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club, has been made retail sales 
manager of the A. L. Englander Motor 
Company, of that city. 


Advertising Club News 
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Cleveland Chosen by Govern- 
ment for Distribution Study 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been selected by 
the Department of Commerce for an 
experimental census of industrial pur- 
chases to determine the technique to 
be followed in taking the national cen- 
sus in 1930. The Bureau of Census 
will send a corps of men to Cleveland 
and the actual work will start about 
November 12. 

In a talk before the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club, Dr. Julius Klein, direc- 
tor of foreign and domestic commerce 
of the Department of mmerce, ex- 
plained conditions which have prompted 
the survey. The subject of his talk 
was “The Gravest Problem in Ameri- 
can Business,” the problem of distribu- 
tion. 

“At the least estimate,’ said Dr. 
Klein, “this loss is eight billion dollars 
a year—as much as all the country’s 
export and most of its import trade 
This loss exists because we do not 
know the facts of distribution—who 
buys, and what. 

“Large manufacturers, great distrib- 
utors, and advertising agencies used to 
think they knew the facts of distribu- 
tion,” he continued. “But they don’t 
In this vast field there are scarcely any 
data at all, and the Department of 
Commerce has started to find out what 
it can.”’ 

* * * 


C. H. Fernald Heads Alpha 
Delta Sigma 


C. H. Fernald, University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent of Alpha Delta Sigma, professional 
advertising fraternity, at its recent con- 
vention. ashburn, University 
of Boston, E. K. Johnston, University 
of Louisiana, Don C. Anderson, Dallas, 
Tex., Journal and W. F. G. Thacher, 
University of Oregon, were made vice 
presidents. 

Arthur Hallam, University Extension 
Division, Madison, Wis., is secretary, 
and Walter B. Cole, Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Ind., treasurer. 

The convention for 1929 will be held 
st the University of Kentucky, in Octo- 

r. 


* * * 
San Francisco Club Holds 


“Past Presidents” Meeting 

The San Francisco Advertising Club 
recently held a “past presidents” meet- 
ing at which thirteen past presidents 
were present. Rollin C. Ayres, the first 
president, spoke on the formation of the 
club. 

* * * 


C. C. Zatarain Heads New 


Orleans Club 
Charles C. Zatarain, of E. A. Zata- 
rain and Sons, Inc.. has been_elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
ew Orleans, succeeding David L. 
Cohn, recently elected to that office, 
who has resigned. 
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Heads Circulation Managers 
of North and South Carolina 


John R. Marks, of the Agere, 
N. C., Citizen was elected president o 
the Circulation Managers’ Association 
of North and South Carolina at its 
recent convention held at Columbia, 
S. re a ciected , 
W. E. Pruett ilmington, N. C.,; Star, 
first vice-president; 71 Erwin, Colum: 
bia State, second “vice-president, and 
Will X, Coley, Raleigh, N. C., News 
and Observer, secretary-treasurer. C. H. 
Herring, Raleigh Times; D. P. Self, 

> Index-Journal ; W. H. 


Greenw . 
Brandon Charlotte, N, C., Observer; 
Bradley L. Welfare, Winston-Salem, 


N. C., Journal, Sentinel; J. M. Blalock, 
Spartenburg, s. C., Heraid and Journal 
in addition to the officers were elected 
to the board of directors. 





Firestone Advertising Service 
Adds to Staff 


Harry Saunders has been appointed 
director of merchandising and C. L. 
Myers an account executive of the 
Firestone Advertising Service, New 
York. Mr. Saunders has been in de- 
partment store and advertising agency 
work for twelve years while Mr. 
Myers has been in the newspaper 
business. 





Airplane Account for Portland 
Agency 

The Rankin Flying School, Portland, 
Oreg., has appoint James Houlihan, 
Inc. advertising agency of that city, to 
direct the advertising of its airplanes. 
The Rankin organization will start its 
airplane manufacturing division in the 
near future. 





Candy Bar Account to Mon- 
treal Agency 


The _ advertising account of Moirs, 
Ltd., Halifax, manufacturer of King’s 
Choice Chocolate Bar, is now with 
Stevenson and Scott, Ltd., Montreal 
advertising agency. Newspapers will 
be used. 


Carlin-Middleton Agency 
Changes Name 


The name of Carlin-Middleton, Inc., 
Chicago advertisi agency, has been 
changed to Middleton, Inc. R. C. 
Morenus, formerly with Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago, has joined Middle- 
ton, Inc., as vice-president. 


E. A. Walker with The Stillson 
Press 


E. ‘Allen Walker has joined The 
Stillson Press, Inc., New York direct 
advertising, as an account executive. 
He was recently business manager of 
a Meredith Publications, Des Moines, 
owa, 
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Esther B. Mac Gugin Starts 
Own Cleveland Business 


Miss Esther B. Mac Gugin, recently 
advertising manager of the Engineers 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
started The E. Mac Gugin Com- 
many, a financial advertising and pub- 
icity service at that city. Miss Mac 
Gugin was formerly advertising and 
business manager of the Grinnell, Iowa, 
Register. 





Eveready Introduces Sunshine 


_The National Carbon Company, New 
York, is entering the lamp manufactur- 
ing field with its introduction of 
Eveready sunshine lamps and carbons. 
The new lamp, it is stated, is the 
result of an attempt to produce a light 
that will be as close an approximation 
to sunshine as possible. 





Heads California Circulation 
Managers 


A. E. Crawford, circulation manager 
of the San Francisco Examiner, has 
been elected president of California Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association, succeed- 
ing A. L. Parker of the Los Angeles 
Times. William McKay, of the Orange 
News, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Joins C. S. Norton Sales 
Service 


Charles E. Coykendall, for many 
years engaged in free lance direct-mail 
work, and more recently with the Witte 
Engine Works, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the C. S. Norton Merchandising Sales 
Service, Chicago. 








Candy Account for Standish 
Agency 


The Green Brothers Company, Spring- 
field, _Mass. confectioner, has appointed 
the Granville S. Standish Advertising 
Agency, Providence, R. I., to di its 
advertising account. Newspapers will 
be used. 


W. A. Hentz, Vice-President, 
D. L. Ward Company 


William A. Hentz, advertisi and 
sales manager of the 'D. L. Ward Com- 
pany, hg pe oe has been made vice- 
president in charge of the printing pa- 

r division. He has been with the 

ard company for twelve years. 





Purchases Interest in Eclipse 
Machine Company 


o an jaterest ie ¥ - purchased in 
ie ipse ine Com Elmi: 
N. Y., maker of the adix ain 


mechanism, by the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


PEAKING of testimonials—and 

what advertising man isn’t talk- 
ing about them these days?—there 
is no doubt in the Schoolmaster’s 
mind that the controversy on the 
subject that is now raging would 
never have developed if all testi- 
monials read like those used by 
Hamley & Company, of Pendleton, 
Oreg. This company makes cow- 
boy equipment. Its catalog is called 
“Hamley’s Cowboy Catalog.” And 
in this catalog are some testimonials 
which are refreshing in their obvi- 
ous sincerity. . 

Here, is one written by cowboy 
H. O. Madison, of Wilbaux, Mont. 

I have been riding my new Hamley 
every day since I got it, and I cannot 
find one fault with it. 

I have ridden quite a few different 
makes of them but it is the easiest sett+r 
I ever rode in and best in every other 
way, roping and all. I am a Hamley 
booster and no fooling. If anybody wants 
to know anything about Hamley and Co. 
goods tell ’em to write to me. 


Cowboy Chas. H. Stavley, of 
Dryden, Tex., is also enthusiastic 
about his Hamley purchase. This 
is how he expresses his enthu- 
siasm : 

I have tried my saddle out in every 
way possible and like it fine. The 
Hamley ‘‘Form-Fitter” sure fits the name 
of the tree, it fits every wand It 
stays where you put it, and it doesn’t 
even scratch a horse’s back. haven’t 
one fault about my saddle. 

And the Schoolmaster thought 
that cowboys no longer existed 
outside of the movies! 

* ¢ * 


Members of the Class who are 
anxious to have information on 
Canada’s tariff on advertising 
material—the law on which was 
given in Printers’ INK of Sep- 
tember 27 on page 137—will find 
some helpful comments which one 
member of the Class, H. S. Mor- 
ris, advertising manager of the 
Quaker State Oil Refining Com- 
pany. has written on the subject. 

“There is a duty on all advertis- 
ing material going into Canada 
from the United States,” says Mr. 
Morris. “I do not have complete 
information on. this subject but 


these points cover the material 
ordinarily furnished by manufac- 
turers to their dealers or distrib- 
utors in Canada: 

“Certified Invoices, in triplicate, 
should be mailed to the consignee 
for all shipments. Form N is a 
special invoice used for goods 
shipped on consignment or not for 
re-sale; advertising specifically 
falls in this class. A specimen 
invoice can be obtained from the 
Minister of Customs and Excise. 

“Shipments by express or freight 
require a Declaration sheet, which 
is attached to the shipment by the 
express or freight company. All 
shipments going by parcel post, 
including printed matter in pack- 
ages weighing more than four 
pounds and six ounces, require a 
Declaration Tag (Form 2966) 
which must be attached to the 
package. 

“Printed matter can be shipped 
by parcel post without a Declara- 
tion, provided it is shipped in pack- 
ages not exceeding four pounds and 
six ounces in weight and duty is 
prepaid by Customs Duty Stamps. 
Packages must also be plainly 
marked ‘Printed Matter.’ A recent 
circular from the Canadian Cus- 
toms Department, No. 276C re- 
vised, explains in detail about the 
use of Customs Duty Stamps.” 

In addition to this information, 
Mr. Morris offers to members of 
the Class this opinion: “It is recom- 
mended that amy company sending 
any quantity of material into 
Canada get in touch with the Cus- 
toms officials in Canada and ar- 
range for an interview with one of 
their United States agents.” 


The statements written by a com- 
pany’s chief executive which accom- 
pany financial reports are not usu- 
ally particularly human documents. 
Of course there has been a vast im- 
provement; a number of corpora- 
tions now send out statements 
which are at least understandable 
by the rank and file and which even 
display a certain degree of human- 
ness. 
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A Committee of Building Owners and Managers Advising on Plans for 
the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Building, Toledo 

Seated, left to right: Wm. M. Maclachlan, Detroit: J. G. Young, New York; 

Paul Robertson, Indianapolis; W. E. Malm, Cleveland; W. I. Webb, 

Kirschner and George M. Jones, Toledo. Standing, left to right: Carl 8S. 

Detroit; Paul E. Holcombe of the National Association and John T. Redmond, of 

Chicago; Claude Campbell, W. W. Morrison and George L. McKesson, Toiedo 


Building Managers 
Reviewing Plans 


Here is a typical scene which is enacted almost every day 
in many cities throughout the country—a committee of 
experienced building owners and managers in conference 
with the owner and architect for the purpose of reviewing 
plans and making recommendations for the selection of 
materials and equipment. 


These building managers know from experience what 
materials and equipment should be used so that a building 
can be operated at a profit and produce the proper returns 
on the investment. As a result, most financial houses insist 
that —— men go over the plans carefully before loans 
are made. 


Many concerns have been quick to realize the importance 
of the building owners and managers in selecting mate- 
rials and equipment for office, loft and apartment build- 
ings. By talking to these executives through their 
business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT, you can acquaint them with the merits 
of your product. 


Send for a copy of our Synopsis 








BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 48nd St., New York City 
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GENERAL MANAGER 


Twenty years’ successful 
experience with nationally 
known, nationally adver- 
tised, outstandingly success- 
ful Toilet Goods Line. As 
General Manager super- 
vised Importing, Purchas- 
ing, Selling and Advertis- 
ing. Age 44, aggressive 
and resourceful. Seeks a 
bigger opportunity. Address 
“Y” Box 133, Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Executive of one of 
Americas Best Known Busi- 
nesses would like to get in 
touch with:— 

V The company needing a Sales 

ger. 

Vv The smaller concern that 
needs a man to build it up 
and keep it going. 

V The large business that wants 
a district manager. 

¥ The man who wants a partner 
or manager for his business. 


Address “‘C,’”’ Box 137, 
Printers’ Ink 

















PART TIME 
For One More Company 

Former Agency head, now beating, of 
vertising = several large New 

caperelieas has time to devote to one 
more account. Can take complete charge 
of advertising. Advertising and sales 
lans, market analysis, creative copy, 
Direct Mail, Dealer- helps 2 and displays. 
For interview address 130, P. I. 








ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION 


Fifteen years varied experience. With large 
electrical national advertiser; advertising 
service with foremost trade paper publisher; 
two years chief copywriter, advertising agency; 
Managing Editor, syndicated advertising ser- 
vice; for four years special writer and market 
analyst large industrial wo er ~ 


Versatile, 
in vi 


zi Available, 
mediate connection. Address ““H,” Box 275, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Even among these, however, the 
statement sent out on October 15 
by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
and signed by P. D. Saylor, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, 
stands out prominently because of 
its readability. The Schoolmaster 
liked particularly the paragraph 
which follows: 


This past summer has been an ex- 
cellent one for the sale of beverages. 
Our subsidiary companies manufacturing 
a general line of beverages have shown 
a splendid volume of business and profits. 
Hot weather particularly helps sales. As 
a result of this good season, your direc- 
tors have decided at this time to give 
all shareholders some of the benefits of 
the hot weather. Your dividend check, 
therefore, includes an extra fifty cents 
a share which, it is hoped, will offset 
many of the discomforts you may have 
suffered from the summer heat. 

* * 

Merchandising observers have 
been pointing out for some time 
how specialty shops are gradually 
broadening their lines. There are 
few specialty stores these days 
which still confine their stock to a 
single specialty. Now comes news 
to the effect that arrangements 
have been completed by Long’s Hat 
Stores to sell, through twenty or 
more of the stores of this chain, 
a line of Kuppenheimer topcoats 
and overcoats. 

Whether this trend away from 
the specialty shop idea will gain 
momentum is difficult to foresee. 
There is no doubt that the plan of 
confining a line has many advan- 
tages. On the other hand, it is also 
true that every specialty shop loses 
a large number of possible sales of 
related items and the question 
which each specialty store must 
answer for itself is whether these 
lost sales also represent lost profits. 

* * * 


New advertisers are created in 
interesting ways. Here is a story 
which the Schoolmaster just heard: 

Several breakfast food and ce- 
real advertisers have mentioned in 
recent copy that the use of honey 
would improve the tastefulness of 
their products. As a result of this 
gratuitous advertising, a honey 
packer has found his sales increas- 
ing at a surprising rate. At first 
he did not know how to account 
for the jump in sales but when he 
saw the breakfast food advertising 
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A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 


and that will end the matter. 


(Canada, $16.50, duty prepaid, same 
terms; U. 8S. Territories and Colonies, 
$15, cash with order; Foreign, $16.50, 
cash with order.) 


If you are an— 
—Agency Staff Member 
—Advertising Manager 
—Service Bureau Copy Man 
—Newspaper Man 


You have 
to get results! 


Please send me for 10 days’ free examination, postpaid, the four-volume Advertisers’ 
Encyolopedia, In ckram binding, gold stamped. 
tirely satisfied, within 10 days after their receipt I'll send you only $1, and $2 a 
moath thereafter for seven months, only $15 in all. Otherwise I’ll return the books 


La = wExamine—FREE!... 


I'll look over the volumes and if en- 


io awa oe ee be 


—to stimulate and plan advertising campaigns that are successful; to 
write copy that brings your advertisers back time after time, to persuade 
merchants, sales organizations, manufacturers, business men, to take space 


in your publication. 


You know the fundamentals now—but a concise 


fund of proven advertising whys and hows on which you can draw at a 
moment's notice wil! often give the pivotal idea you’ve been groping for— 
turn failure into success. That’s why the Advertisers’ Encyclopedia will 


be a profitable investment for you. 


2,484 Fact-Packed Pages of 


Usable Information 


S you turn over the pages of this 
i Advertisers’ Encyclopedia you will 
nd right ways of advertising—how to 
gage the size and power of your mar- 
ket; actual percentages of gross income 
to spend on publicity. Sales appeals, 
the advertising problems of investment 
1ouses, manufacturing concerns, whole- 
sale houses, chain stores, department 
tores, and so on—all are fully analyzed. 


Layouts, type faces, language, the facts 
you need to understand the “salesology” 
of human nature—are plainly shown. 
Special sections tell how to select me- 
diums, plan campaigns, write copy for 
magazines, newspapers; mail sales; bill- 
boards, trade, and class publications. 


With advertising strategy such as this, 
you don’t need to try costly experiments. 
They have been made. 2,484 pages, 
322 tables, 335 successful advertisements 
analyzed. EXAMINE free. Mail coupon 
above today—now. 


Examine these 4,568 resultful advertising IDEAS— 
FREE — Mail the handy coupon above NOW! 
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AN EDITOR WITH SALES SENSE 


writes this advertisement 


On my present job I have 
Increased sales five-fold 
Reduced production cost 30 per cent 

Salary increases have been frequent and 
substantial, but am now at end of alley. 

Age, 33, married. College graduate, of- 
ficer, "A.E.F.; press association staff 
man here and abroad; associate editor 
current affairs magazine of interna- 
tional standing. Know French and 
German. 

In considering new connection would 
lean toward daily, agency or trade 
paper, although any large buyer of 
printing could profitably use me. 

Present salary: Over $5,000. 

Address “U,” Box 131, Printers’ Ink. 
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ANALYST 


If you have had a mechan- 
ical education, have con- 
tacted the industrial field 
for potential markets, can 
make a market analysis by 
your own interviews, and are 
between thirty and thirty- 
eight years of age, submit 
your outline of experience, 
education and salary desired 
to Box 185, 314 Kinney 
Building, Newark, 

















TO A BUSY MAN 


Here is a young fellow who would 
be an excellent assistant to a big 
man. Ten years of practical 
business experience as executive 
of a small factory. Natural good 
taste and judgment. Writes ex- 
ceptionally well. Accountant. 
Knows values. Travelled. Pleasant 
disposition. Good reputation. 
Address ““M,”’ Box 281, P. I. 
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he came to the conclusion that this 
was the explanation. Now he is 
considering an advertising cam- 
paign of his own and before long 
he will probably be found using 
paid space in the same publications 
employed by the breakfast food ad- 
vertisers. 


SS. oS 


This honey incident reminded 
the Schoolmaster of the frequency 
with which advertisers in one field 
will develop a copy appeal that may 
be used legitimately by advertisers 
in another line. For example, for 
several years the plan of waterless 
cooking has received considerable 
atterition. The idea has been spon- 
sored particularly by the Club 
Aluminum Company and others 
have also played it up to some ex- 
tent. 

Now comes the Swartzbaugh 
Mfg. Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturer of a combination 
electric oven and cooker, with the 
announcement that it is going to 
feature electric waterless cooking. 
Dealers are being told in business- 
paper copy: “New sales point for 
Everhot—feature Everhot for elec- 
tric waterless cooking. Hundreds 
of thousands are considering water- 
less health cookery. Others are 
interested in electric cooking. You 
combine the two sales appeals in 
the Everhot.” 


* * * 


Some months ago an article in 
Printers’ INK explained how the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company and 
Life Savers, Inc., had made an ar- 
rangement with the United Cigar 
Stores Company whereby a certain 
amount of their securities were sold 
to the United Cigar Stores under 
special terms. It then explained 








PARTNER WANTED 


Fully recognized agency, billing 
$300,000, well financed, individual 
ownership, located in New York, 
will unite with another agency or 
man who can get new business to 
secure greater efficiency. Address 
“E,” Box 139, Printers’ Ink. 








If you are tired of groping 
for words that accurately 
express your thoughts, write 


FREE 


for a free copy of 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,” 


which shows how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for ycur every 
shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. PWX. 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
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ee 
—entirely surrounded 


o « * 

_ by statisticians 
a 
Someone or other has defined a trading 
area as ‘‘a body of land entirely surrounded 
by statisticians.”’ It is a pleasant definition 
—if you don’t like statisticians—but the 
fact remains that trading areas are of the 


utmost importance in any merchandising 
or advertising plan. 


Obviously, the advertiser must have some 
sound yardstick to measure his areas of 
business, something more scientific than 
State or county boundary lines—or itiner- 
aries made up by salesmen who like good 
hotels. 


In November Printers’ Ink Monthly is the 
first of two articles on measuring markets. 
It presents a system of 183 trading areas 
based on an exhaustive study made by the 
Department of Domestic Commerce. The 
system is described and analyzed by F. R. 
Bailey, of Jones & Brakeley, Inc. 


If you believe—and who doesn’t—that a 
scientific determination of trading areas is 
of vital importance to any business—large 
or small—tractors or canary birds—you will 
want to read 


“Measuring Markets for 
Advertised Merchandise” 


in the November issue 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


—which carries more display advertising 
than any other issue in its history 


te 
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ATTENTION ADVERTISING 
AGENTS : 
Develop a New Line for 
One of Your Clients 


An exclusive contract for 
the United States and Canada 
is available covering an Im- 
ported Perfume Line, which 
can be marketed at a popular 
price, leaving a wide margin 
available for advertising 
and profits. The Line is 
over one hundred years old 
and well-known in France. 


Address “Z,” Box 134, P. I. 











CONSOLIDATION 


We are looking for a small 
recognized agency that has 
a few good active accounts 
but whose overhead is caus- 
ing worry. Good reputation 
and character of owner es- 
sential. Address “X,” Box 
132, Printers’ Ink. 


cs celal 











QUOTATIONS or SLOGANS 


Do you have difficulty in finding 
appropriate quotations from well- 
known authors? We will furnish 
you with quotations or original 
slogans suitable for any line of 
business. For further details write 
“L,” Box 280, Printers’ Ink. 
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that the United Cigar Stores in 
return for such consideration had 
agreed to give the products of these 
two businesses special display posi- 
tion and to make a special selling 
effort on them. 

Within the last few weeks, the 
Schoolmaster has observed that the 
United Cigar Stores organization 
is going further afield on the same 
basic idea involved in the Beech- 
Nut and Life Saver arrangement. 
It is applying the same idea to a 
business that is new in this country. 

This business is known as La 
Lasine International, Inc. It makes 
an antiseptic which has for some 
years been sold in European coun- 
tries under the name of La Lasine. 
The product has been advertised 
and merchandised in New England 
since October, 1927. 

* * * 

The contract which the United 
Cigar Stores Company made with 
the La Lasine organization and 
under which it acquired a substan- 
tial interest in the business provides 
that the United and its subsidiaries, 
including the Whelan Drug Com- 
pany and others that it now has or 
hereafter acquires will promote the 
sale of La Lasine products for a 
ten-year period. These products, 
under that agreement, will be fea- 
tured in special sales combinations 
with other articles, given publicity 
through counter, store poster and 
window displays, and will be co- 
operatively advertised in newspaper 
copy that will appear under the 
name of the Whelan Drug Com- 
pany, United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany or under the name of its 
subsidiaries. 





“GIBBONS - 


knows 


CANADA_ 








Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


ly $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 
u process costs on I / 
Os = R. “J- Fy trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re Inking you can buy 


bbuns 


oi’ W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, 


, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE PAPER WANTED 
Preferably one that can be published in 
New York City; prepared to pay all 
cash. Frank Meyers, Meyers blica- 
tions, 461 Eighth Avenue, City. 


PRINTING BROKERS —to represent 
large manufacturer of folding paper 
hoxes in Middle Western territories. 
Unusual opportunity for established 
successful men. State particulars. Box 
476, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATION 
Successful, high-class men with thorough 
newspaper, trade-paper and merchandising 
experience, desire to represent_ several 
good business papers in South. Will con- 
duct aggressive, constructive, intelligent 
campaigns by mail and direct contact. 
Splendid news and advertising contacts 

established. Now contacting three impor- 
tant Southern industries. Box 493, P. I. 


A Profitable Side Line 


A high class lithographing house produc- 
ing Cutouts, Display Cards, ‘ounter 
Displays, Stationery, Labels, Folders 
etce., will place its line with reliable 
representatives in important centers on 
a commission basis. Write Box 495, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced Man wanted to sell colored 
photographic and oil paint displays fer 
largest concern of its kind in the coun 
try. Territory—New York Metropolitar 
area. Box 501, Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturer or Wholesaler—Adver 
tising Manager, experienced direct mai! 
and correspondence. Capable taking 
charge department. Moderate salary, brt 
big. opportunity. East. Box 517, 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH MAN 
For field work, make reports, etc.; ex 
perienced; salary open. Keystone Em 
ployment Service, 11 Park Place, New 
York City. 


A Business Paper has a splendid open- 
ing for a capable advertising solicitor, 
whose present connection will permit 
him to represent another publication in 
New York and eastern states. Straight 
commission basis. Address Box 520, P. I. 


SALESMEN ATTENTION! 
If you are a successful Lithograph or 
Commercial Art salesman, with aes 
personal qe ONAL come and see 
samadiote LD MAXWELL, 
28 West Stst St., New York. 


WANTED—Experienced Draftsman and 
Assistant. Preference to those who bave 
had experience in Cabinet work d>sign- 
ing show cases, interior store fixtures, 
etc. Please state qualitications. Address 
—Engineer, Box No. 1, Station O, New 
York City. 



































Wanted—Editor, capable, clear record, 
thorough experience on technical trade 
paper, engineering training ceenemnas 
between 35 and 45 years of 

sponsible pene, good future. S43 499, 


Printers’ 


PUBLICITY MAN 
Corporation wants high grade man under 
35 to do field research work and write 
articles for trade publications of all types. 
Permanent position with excellent A 
portunities. Address Box 497, P. 


Advertising Writer wanted to prepare 
advertisements for industrial trade papers. 
Experience in writing advertisements and 
engineering education or training neces- 
sary. Location eastern Pennsylvania. 
Write fully giving experience, age and 
salary expected. Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
Photo-Engraving plant, both black and 
white and color process work, operating 
day and night, has opening for salesman 
controlling substantial business. Salary 
and commission. Knapp Engraving Co., 
Inc., 141 E. 25th St., New York City. 


WE NEED A “GOOD” 

COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Send us samples to judge your ability 
for ourselves. Must be efficient on re- 
tail newspaper and direct mail copy from- 
idea-to-press. If able to report at once 
write in detail, stating salary wanted. 
Robert St. Clair Advertising Agency, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Advertising Salesmen wanted in Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Excellent op- 
portunity for permanent connection for 
salesmen who want to work and earn 
good money. Liberal commission basis. 
Recognized publication long established 
in the automotive field. Representative 
will a each city for personal inter- 
view. FRED HENRY CO., 551 Fifth 
Ave., Kee York City. 


Young man to take care of advertising, 
circulars, catalogues and general sales 
promotion printed matter in a machine 
tool factory, located near Newark, N. J. 
Should possess originality and experience 
with machine industry. State fully your 
experience. Submit photo of yourself and 
examples of your work. Advise age and 
salary expected. Position steady for the 
right person. Box 519, Printers’ Ink. 
A REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
REAL ORGANIZER 
The man we want is between 27 and 40 
years old. He must have a clean record 
of proven successes in organizing sales 
— for house-to-house selling. Our 
proses roduct se p. nationally known specialty 
three million dollars yearly in 
edvertiotte’ We are located in Newark, 
N. J. State full details in first letter 
giving birth date and past connections, 
which will be kept in strict confidence. 
Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 
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Large Radio Manufacturer selling 
through wholesale distributors has open- 
ing for an experienced and capable sales 
promotion and publicity man. His work 
will require him to write strong sales let- 
ters to dealers and work closely with the 
advertising department. He must have 
complete knowled and experience in 
publicity work. lease write in detail, 
stating salary expected. Box 504, P. I. 





An Opportunity for Brains Plus Ability 
in Advertising and Subscriptions Field 
We are a publication serving the hotel 
and travel field—three years old, and ab- 
solutely without competition. We seek a 
general representative in each of the fol- 
lowing cities, of which you must be resi- 
dent: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Boston, Springfield. We 
have a sensational, challenging, subscrip- 
tion-advertising plan, destined to make 
money for the man who knows how to 
sell advertising and at the same time 
build up and maintain a subscription sell- 
ing force on a cash commission and over- 
ride basis. This man will be provided 
with every co-operation. He must be 
locally known and responsible and a go- 
getter. Make your reply complete and an 
interview, in your city, will be arranged. 
Interstate Traveler, Inc., 2323 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN—Printed Advertising Sales- 
man for a position available now with 
an organization in Newark, N. J., as a 
high grade contact man. This is the first 
opening in two years and is an oppor- 
tunity well worth considering providing 
you have the ability and willingness to 
knit into an organization that is con- 
sidered second to none in this particular 
field. A business that has increased its 
turnover during the past year 224%, is 
progressive in every department and pro- 
vides a wonderful background so that a 
capable and energetic man will have no 
difficulty in making this connection a 
highly remunerative and pleasant one. 
Remuneration will be based on your capa- 
bilities, either on a salary and bonus, or 
commission and drawing account basis. 
It is desirable that the applicant furnish 
his own car for transportation in iocal 
territory. Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG LADY-—recent college gradu- 
ate—desires position as apprentice in 
copy-writing department of advertising 
agency. Salary secondary consideration. 
Box 478, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
All-around experience, wants 
Young, married, now employed. 
ences. New York or out of 
Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Young woman with originality, 
versatility, experience in making at- 
tractive direct-mail layouts and a work- 
ing knowledge of engraving and printing. 
Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER—ARTIST 


Unusual creative ability and thoroughly 
capable in lettering, layouts and designs; 
agency experience. Box 479, P. I. 








position. 
Refer- 
town. 
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Young Woman—college bred very am- 
bitious wishes opportunity as copy writer 
in department store or agency. Five 
years’ experience in advertising and 
newspaper work. Box 518, P. I. 


Advertising Manager—Mechanical En- 
gineer, 5 years advertising r and 
assistant sales manager, 10 years’ adver- 
tising agency experience. Six Thousand 
Dollars. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Advertising Manager $70,000,- 
000 New York Corporation wishes position 
in agency or department. ough 
grounding in plan, copy and production. 
Age, 30. Married. $75. Box 480, P. I. 











PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Six years’ agency experience in super- 
vising mechanical production. Now em- 
re Will leave town. Box 486, 
rinters’ Ink. ° 





PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 
Young, experienced, college trained in 
advertising. Knows type and printing 
thoroughly. Any opportunity welcome. 


Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 





CAPTIONS—SLOGANS—LAYOUTS— 
TRADE-MARKS 


Devised and sketched. Engineering sub- 
jects. Manufacturers catalogues. English, 
German. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Good all-around man. Spe- 
cializing in poster and lettering. 
Part time or free lance, or assistant 
to art director. Box 481, P. I. 








Lettering and Layout Artist 


Wants to locate with an Art Service, 
printer or small Agency. 25 years old, 
college trained. Commercial advertis- 
ing art experience. Box 482, P. I. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Market and sales analysis of direct-mail 
problems, sound plans, creating finished 
roughs of mailing pieces, writing result- 
producing copy. Box 487, P. I. 


ARTIST 
First class layout and lettering man. 
14 years’ experience, past 7 with na- 
tional agency art department. Wishes 
connection with agency or studio either 
in production or contact capacity. Salary 
$5.200. Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE IS A MAN 
29, educated, refined, and good person- 
ality. He is intelligent and sesses the 
faculty of “looking ahead.” With a back- 
round of sales, advertising and finance, 
is services can be utilized in a very 
broad and efficient executive capacity. A 
vigorous worker and producer that can re- 
lieve some big executive of responsibili- 
ties. Present employed. Box 492, P. I. 

















available. Box 514, P.1. 
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Secretary-Executive — Handles _ corres- 
pond: independently. Thorough know- 
ledge of production, sales direction and 
promotion. Seven years with nationally 
known litho house. Interested in a 
Greater New York connection. Box 502, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Manager—7 years’ successful 
selling in highly competitive field. Desire 
permanent connection as classified man- 
ager. Will organize and build a loyal 
go-getting department. I know classified. 
Age 32. Married. Now employed. Will 
go anywhere. Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 





MAIL ORDER 
ADVERTISING 
T MAIL 


NATIONAL 
DIREC ‘ 
Unusually interesting story awaits con- 
ern requiring outstanding copy and lay- 
uts. Prominent 4A agency N. Y. man. 
Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 


All Round Man 


Advertising Manager—technical, publish- 
ng, agency and direct mail experience. 
Plans, layout, copy and contact. Intelli- 
gent conscientious, practical — finest 
ecommendations. Box 507, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN WRITER 

Staff and free lance agency experience 
m travel, apparel, educational and general 
accounts. Also magazine, newspaper, 
publicity experience. College graduate. 
Unusually adaptable style. Copy in the 
sophisticated manner or simple and direct 
in treatment. Full time or free lance. 
Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 


TECHNICAL COPY WRITER 
With shop and sales experience. Knows 
layout and details of direct mail, catalog 
and trade paper work. Adaptable writer 

puts pep into industrial copy. Technical 
graduate. Now with agency. Wants ac- 
tive position with manufacturer or 
agency New York or vicinity. Box 
512, Printers’ Ink. 














CRACK 

SALES PROMOTION MAN 
with a mind that is a power house of 
ideas. Versatile writer of copy—each 
piece as alluring as a mail-order “ad.” 
Broadly experienced and can ably direct 
ill the mechanical phases of advertising. 
Now employed. Energy—lInitiative—Per- 
sonality—are all there in goodly abund- 
ance. Meet the man yourself . . . and 
judge. Box 484, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AND SALES WORK 
Capable man offers commonsense, intelli- 
gence, integrity, widely varied experience 
with manufacturer, advertising agency, 
igricultural and trade journals. He has 
worked unassumingly “behind the scenes’”’ 
writing copy and in sales promotion. 
lraveled tern States as salesman. 
Desires permanent connection with rep- 
utable concern willing to pay at least $75 
1 week while he proves his real worth. 
Now in New York. Box 509, P. I. 


Dept. Head or Asst. 
to Busy Executive 


Ten years’ experience managing large 
idvertising department—producing and 
servicing factory branches, j s and 
jealers with catalogues and promotion 
material. Good correspondent-co-operator. 
Age 46, good personality. Will accept 
moderate salary. New England pre- 
ferred. Box 491, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES ABILITY AVAILABLE 
Engineering Graduate with successful 
selling record desires personal selling or 
sales promotion work. Especially well 
informed on publications, advertising 

inted matter and technical products. 
refer Connecticut or New York. Box 
496, Printers’ Ink. 


Trained Auditor—Agency Experience 
Six years as Business manager with 
AAAA agencies handling leading Auto- 
mobile accounts. Have supervised con- 
tract and schedule departments. Know- 
ledge of production. ollege trained ac- 
countant, Public accounting experience . 
with leading firms. American. Married. 

Box 498, Printers’ Ink. : 


Industrial Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion—Direct Mail and Trade Journal 
(Iron and Steel, Refractories, Tools and 
Abrasives). Age 33, educated, married, 
accustomed to assuming responsibility, a 
talent for creating a public consciousness 
of a product and education of the public 
in terms of the product and its service. 
Salary $4,800. High-grade references. 
Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 











SALES — ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Eight years with company national 
repute (staples), 5 years similar posi- 
tion leading manufacturer (specialties) ; 
exceptional organizer, personal producer; 
jobber, retailer, consumer, branch office 
experience. Of real value to sound, 
canner concern prepared to 

definite proposition; salary or commission 


with drawing account. Box 511, P. I. 





Seventeen years’ experience as adver- 
tising and promotion manager available 
to some organization that wants somcone 
to tackle a hard job. -I am a college 
graduate, author of numerous texts and 
pamphlets, versatile writer, convincing 
talker, ready public speaker. Have na- 
tional reputation for past accomplish- 
ments, and references that will testity to 
unusual abilities. ig experience in 
trade association promotion may interest 
some association that wants to do some- 
thing and wants someone to do it. Avail- 
able immediately. Box 483, P. I. 








Advertising—Sales Promotion 


Because of a contemplated merger of busi- 
ness interests, the General Manager of a 
well-known mail-order and manufacturing 
company is about ready to make a new 
connection. He is an advertising man 
and promoter of sales by mail and by 
salesmen. He has a pleasing personality, 
and by education and experience is capa- 
ble of — men of large calibre and 
of ; ing the responsibility of organi- 
zation. He is keen, tactful and under- 
stands human nature. He produces good 
advertising copy, strong sales letters, and 
is a good business correspondent. For 
perticulars address Box 508, P. I. 
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ately an advertiser 
—a prospect, not a client—re- 
proached us for paying too much 
attention to the so-called “pro- 
fessional” side of our product. 
He thought that anybody who put 
so much energy into How to say 
it wouldn’t have much left for 
finding out What to say. How 
little he knows us! Who realizes 
better than we that the “profes- 
sional touch” is but the parsley 
on the fish? 


The joun t. DD U NHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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Cricacos onrush constantly 
offers its newspapers new thousands 
of readers. 


Every Chicago newspaper 
therefore has had the opportunity 
to triple its circulation in the 
past titteen years - but only one- 


the Tribune - did so! 


Each had the opportunity 
to double its circulation in the 
past ten years - but only one-the 


Tribune - did so! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





